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The  President — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this, 
our  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting,  gentlemen.  You  will  all 
realize  that  the  making  of  this  meeting  a  success  does  not  rest 
upon  your  President  alone,  nor  with  the  speakers  who  shall  ad- 
dress us.  The  duty  and  privilege  of  making  this  meeting  a  suc- 
cess devolves  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the  assembled  members. 
In  the  name  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific 
I  request  your  hearty  cooperation  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 

One  of  the  matters  in  which  cooperation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  attendance  upon  all  the  sessions  and  punctuality  in  that 
attendance,  so  we  may  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  I  trust 
you  will  observe  that  necessity. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  we  are  honored  with  the  presence 
of  several  insurance  commissioners.  I  wish  to  extend  to  them 
a  cordial  welcome  and  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  our 
sessions. 

The  first  item  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be 
dispensed  wTith,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded 
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that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  dis- 
pensed with.  If  there  be  no  objections,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered.  And  we  will  proceed  to  the  next 
order  of  business,  which  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mr.  Meade  will  present  his  report. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1917 $    808.36 

Received  annual  dues,  active  members $2,112.00 

"          "      associate    members    295.00 

Initations    new    members 100.00 

Sexton 's    Memorials    27.00 

Insurance  literature,   for  lectures,  books 18.00 

Insurance   literature,    for   Proceedings 43.50 

Dividends  Fireman  's  Fund   Stock 26.00        2,621.50 


$3,429.86 


Pa 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

insurance  premium  Fireman  's  Fund $  12.11 

Binding   67   volumes    81.25 

Books  purchased 26.79 

Stenographic    report    57.40 

Photographs  for  annual  meeting 15.05 

Lantern   and   operator 1 2.00 

Publication,    annual    proceedings 465.77 

Deficit    annual   banquet 159.40 

Map    case   roller 2.75 

Rent  of  6  doz.  chairs 7.20 

For    index    cards 4.05 

For   floral   pieces 20.00 

For   printing  and   supplies 72.35 

For  subscriptions,  periodicals  and  annual  dues.  .  .  .  34.90 

For  postage,  typing,  delivery,  express  and  telephone  99.53 
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Paid  For  Asst.  Secretary  and  Librarian's  salary $1,020.00 

I  '      For  Secretary  's    salary 100.00 

I I  Army  and  Navy  boys '  account : 

For  books  and   stationery 7.25 

ft      Associate  members  account: 

For  card  cases  for  library $  21.56 

For  printing  300  lecture  books 180.00 

For  Librarian  for  students'  examina- 
tions           18.45 

For  identification   books    6.25 

For  account  books  and  stationery.  . .  .      14.15 

For  deficit   banquet   1916 48.60 

For  deficit   banquet    1917 50.00  339.01       2.536.81 


Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1918 $    893.05 

{  Herbert  Folger 
January  9,  1918,  Audited  and  found  correct.  *  p 
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The  President — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  gentlemen.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move  that  it  be  approved  and  placed 
on  file,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Harrison — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  be  approved  and  placed  on  file.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

The  President — Next  in  order  will  be  considered  the  appli- 
cations for  membership  in  the  Association.  The  Secretary  has 
some  applications  which  he  will  read. 

The  Secretary — There  are  a  number  of  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    I  read  now  applications  for  active  membership,  as  follows: 


A.  A.  Maloney 
A.  P.  Lange 
George  L.  Mclntire 
Geo.  L.  A.  Lauer 
H.  K.  Wiekler 
Earl  M.  Scharf 
Fred  D.  Hougham 
Frank  W.  Cardwell 
P.  G.  Hall 
W.  B.  McCausland 
C.  B.  Mills 
F.  J.  Heintz 
Jay  C.  Wiekler 
Frank  Allyn 
Edwin  G.  Ford 
H.  E.  Ensign 
John  S.  Shepherd 
P.  Craig  Owens 
George  F.  Alberti 
E.  F.  Griffen 
Glenn  R-.  Lumbard 
H.  F.  Mills 


R.  L.  McCulloch 

L.  G.  Fey  en 

G.  A.  Inman 

C.  W.  Jennings 

W.  R.  Briggs 

Wm.  H.  LaFountain 

Ralph  G.  Stich 

T.  J.  Craig 

W.  L.  Brown 

Claude  C.  Coleman 

L.  X.  Brainard 

Gordon  F.  Rennie 

John  A.  Carlson 

Harvey  A.  Allen 

C.  M.  Rupe 

A.  F.  Heatfield 

C.  S.  Weeks 

R.  L.  Countryman 

W.  L.  Harnan 

Leander  Chase 

L.  L.  Dibble 

J.  A.  Boyce 

Carl  X.  Corwin 


J.  O.  Bishop 
Horace  Reed 
Sam  '1  G.  Gordon 
Ray  Decker 
If.  W.  Wagenet 
W.  A.  Billeter 
( reo.  A.  Newhall 

A.  M.  Newhall 
Thomas  8.  Deeri ng 
Frank  A.  Brown 
C.  C.  Wright 

B.  G.  Wills 
Ray  G.  Culver 
S.  D.  Hooper 

( rirard  Clement 
Wm.  ( '.  Harkmeier 
(  lias.  E.  Dunlop 
John  X.  Le  Paoli 
Martin  B.  Reed 
YV.  J.  Berdan 

C.  F.  Milliman 
B.  R.  Sherman 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure  with  re- 
gard to  these  applications  for  membership? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  in  their  favor,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  declared  elected  to  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Fuller — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  appli- 
cants for  active  membership  in  the  Association.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question  ? 

The  Secretary — The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  President,  in  favor 
of  each  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  applications  have  been  read. 

The  President — The  Secretary  announces  the  casting  of  the 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  applicants,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
welcome  these  gentlemen  into  full  active  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  am 
asked  to  place  in  nomination  for  honorary  membership  in  our 
Association  the  following  named  gentlemen :  Mr.  Bernard  Fay- 
monville,  former  president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company  and  President  of  this  Association  in  the  year  1890; 
Major  Charles  Christensen,  retiring  manager  of  the  American 
Central  Insurance  Company  in  San  Francisco,  and  for  many 
years  active  in  insurance  circles  in  this  city;  Mr.  H.  M.  Grant, 
for  some  years  an  independent  adjuster,  and  President  of  this 
Association  in  the  year  1893 ;  Mr.  James  P.  Moffitt,  Insurance  Ex- 
aminer under  the  Code  of  Oregon,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  who  has 
for  thirty  years  been  in  the  insurance  business.  These  gentlemen 
having  all  retired  from  active  insurance  business  are  eligible  to 
honorary  membership,  and  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  so  nomi- 
nating them. 
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The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  read  to  you  be  made  hon- 
orary members  of  this  Association.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Folger 
that  he  include  in  his  list  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Fabj,  well  known 
to  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Folger — I  will  gladly,  with  the  consent  of  my  second, 
add  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Fabj  to  those  already  enumerated,  and 
with  the  motion  that  he  be  likewise  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — The  second  approves,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President — Mr.  Fabj 's  name  is  included  with  those 
named  by  Mr.  Folger,  and  the  motion  will  be  put. 

(The  motion  was  put  by  the  chair  and  unanimously  pre- 
vailed. ) 

The  President — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Faymonville,  Major  Charles  Christensen,  Mr.  IT.  M.  Grant, 
Mr.  James  P.  Moffitt,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Fabj,  as  honorary  mem- 
bers of  this  Association.  (Applause)  Have  you  anything  else 
on  your  desk,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  should  have  attention  at  this 
time? 

The  Secretary — There  is  the  list  of  delinquent  members, 
Mr.  President,  which  should  be  read  at  this  time,  and  then.  I 
presume,  take  the  usual  course. 

The  President — Will  you  read  the  list? 

The  Secretary — It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  those  whose 
names  I  am  about  to  read,  may  have  gone  into  the  service,  and 
I  think  later  on  a  motion  should  be  made  to  exempt  them  from 
the  payment  of  dues  during  their  period  of  service. 
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The  President  —  The  delinquent  list  will  take  the  usual 
course  as  provided  by  our  organic  law.  In  other  words,  if  the} 
do  not  settle  with  the  Secretary  before  the  first  day  of  March, 
current,  they  will  stand  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  Next 
in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Moore's  report  will  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  I  will  call  upon  Mr. 
Hunter  Harrison  to  present  both  reports  for  consideration  at 
this  time. 

REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

Gentlemen : 

Your  Librarian  has  made  a  departure  from  the  Customary  method  of 
procedure,  and  has  addressed  his  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  therefore,  when  I  have  presented  my  report  I  will  also  read  his. 

The  Librarian  's  report  covers  very  completely  the  work  of  the  Library 
and  its  needs  and  requirements — therefore,  I  will  confine  my  report  to  the 
work  accomplished  by  your  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Associate  Members. 

Notwithstanding  the  draft,  enlistments  and  overtime  the  attendance 
during  the  sessions  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee.  The  lecture 
course  divided  into  two  sessions  was  as  follows: 

1917. 
February     13 — President 's  Address — Walter  P.  Porep. 

February     26 — History  and  Philosophy  of  Fire  Insurance — Herbert  Folge*. 
March  12— Standard  Forms— H.  L.  A.  Bates. 

March  26 — Correspondence — F.  B.  Kellam. 

April  9 — Standard  Policy  (California) — H.  A.  Thornton. 

April  23 — Building  Construction — L.  N.  Burson. 

April  30 — Fire  Hazards — F.  H.  Rhoads. 

May  14 — Underwriting  as  a  Profession — Thos.  H.  Anderson. 

May  28 — Efficiency — Arthur  M.  Brown. 

August         ]3 — Tributes  to. the  Drafted  and  Enlisted — Managers. 
August         27 — Reinsurance — Joe   F.   Magee. 
September  17 — Fish   Canneries — Elliot   Potter. 
October  1— Pitfalls— Win.   Gibbons. 

October        15 — Inspections — R.   E.    Swearingen. 
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1917. 

October  29 — Fruit   Packing   Houses — Alexander   Field. 

November  12 — Esprit   de  Corps — Geo.   E.   Townsend. 

November  26 — Depreciation — Tom   H.   Williams. 

December  10 — Subjects  to  be  Selected  Later — Members. 

December  17 — Yuletide  Dinner. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  evening  of 
December  10th  entitled  i '  Members. ' '  The  complete  success  of  this  even- 
ing showed  plainly  to  your  Committee  that  our  efforts  had  been  worth 
while,  for  five  short  clever  papers  were  read  by  members  on  various 
topics.  Those  speaking  and  the  subjects  were  as  follows: 
How  to  Induce  Young  Men  to  Talk  More  and 

Old  Men  to  Talk  Less F.  E.  Marchand 

The   Young   Fellows'   Side H.    V.    Stockton 

Review  of  the  Papers Sam  Deal 

Is  Individual  Effort  Favored? G.  F.  Morton 

Cotton  Insurance  . Milton  Godfrey 

We  have  arranged  the  first  half  of  the  lecture  course  for  this  year, 
commencing  February  19th  with  the  President's  Address  and  continuing 
as  follows: 

LECTURE   COURSE 1918    (FIRST   HALF). 

Feb.       19th — President  's  Address — Edwin  Parish. 

March     4th — Marine  Insurance — J.  B.  Levison. 

March  18th— Prohibited  List— L.  H.  Earle. 

April       1st — Farm  Property — A.  P.  Lange. 

April     15th — Common  Carrier's  Liability — Alexander  Field. 

April     29th — National  Board  Class — Thos.  H.  Anderson. 

May      13th — Sprinklered  Eisks — Chas.  F.  Milliman. 

May       27th — Use  and  Occupancy — J.  C.  McCaughern. 

June      10th — Insurance  Geography — Herbert  Folger. 

The  Associate  Members  thank  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  library  and  assembly  rooms. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman, 

Herbert  Folger, 

T.  H.  Williams, 

John  Henry  Martin. 
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Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman 
The  Library  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Librarian  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the 
Pacific  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  give  a  statement  of  the  work  done 
during  your  administration  and  the  number  of  books  added  by  purchase  or 
donated  to  our  library  during  the  year  1917.  I,  perhaps,  should  add  to 
this  list,  a  great  number  of  valuable  pamphlets  wThich  have  been  donated, 
but  have  not  done  so.     The  total  number  of  volumes  bound  is  1501. 

We  have  added  to  our  collection: 

By  purchase     30  volumes 

By  Donation 65  volumes 

By  donation   of   journals 52  volumes 

The  latter  items  include  a  list  of  Insurance  Journals  which  have  been 
donated  either  by  the  Publishers  or  by  friends  of  the  library. 

The  work  of  the  Library  proper — to  which  is  added  the  work  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary;  the  work  for  the  Associate  Members;  the  work  for 
the  Institute  of  America  and  greatly  increased  correspondence — has  made  it 
necessary  that  I  have  an  assistant  who  can  devote  some  time  during  the 
week  while  I  am  called  away  on  some  of  the  duties  mentioned  above. 

The  work  of  cataloging  has  been  thoroughly  carried  on.  We  are  daily 
called  upon  for  help  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects  that  I  have  catalogued 
nearly  all  our  insurance  papers  which  may  contain  insurance  articles  of 
value.  This  has  necessitated  the  careful  examination  and  requires  much 
time. 

Our  wants  and  our  needs  are  multifarious — '  *  speaking  much ' '  as  the 
word  originally  meant. 

J.  P.  Moore. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  very  interesting  re- 
port as  presented  by  Mr.  Hunter  Harrison  for  his  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Library 
Committee,  including  as  it  does  the  report  of  the  Librarian  ? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
President's  Address,  to  be  hereafter  appointed. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
reports  just  read  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  later  in  the  session.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  ? 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  of  their  report, 
we  will  have  to  pass  the  reading  of  that  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  have 
leave  to  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary,  and  that  it  thereupon 
be  considered  by  the  same  committee  to  which  is  to  be  referred 
the  President'  Address. 

Mr.  AYilliams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  Mr.  Folger  ?s  motion  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  AYilliams,  that  the  Executive  Committee  have 
leave  to  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary,  and  it  thereupon  to 
be  automatically  referred  to  the  Committee  just  referred  to.  to 
be  hereafter  appointed,  on  President's  Address.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

(The  motion  unanimously  prevailed.) 

The  President — Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  unfinished  busi- 
ness from  last  year? 

The  Secretary — Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Folger  is  prepared  to 
make  a  report  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

The  President — Mr.  Folger,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President:  I  ask  leave  to  present  for  con- 
sideration an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Association, 
regularly  proposed  and  adopted  at  our  last  Annual  Meeting, 
and  now  coming  up  for  final  adoption.  The  amendment  as  pro- 
posed appears  in  the  proceedings  of  last  year.     It  is  the  unani- 
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mous  sense  of  your  Committee  that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
in  the  following  particular : 

Article  X. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

A  person  employed  as  a  clerk  in  any  of  the  various  offices  or  broker, 
local  agent,  or  clerk  thereof,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific  shall  be  eligible  as  an  associate  member.  Such  person 
or  persons  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  library  of  the  Association  and  each 
shall  have  a  free  copy  of  the  ' '  Proceedings ' '  published  following  the  election. 

The  name  of  the  proposed  candidate  and  of  the  company  with  which 
he  is  connected,  if  he  be  a  clerk,  shall  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Library  of  the  Association  for  a  term  of  two  weeks.  The  annual 
dues  for  an  associate  member  shall  be  $2.50,  payable  in  advance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   P.   Blaxchard,   Chairman, 
J.  L.  Fuller, 
Louis   Weinmann, 
F.  B.  Kellam, 

Executive  Committee. 

There  is  also,  Mr.  President,  an  amendment,  the  wording 
of  which  I  have  not  with  me,  as  I  have  not  received  it  from  the 
Secretary,  but  which  concerns  a  proposition  that  the  Library 
Committee  shall  consist  of  three  regular  members  and  an  asso- 
ciate member  to  be  selected  from  among  the  younger  men.  I 
ask  that  action  be  now  taken  upon  that  amendment,  which  has 
been  regularly  tendered  and  read,  and  the  further  amendment 
to  which  I  have  now  referred,  viz:  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
Associate  Members  recommended  by  the  Library  Committee,  to 
serve  for  one  year  on  the  Library  Committee. 
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The  Secretary — I  move  the  adoption  of  both  amendments, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President — Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Folger  be  adopted  and  ratified  by 
this  meeting.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

( The  question  carried  unanimously. ) 

The  President — Is  there  any  further  unfinished  business, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary — Nothing  further,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — I  will  ask  our  Vice-President.  Mr.  Parrish, 
to  take  the  chair  while  I  read  the  President's  Address. 

The  Vice-President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  President's  Address — Mr.  Porep. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

Gentlemen  : 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  a  year 
ago  in  your  selection  of  myself  as  President,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincerest  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  faithful  co- 
operation which  has  been  tendered  me  throughout  the  year 
especially  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
program,  the  various  features  of  which  will  both  profit  and 
entertain  you. 

Being  an  out-of-town  President,  I  have  had  to  lean  almost 
entirely  on  my  committees,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  gentlemen  upon  whom  committee  work  devolved  have  per- 
formed their  duties  faithfully  and  exceedingly  well  and  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  and  the  gratitude  of  this  Association. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  several  papers  which 
are  to  be  read  in  your  hearing,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
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only  attend  the  meetings  throughout  the  session,  but  that  you 
will  fully  and  freely  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subjects 
presented.  The  papers  contain  much  valuable  material  and 
cover  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  and  investigation  and  cannot  fail 
to  both  interest  and  edify  you. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  committee  reports  will  be 
published  in  the  printed  report  of  our  proceedings. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  world  of  fire  insurance 
during  the  year.  These  are  now  matters  of  history  and  are 
easily  within  your  reach.  Since  the  previous  meeting  of  this 
Association  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  forced 
into  the  great  world  war.  and  is  found  fighting  side  by  side  with 
its  brave  allies  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  in  the  nation's  hour  of  need  the 
members  of  the  insurance  fraternity  have  responded  as  quickly, 
as  courageously  and  with  as  keen  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  principal  as  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The 
call  to  arms  by  the  President  did  not  fall  upon  unheeding  ears 
nor  unwilling  hearts  when  it  reached  the  doors  of  fire  insur- 
ance offices.  From  the  ranks  of  every  company  represented  in 
this  Association  have  gone  forth  our  young  men,  and  the  sons 
of  our  older  members,  to  give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  willing 
consecration  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Gentle- 
men, I  am  proud  of  my  profession  when  I  remember  its  contri- 
bution of  service  in  aiding  to  solve  the  awful  world  conflict  that 
is  now  raging. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  and  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested by  others  that  provision  should  be  made  in  our  Associa- 
tion for  a  Roll  of  Honor  on  which  should  be  listed,  those  who  are 
preparing  to  go  to  the  front,  those  who  have  already  gone  and 
those  who  shall  give  up  their  lives.     It  is  only  fitting  that  the 
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Association  remit  all  dues  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  mem- 
bers who  are  serving  the  nation. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
record  the  passing  of  a  number  of  our  members  to  the  higher 
walks  of  the  eternal  state  since  we  were  last  in  session.  They 
have  finished  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  though  not  visibly  pres- 
ent, they  are  none  the  less  with  us  in  the  impress  which  their 
splendid  virtues  and  noble  manhood  have  made  upon  preceding 
sessions  of  this  Association. 

We  remember  all  of  their  good  deeds  and  kindly  acts  and 
words  of  gentleness,  courtesy  and  encouragement.  Those  of  our 
members  who  have  answered  the  final  summons,  either  of  this 
or  of  other  years,  must  have  been  true  and  good  men  since  our 
memory  of  them  shows  no  trace  of  faults  and  imperfections, 
but  easily  recalls  many  of  their  virtues. 

Memorial  committees  have  been  appointed  for  each  of  the 
departed  and  at  the  proper  time  the  customary  impressive  cere- 
mony will  be  held  of  expressing  our  respect  for  the  dead  by 
standing  in  solemn  and  silent  meditation  while  the  secretary 
reads  their  names.  In  addition,  the  reports  of  the  several  com- 
mittees will  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  year  through  which  we  have  just  passed  is  fraught  with 
much  that  may  bring  either  good  or  ill  in  the  near  future  <  hie 
of  the  many  problems  confronting  us  was  the  Revenue  Bill 
known  as  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  4280  as  amended 
in  the  Senate  May  25th.  1917,  levying  a  tax  upon  certain  cor- 
porations, including  insurance  companies,  of  15%  on  the  annual 
net  earnings  remaining  undistributed.  Happily  this  bill  did 
not  pass,  due  to  the  efforts  of  President  Evans  of  the  Continental. 

AYe  can  readily  understand  that  any  fire  insurance  company 
conducting  its  business  upon  a  basis  of  annually  distributing 
its  net  earnings  to  stockholders  is  doomed  to  failure  and  that  its 
policy  holders  would  be  certain  to  find  that  the  company  could 
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not  provide  the  safe  indemnity  which  property  owners  are  en- 
titled to  expect. 

History  furnishes  countless  examples  of  the  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  ample  surplus.  Conflagration  after  con- 
flagration has  taught  this  lession  to  the  companies.  We  all 
know  that  the  surplus  of  the  fire  insurance  company  is  regarded 
as  the  main  point  by  which  to  test  its  strength. 

One  of  the  many  burdens  which  we  have  to  bear  in  addition 
to  the  new  war  taxes,  is  the  aggregate  tax  levied  upon  us  by 
the  various  states  in  which  we  transact  business.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  for  example,  $432,110  in  taxes  was  collected  by 
the  Insurance  Department  last  year,  while  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  office  was  only  $36,370. 

In  our  general  campaign  of  education  we  should  make  this 
plain  to  the  insuring  public,  and  at  the  same  time  seek  by  con- 
centration of  effort  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  laws  under  which 
these  taxes  are  levied. 

The  growth  of  our  business  brings  with  it  many  new  fea- 
tures. Two  of  the  hazards  new  to  us  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
the  hazards  incidental  to  the  making  of  potash  out  of  kelp  and 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  latter  industry  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions.  During  the  progress  of  this  meeting  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  able  speakers  on  both  of 
these  subjects. 

The  cost  of  providing  indemnity  has  materially  increased. 
Postage  has  advanced  50%,  printed  matter  and  agency  supplies 
50%,  clerical  help  25%,  and  partial  damages  are  proving  total 
losses  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  material 
and  labor.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  decided  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  state  officials  to  allow  an  increase  in  premium 
rates.  Underwriters  are  fully  agreed  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  rates  should  be  advanced  10%.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
government  will  not  undertake  to  regulate  insurance  rates. 
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I  now  call  your  attention  to  a  class  of  risk  that  is  giving  the 
companies  a  great  deal  of  concern, — that  of  the  country  general 
merchandise  store.  The  mail  order  house  and  good  roads  have 
carried  the  business  away  from  the  country  merchant  into  the 
larger  trading  centers,  thereby  in  my  opinion  developing  a  moral 
hazard  which  can  be  largely  overcome  by  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  old  "Iron  Safe  and  Bookkeeping7'  clause.  This 
clause  was  attached  twenty  years  ago  to  all  country  store  risks. 
but  fell  gradually  into  disuse  in  company  with  a  good  many 
practices  of  the  old  school.  If  the  rating  bureaus  would  pro- 
vide a  credit  charge  of  about  fifteen  cents  per  hundred,  it  would 
quickly  revive,  and  its  introduction,  owing  to  a  reduction  in 
rate,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  co-insurance  clause.  Its 
benefit  would  more  than  outweigh  the  small  reduction  allowed 
by  enabling  the  adjuster  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  adjustment 
and,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  smaller  claim. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  report  that  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  have  taken  up  the  work  of  fire 
prevention  in  an  aggressive  manner  and  are  producing  excellenl 
results.  Commissioners  Wells,  Fishback  and  McCabe  have  done 
yeoman  service  in  this  great  cause  by  awakening  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  prevent- 
able fires,  while  the  good  work  performed  by  ex-Fire  Marshal 
Stevens  in  lowering  the  fire  waste  of  Oregon  fully  warrants  his 
promotion  as  head  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Arson  Bureau 
of  the  entire  Coast. 

In  this  connection  I  mention  the  good  work  being  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Lee  McKenzie  of  the  Washington  Surveying  and 
Rating  Bureau  through  the  publication  of  ''Fire  Facts"  which 
according  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Mallalieu,  General  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  has  "made  for  itself  a  place 
in  the  entire  country. " 
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Unquestionably  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
ventable fires  rests  upon  the  education  of  the  individual  citizen 
more  than  upon  any  other  factor. 

A  condition  which  we  will  have  to  contend  with  during  the 
war  and  probably  during  the  reconstruction  period  will  be  the 
failure  of  many  agents.  The  present  method  of  handling  these 
unpleasant  occurrences  is  for  the  various  special  agents  to  use 
individual  high  pressure  efforts  to  collect  their  balances.  No 
thought  is  usually  given  to  conserving  the  business  on  the  books 
of  the  agency  for  the  various  companies  represented.  In  my 
opinion  a  great  deal  of  money  will  be  saved  to  the  companies  by 
the  appointment  of  a  central  San  Francisco  committee  who 
would  be  empowered  on  receipt  of  advices  that  an  agency  is  in 
financial  distress  to  appoint  two  or  more  special  agents  interested 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  agency  for  the  companies  represented, 
make  collection  of  outstanding  premiums,  if  any,  and  dispose  of 
the  agency  to  the  best  advantage.  The  money  thus  obtained  to 
be  prorated  among  the  companies  involved. 

A  full  report  of  the  failure  and  outcome  should  be  made 
to  the  Central  Committee  at  San  Francisco,  who  will  keep  an 
index  record  for  further  reference. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  it  will  be  worth  to  the  com- 
panies to  be  able  to  refer  to  this  record  in  the  future  when  it  is 
desired  to  trace  the  past  history  of  new  agency  appointments 
who  are  either  comparative  strangers  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside,  or  who  make  application  for  an  agency  under  newly 
incorporated  names. 

The  financial  question  of  the  Association  can  be  met  in  one 
or  two  ways — either  increase  the  dues,  or  increase  the  member- 
ship. The  latter  seems  to  me  preferable,  and  is  entirely  prac- 
tical. Sixty-six  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  your  Presi- 
dent to  become  members. 
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The  librarian's  report  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
library  needs  financial  aid — more  than  we  are  able  to  supply 
from  the  present  normal  sources  of  income.  This  situation  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity,  as  stated  by  our  Librarian.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  his  last  report,  for  the  starting  of  some  sort  of  an 
endowment  fund  as  an  additional  permanent  source  of  income 
for  the  library  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  and  I  recommend  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  work 
out  a  plan  that  will  have  this  purpose  in  view. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  constructive  work  per- 
formed during  the  past  year  has  been  the  inauguration  of  the 
Standard  Forms  Bureau.  With  one  accord  the  agents  through- 
out the  field  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
supplies  a  "long  felt  want." 

Both  efficiency  and  economy  are  realized  by  the  concentra- 
tion into  one  office  of  the  immense  volume  of  work  heretofore 
required  in  furnishing  supplies  to  agents  through  the  individual 
companies. 

As  a  field  man  interested  in  State  Organizations  of  field 
men,  I  bespeak  the  hearty  co-operation  of  this  organization  and 
I  urge  the  managers  to  promote  interest  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west Associations  by  instructing  their  special  agents  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  all  of  their  meetings. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  close  this  report  in  a  more  appro- 
priate manner  than  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bissell, 
President  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  the 
fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  New  York  in 
May,  1917.  Mr.  Bissell 's  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  t<> 
every  member  of  the  insurance  profession,  and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration.  The  closing  paragraph 
of  his  report  reads  as  follows : 
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4 'Our  country's  needs  in  this  most  critical  period  of  its 
history  will  no  doubt  make  increasing  demands  on  this  as  on 
ever}^  other  efficient  co-ordination  of  men's  abilities  and  powers. 
How  can  we  otherwise  so  well  serve  ourselves  as  by  serving  our 
country  well?  Shall  we  not  here  pledge  the  full  power  of  this 
great  organization  and  of  its  members — unreservedly — without 
counting  the  cost — to  the  assistance  of  our  government  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  great  task  upon  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  w7hich  it  may  very  truly  be  said  our  own  liberties  and 
the  fate  of  democratic  government  everywhere  is  dependent?" 
TheVice-President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  our  Presi- 
dent's very  able  address.    What  is  your  pleasure  ! 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  special  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
and  in  addition,  if  that  matter  be  not  already  covered,  that  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Library  report  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee 's  report  which  is  to  be  filed  be  automatically  referred  to 
the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  Vice-President — You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in 
favor  of  it  will  signify  it  by  saying  aye.  It  is  unanimous,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President — Before  the  reading  of  the  first  paper,  I 
desire  to  make  the  announcement  on  behalf  of  the  Banquet  Com- 
mittee that  reservations  for  the  banquet  must  be  made  by  four 
o'clock  today.  After  that  time  it  is  going  to  be  too  late  to  make 
them.     Just  pass  the  word  along. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  reading  of  papers,  I  will  ask  you 
all  to  stand  in  quiet  meditation  while  the  Secretary  reads  the 
names  of  those  of  our  members  who  have,  during  the  past  year, 
gone  over  the  divide. 
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The  Secretary — Mr.  Lewis  Burns  Rogers,  who  died  in 
February  22,  1917;  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Curtis,  who  died  in  May,  1917; 
Mr.  J.  K.  Hamilton,  who  died  in  September,  1917 ;  Mr.  George 
C.  Main,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Fogarty,  who  died  in  October.  1917. — 
Gentlemen  be  seated. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  people  in  the 
insurance  business  to  meet  public  officials  who  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their  duty.  It  is  an  added  pleasure  to  meet 
officials  who  will  study  ways  and  means  to  so  work  out  the  laws 
of  his  state  that  they  impose  no  hardship  upon  any  one,  espec- 
ially the  great  interests  of  underwriting.  Such  an  official  we 
have  here  in  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
who  requires  no  introduction  to  this  body  at  my  hands.  He  will 
be  the  first  speaker — Honorable  Harvey  Wells.      (Applavi- 

Mr.  Wells — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Little  did  you 
think  when  you  elected  your  President  last  year  that  he  was 
going  to  inflict  upon  you  this  year  a  paper  by  an  Insurance 
Commissioner,  nor  did  the  Insurance  Commissioner  think  he 
would  have  the  privilege  of  reading  a  paper  before  your  organ- 
ization. But  your  President  and  this  particular  Insurance  Com- 
missioner have  been  friends  for  many  years.  We  first  met  about 
sixteen  years  ago  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  At  that  time  lie 
was  chasing  the  nimble  grain  premiums  for  Edward  Brown  & 
Sons,  and  this  Insurance  Commissioner  was  then  a  special  agenl 
for  George  H.  Tyson,  likewise  engaged  in  chasing  nimble  pre- 
miums of  the  same  character.  And  now.  after  sixteen  years,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  State  of  Oregon  as  her 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Porep  is  the  President  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. We  meet  here,  and  still  we  are  friends,  although  I 
occupy  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Oregon.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  read  a  paper  before  you. 
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INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER'S  EXPERIENCE  OR 
WHAT  IS  THE  USE? 


By  Harvey  Wells. 


Your  President  requested  that  I  read  a  paper 
before  your  Association  and  assigned  the  sub- 
ject of  i '  Insurance  Commissioner  's  Experience, ' ' 
or  ' '  Fire  Insurance  from  a  Commissioner  *s 
Standpoint."  Therefore,  this  paper  is  written 
along  the  lines  suggested,  but  I  have  given  it 
the  title  of  "Insurance  Commissioner's  Experi- 
ence or  What  is  the  Use?" 

Three  years  ago,  I  gave  up  a  position  as  a 
Special  agent  to  become  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  accepting  this 
position  I  had  one  thought  in  mind,  namely,  to 
give  every  one  a  fair  deal.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  the  new  office  went  along  fine  and  I  thought  I  had  a  position 
equal  to  a  manager  of  any  Company. 

Then  trouble  started.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  informed  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  various  fraternal  societies  had  protested  to  the  Governor 
because  of  my  appointment.  They  claimed  that  since  I  was  an  old  line 
insurance  man,  the  fraternal  societies  would  not  get  fair  treatment.  Today 
I  number  among  my  closest  friends  these  same  representatives  who  pro- 
tested. 

Hardly  had  I  strewn  the  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  when  the  officers 
of  three  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  blandly  informed  me  that  they  were 
insolvent  and  as  a  mark  of  special  favor  and  approval,  they  had  petitioned 
the  Court  to  appoint  the  Insurance  Commissioner  the  Receiver.  What  joy- 
ful news!  In  addition  to  being  Insurance  Commissioner,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Board  of  Directors  and  chief 
scape  goat  for  three  wandering  insurance  companies. 

I  set  out  as  Receiver  to  levy  an  assessment  on  8000  members.  7900  of 
these  members  wrote  me  the  frankest  letters  I  ever  received  in  my  life.  If 
there  was  anything  in  these  endearing  notes  that  they  omitted  to  say,  the 
other  100  from  the  street  corners  and  house  tops  supplied  the  omissions. 
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Next  came  another  kind  Committee  and  requested  an  invstigation  of 
one  of  our  domestic  companies.  When  the  stockholders  found  that  all  they 
received  was  the  "end"  of  " dividend/ '  they  looked  for  some  one  to 
blame  their  foolishness  of  five  years  previous  for  ever  subscribing  to  the 
stock,  so  naturally  they  picked  the  Insurance  Commissioner  for  permitting 
a  condition  to  exist  which  had  existed  years  before  he  ever  dreamed  of 
being  an  Insurance  Commissioner  and  the  officers  of  the  Company  seeing 
a  good  opportunity,  added  their  might,  and  berated  the  Department  for 
making  an  investigation. 

Time  went  by  despite  the  woes  of  many  agents,  companies  and  inquir- 
ing citizens, — life  went  along  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Then  came  three 
other  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  to  be  measured  for  the  suit  of  public 
approval  and  being  found  short  on  funds  and  over-developed  on  liabilities 
due  to  that  disease  known  in  the  insurance  world  as  tl lack-of -f unditis, " 
sought  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  become  the  doctor  to  remedy  this 
evil,  but  even  an  Insurance  Commissioner  learns  by  experience  and  was 
forced  to  sadly  decline  another  siege  as  a  Receiver  of  Curses. 

These  mutuals  that  failed  were  not  operating  as  mutual  companies. 
They  were  charging  rates  based  on  a  percentage  of  those  charged  by  Btock 
insurance  companies.  For  instance,  if  a  rate  on  a  frame,  general  merchan- 
dise store  was  3%,  the  mutual  companies  would  charge  $1.80  and  after 
paying  an  agent  a  commission  and  an  office  expense,  they  would  be  carry- 
ing this  liability  for  about  1%.  Several  of  these  companies  had  no  "Pro- 
hibited List"  and  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  insurance  on  account  of 
their  risk  being  undesirable,  placed  same  in  these  companies  at  reduced 
rates.  These  companies  did  not  set  aside  a  reserve  to  carry  the  liability 
and  there  could  be  only  one  result  and  that  is,  Failure. 

The  Oregon  mutual  companies  now  operating,  air  on  a  mutual  plan 
and  their  rates  are  not  based  upon  a  percentage  of  those  charged  by  stock 
companies. 

Time  went  on.  Then  came  the  bi-ennial  calamity  known  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Legislature.  In  America  today,  the  most  common  phrase 
is,  "There  ought  to  be  a  law. ' '  If  the  cook  wants  to  quit;  if  the  si  • 
on  the  hotel  beds  are  too  short  or  anything  you  get  angry  over,  tic 
American  repeats  the  formula,  "There  ought  to  be  a  law."  and  every  two 
years  he  turns  his  eyes  hopefully  to  the  halls  of  mis-legislation  and  chants 
in  unison  with  his  fellow  citizens  the  shibboleth  of  every  American  citizen. 
' '  There  ought  to  be  a  law. 

So  we,  too,  thought  "there  ought  to  be  a  law"  to  correct   some  of  the 
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evils  and  place  the  insurance  business  on  a  higher  standard  and  give  the 
citizens  protection  from  unreliable  agents  and  companies  so  our  recom- 
mendation was  an  Insurance  Code. 

However,  came  after  a  space  of  time,  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature where  we  presented  this  Insurance  Code,  one  that  had  been  passed 
upon  by  some  of  the  best  insurance  minds  in  America.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  knew  this  Code  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  He  could  see  in  its  passage,  a  correction  of  all  evils  and  the  duties 
of  Insurance  Commissioner  a  long,  sweet  dream. 

The  average  man  gets  and  forgets.  No  sooner  was  this  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  than  certain  insurance  companies  began  to  lobby 
against  its  passage.  The  Commissioner  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  an 
Anti-Insurance  Trust  League,  whose  main  business  seemed  to  be  that  of 
misrepresentation  and  whose  advocates  were  past  master  and  qualified  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  their  order, — i.  e.,  everything  to  discredit  not  only  the 
Insurance  Code  but  the  fire  insurance  business,  but  the  law  passed.  No 
sooner  did  the  law  pass  than  arose  a  second  Daniel  who  was  to  invoke  the 
judgment  of  a  referendum  and  this  failed.  The  Code  finally  became  a  law 
and  the  Commissioner  laid  back  to  dream  his  long  sought-for  dream,  but 
he  awoke  with  a  nightmare.     Instead  of  co-operation,  he  met  opposition. 

He  placed  what  he  thought  a  most  liberal  interpretation  upon  every 
section  that  would  affect  the  fire  insurance  business,  but  the  merry,  old  game 
of  "pass  the  buck  and  let  the  Commissioner  bear  the  brunt,"  was  played. 
We  investigated  a  few  of  these  caflses  and  to  our  surprise  found  a  few  man- 
agers and  special  agents  were  weak  or  dilatory  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law;  that  whenever  the  manager  or  special  agent  was  in  fear  of  losing  some 
little  business  through  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  they  tried  to  placate 
the  agent  by  misrepresenting  the  Department.  It  drove  us  many  times  to 
the  point  where  we  were  almost  compelled  to  invoke  the  law.  It  is  high 
time  these  few  managers  and  special  agents  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  class  of  business  worth  while  is  that  which  is  honestly  got  and  fairly 
maintained, — that  the  day  of  misrepresentation  has  passed  and  that  the 
light  of  truth  never  blinds  any  but  those  who  walk  in  darkness. 

We  also  find  an  evil  creeping  into  the  business  or  had  creeped  into  the 
business  where  losses  have  been  adjusted  by  special  agents  and  to  please 
the  agent,  a  draft  is  drawn.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this,  providing 
the  special  agent  has  made  an  investigation  and  is  satisfied  there  is  no 
overinsurance  and  the  loss  was  not  of  a  suspicious  nature.     I  regret  to 
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state  that  we  have  investigated  losses  after  they  have  been  settled  and 
found  they  were  honestly,  but  too  hastily,  adjusted.  You  can  readily  see 
that  losses  hastily  settled  breed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  encourages 
overinsurance. 

Oregon  has  an  overinsurance  law  and  it  can  only  be  enforced  by  both 
the  agents  and  companies.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany as  well  as   for  the  general  public. 

Recently  in  an  investigation  of  a  suspicious  fire  of  a  dwelling,  we 
found  it  was  formerly  owned  by  the  agent  who  purchased  the  same  for 
$800  and  who  carried  insurance  to  that  amount.  He  traded  this  prop 
and  wrote  a  new  policy  in  the  name  of  the  new  owner  for  $1500.  The 
purpose  of  the  increase  of  insurance  was  to  impress  the  new  owner  with 
the  value  of  the  house. 

The  new  owner  found  he  was  loser  in  the  trade  and  having  two  other 
fires  within  a  year,  decided  to  collect  the  $1500  insurance,  so  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  a  fire  occurred,  but  the  fire  department  traveled  too  fast 
and  was  able  to  put  out  the  fire  with  about  $400  damage. 

We  called  on  the  agent  asking  him  to  explain,  but  found  him  some- 
what arbitrary.  He  stated,  however,  that  the  Special  Agent  of  the  Com- 
pany told  him  if  he  had  overinsured  this,  he  would  stand  by  him, —  not 
to  worry  that  the  loss  would  be  adjusted  and  the  company  would  pay.  We 
sent   for  the   Special   Agent  who   denied   the   statement,   but    OB  taken 

to  the  agent's  office,  he  had  to  admit  a  part  of  the  agent's  statement. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that  the  agent  sold  his  agency  and 
joined  the  army. 

In  studying  the  fire  losses  of  mutual  and  stock  companies  in  Oregon, 
we  find  a  very  small  percentage  of  losses  in  mutual  companies  on  dwellings 
and  their  contents  where  overinsurance  is  involved,  but  the  percentage  in 
stock  companies  is  astonishing.  We  account  for  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  mutual  agents  are  compelled  to  secure  a  Bigned  application,  while  with 
a  stock  agent, — I  will  leave  this  to  you  to  answer. 

In  sending  out  Qualification  Reports  in  Oregon,  we  had  the  blanks 
returned  from  agents  who  would  write  across  the  face,  ''Know  nothing 
of  the  business."  "Only  have  the  agency  to  secure  commission  on  my 
own  insurance. "  Did  not  know  there  was  an  insurance  law."  "Have 
the  Company  answer  the  questions  for  me."  We  investigated  a  tew  of 
this  type  of  agents  and  found  they  had  no  interest  other  than  the  commis- 
sion they  were  to  receive. 
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We  fully  appreciate  that  the  custom  has  been  to  appoint  merchants  or 
property  owners  in  order  to  secure  their  business.  They,  of  course,  received 
no  instructions  as  to  the  writing  of  policies  which  accounts  for  some  of 
these  answers.  There  is  another  type  of  agent  who  does  not  want  to  be 
informed  upon  the  question  of  law.  They  are  very  shrewd,  and  disturb 
the  agents  who  are  conducting  a  business  along  legitimate  lines.  We  be- 
lieve now  is  the  time  to  eliminate  this  latter  class.  We  believe  every  agent 
should  be  qualified  to  properly  protect  the  assured  and  also  the  insurance 
company.  Therefore  we  heartily  approve  the  qualification  law.  We  have 
had  many  experiences  and  I  am  herewith  mentioning  two  that  recently 
occurred. 

Several  months  ago  a  fire  destroyed  several  buildings  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Oregon.  One  of  the  buildings  was  occupied  by  a  printer  who 
thought  the  fire  department  could  not  prevent  his  building  from  burning, 
so  he  moved  his  presses,  cases  and  stock  across  the  street.  This  building 
did  burn.  The  printer  probabaly  saved  about  all  that  was  worth  saving, 
but  suffered  a  damage  by  removal  and  requested  the  agent  to  notify  the 
Insurance  Company  he  would  make  a  claim  for  $150. 

The  agent  told  him  he  had  no  claim  for  his  company  did  not  pay 
where  they  saved  the  contents  and  informed  him  he  should  have  left  his 
presses  in  the  building  so  he  could  collect  the  insurance  and  get  new 
equipment.  I  was  called  to  this  town  and  heard  of  this  and  called  on  the 
agent  and  inquired  if  the  company  had  given  him  these  instructions.  Of 
course,  the  agent  said  "No/'  but  thought  he  was  right  in  giving  such 
advice  as  the  company  had  plenty  of  money.  I  gave  him  his  choice  of 
reading  the  policy  contract  in  my  presence  or  revoking  his  licenses.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  he  now  understands  the  contract  of  a  policy,  and  lias 
developed  into  a  good  agent. 

We  recently  received  a  complaint  from  a  fanner  who  thought  he  was 
insured,  and  sent  us  a  receipt  showing  he  had  paid  the  premium  to  the 
agent,  but  failed  to  secure  the  policy.  Later  the  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  promptly  notified  the  agent  who  informed  him  he  had  not 
issued  the  policy.  We  found  the  agent  had  in  his  possession  the  check  for 
the  premium  and  also  the  daily  report  with  many  of  the  questions  an- 
swered and  signed  by  the  assured. 

The  agent  claimed  there  were  several  questions  the  assured  avus  un- 
able to  answer,  and  he  was  to  secure  the  information  and  mail  it  to  him. 
This  transaction  occurred  in  the  month  of  May.     The  fire  occurred  in  Octo- 
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ber.  The  agent  was  under  the  impression  that  as  long  as  the  policy  was 
not  issued  there  was  no  insurance.  The  agent  honestly  takes  the  position 
that  the  assured  is  at  fault  for  not  furnishing  sufficient  data  to  complete 
the  daily  report. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  special  agent  when  appointing  a  new  agent  to 
instruct  him  on  a  few  of  these  important  points.  Many  special  agents  d<». 
To  my  regret  some  do  not  and  when  I  was  a  special  agent  I  know  I 
lax  in  this  particular.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  the  agent  can  justify 
earning  his  commission  is  by  rendering  a  service.  He  must  earn  it  the 
same  as  others  who  are  paid  for  service. 

The  time  is  fast  drawung  near  when  the  fire  insurance  business  through- 
out the  United  States  is  to  undergo  a  change.  What  is  there  about  the 
fire  insurance  business  which  cannot  stand  the  light  of  publicity!  If  there 
is  such  a  thing,  then  the  business,  has  no  right  to  exist.  With  my 
years  experience  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  I  failed  to  find  anytl 
that  was  suspicious  or  that  I  was  ashamed  of  and  I  Bee  no  reason  why 
those  in  the  business  should  not  feel  highly  honored  in  being  connected  with 
one  of  the  greatest  business  institutions  ever  created  by  human  genius. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  various  companies  carefully  guarding 
their  way  of  handling  the  business, — that  they  have  a  system  of  their  own 
in  classifying  their  experience.  I  see  no  particular  harm  in  this.  You  will 
find  the  same  condition  existing  in  other  industries.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  any  company  or  manager  should  be  called  upon  by  either  the  state  author- 
ities or  the  public,  they  could  readily  give  their  experience  by  compiling  an 
intelligent  classification. 

We  have  heard  recently  that  the  fire  insurance  business  has  arrived  at 
the  point  of  being  strictly  scientific,  but  if  you  will   look  at  the  results 
certain    class    of    business   at    the    end    of    the    year,    you    will    wonder    who 
coined  the  word  tl scientific. ' '     It  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  happened 
on  one  of  the  steamers  running  between   here  and  the  north   where  several 
men  had  met  and  one  of  them  said  to  tin1  other,  "Lei  's  get    in   : 
of   cards  and  I'll   deal  you   four   kings   and    the   other    fellow    four  qu< 
and  you  go  after  him  and  we'll  divide."     The  man  who  was  to  get  the  tour 
kings  thought  -this  was  a  great  idea  and   before  he  sat  down   to  the  table. 
he  whispered  to  the   man   who  was   to   deal  the   cards,   thai    for   safety 
better  deal  with  the  four  kings,  an  ace,  so  he  could  have  this  in  the  I 

I  believe  for  safety,  the  companies  oughl    to   always   play   with   an 
in   the   hole   by   getting   a    sufficient    income    on    each    class    to    meet    the    con- 
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tingency  that  may  arise.  To  make  a  profit  on  any  article,  a  price  must  be 
placed  and  insurance  companies  today  when  they  find  a  profitable  class  or 
one  unprofitable,  the  rate  as  a  rule  is  adjusted  by  reducing  or  increasing 
the  rate  to  safely  carry  the  hazard. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  companies  are  charged  with  making  a 
large  profit  in  the  insurance  business.  I  will  admit  that  some  of  them  do. 
Those  companies  are  the  ones  that  have  battled  along  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  conflagrations  and  are  entitled  to  a  profit  for  the  reason  they  have 
fulfilled  their  obligations.  In  many  instances  had  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  this  one  fear.  However  the  question  of  profits  and  rates  is  a  long 
argument  and  I  believe  the  companies  should  undertake  educational  work 
along  these  lines. 

The  people  are  becoming  more  informed  and  they  will,  through  their 
Legislature  and  through  their  commercial  bodies,  demand  more  informa- 
tion about  the  adjustment  of  losses  and  the  making  of  rates.  Special 
agents,  adjusters  and  rate  surveyors  should,  whenever  possible,  give  infor- 
mation to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  business.  If  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  educate  the  public  much  of  the  prejudiced  feeling  would  be 
eliminated  and  in  addition,  publicity  will  compel  the  local  agent  to  become 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  insurance  in  order  that  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  inquiries.  The  public  realizes  they  are  paying  the  freight 
and  they  want  to  see  how  much  it  takes  to  run  the  engine. 

There  is  so  much  to  explain  that  I  believe  the  people  would  become 
interested  and  it  would  also  be  a  step  toward  assisting  in  the  campaign  of 
Fire  Prevention.  What  little  experience  I  have  had  in  fire  prevention  work 
in  Oregon  has  demonstrated  one  thing, — that  the  conservative  business  man, 
the  right  kind  of  thinking  people  are  easily  convinced  that  fire  prevention 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  their  community. 

In  many  towns  the  Chief  of  the  fire  department  did  not  understand  just 
what  is  wanted,  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  subject,  he  is 
enthusiastic  and  a  great  booster  for  fire  prevention.  The  up-to-date  fire 
chief  today  is  one  who  reduces  the  fire  alarms  and  he  can  only  do  this  by 
inspection.  The  chief  who  stays  around  the  engine  house  and  waits  for 
the  bell  to  ring  and  then  rushes  to  the  fire  and  lays  in  extra  lines  of  hose 
so  he  can  throw  plenty  of  water  on  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  not  an  asset  to 
the  city.  The  up-to-date  chief  is  one  who  trains  his  men  to  prevent  fires 
and  this  he  does  by  studying  the  fire  hazards  of  the  buildings  in  his  city. 

We  found  a  fire  chief  in  Oregon,  who  never  made  an  inspection  of  a 
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building    until    we    got    him   interested    and    bis    first    report    to    us    waf 
follows : 

89  defective  chimneys 
107  places  with  defective  wiring 
32  defective  stoves 
192  places  with  rubbish  and  trash  in  the  basement  and  rear  of  buil< 

He  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  his  town  to  assist  him  in  correcl 
defects,    and    for   sixty-five    days    from   the    date    of    his    "clean    up"    day, 
there  was  not  an  alarm  in  the  city.     Before  he   was   a\ 
alarms  a  month. 

There  are  now  many  fire  chiefs  in  Oregon  \\  ho  believe  in  and  practice 
fire  prevention  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  fire  prevention  activities  in 
Oregon  will  reduce  the  fire  waste  from  four  million  dollars  annually  to 
two  million  or  less. 

At  this  time,  from  a  patriotic  standpoint}  every  one  owes  it  to  the 
American  Government  to  protect  and  preserve  what  property  he  now  has. 
As  we  know  from  experience  of  certain  armies  thai  victory  lies  with  ■  well 
fed  fighting  force,  and  that  suit  defeat  attends  the  inability  of  a  nation 
to  provide  food  for  its  fighting  men  and  therefore  we  must  learn  « 
tion.  Let  us  begin  at  home.  It  is  in  the  home  that  tire  prevention  should 
be  practiced  as  well  as  in  the  large  wholesale  houses,  grain  ware! 
any  place  where  supplies  of  food  are  kept  or  stored. 

Withiu  the  last  few  years,  a  progressive  mov^  towards  the  elimination 
of  fire  hazards  was  started  in  several  Btates  in  the   East.     This  mo 
ually  grew  until  it  reached  the  Pacific  <'oast  where  through  hard  work  by 
those  interested,  it  has  secured  a  solid  foundation  and  today  in  many  towns 
in   our   state,   fire    prevention    is   taught    in    the    public    schools,   commei 
clubs   and   in   the   fire   departments. 

We    also    found    that    the     I  nsurance    Companies    suddenly    awoke    t-> 

fact  that   during  this   war   eiisis.    ftpe   prevention    propaganda    would   b< 
great  asset.    The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  offered  then 
to  the  Government  which  were  accepted.     They  soon   found  they  had  I 
problem  on  their  hands,  but  they  started  aboul    net  only  assisting  tin1  G 
erument  in  preventing   fires   of   Government    property,    but    throughout    the 
manufacturine-    district    in    the    Larger    towns,    they    encouraged    and 
in  every  way  possible  the  inspection  of  any  buildings  containing  Pood  tap 
plies.     Through  this  organization  is  due  greal  credit   in  advancing  lire 
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vention  in  the  United  States  and  the  service  they  have  and  are  now  render- 
ing the  Government. 

I  find  that  the  majority  of  the  people  today  have  no  idea  how  tire  rates 
are  made  or  do  they  realize  the  service  a  Rating  Bureau  renders  to  them 
in  the  way  of  electrical  inspection,  inspection  of  automatic  sprinklers  and 
the  advice  they  give  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  public  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  this  is  only  secured  through  a  Eating  Bureau 
at  the  expense  of  the  insurance  companies. 

We  should  go  further  and  educate  the  agent,  yes,  and  some  of  the 
special  agents.  1  have  heard  agents  criticise  a  Eating  Bureau  on  account 
of  the  Bureau  notifying  them  of  errors  made  in  quoting  rates.  Those 
agents  are  the  ones  with  little  backbone  and  are  always  ready  to  criticise 
and  place  the  blame  on  the  other  fellow  and  in  doing  so  they  make  cer- 
tain representations  to  the  policyholder,  who,  of  course,  forms  an  opinion 
that  the  law  ought  to  do  something  to  these  insurance  companies  that  be- 
long to  Eating  Bureaus. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  an  agent  wrote  to  a  policyholder  stat- 
ing the  insurance  companies  had  a  trust  and  this  Eating  Bureau  made  the 
rates.  He  advised  the  policyholder  that  his  company  belonged  to  the  trust 
and  he  was  compelled  to  charge  him  a  certain  rate,  although  he  believed 
his  rate  should  be  less, — that  it  was  an  outrage  these  Bureaus  were  per- 
mitted to  gouge  the  public. 

This  policyholder  thought  he  had  been  robbed  and  forwarded  the  letter 
to  the  Insurance  Department  and  on  investigation  we  found  that  if  the 
schedule  had  been  applied  properly,  it  would  have  increased  the  rate  some 
8c.  I  personally  took  the  agent  to  the  policyholder  and  there  we  discussed 
the  question  of  insurance  companies  making  rates  and  what  Eating  Bureaus 
were  for.  The  assured  admitted  he  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  the  agent 
told  him  he  Avas  being  robbed.  We  knowT  of  other  cases  of  this  kind  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  that  is  occasionally  reported.  We  regret 
to  state  that  we  have  evidence  of  two  special  agents  advising  their  agents 
to  start  now  to  agitate  a  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  prohibit  Eating  Bureaus. 

Statistics  show  us  that  there  is  more  fire  insurance  written  in  the 
United  States  and  losses  paid  than  in  the  entire  world  combined.  Also  the 
insurance  in  the  United  States  is  written  under  a  more  liberal  form,  in  fact, 
it  is  demanded  by  the  people,  and  they  get  it,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  believe  we  do  not  appreciate  the  liberality  of  insurance  forms 
that  are  permitted  by  insurance  companies.     For  instance,  many  policies  are 
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subject  to  rewriting  and  by  doing  so,  cancellation  is  permitted.  And  at 
whose  expense?  Always  at  the  company's.  In  most  countries  cancellations 
are  not  provided  for.  You  take  a  policy  and  keep  it  as  if  it  was  a  special 
contract.  You  have  the  right  to  make  alterations  or  in  other  words,  en- 
dorsements are  permitted,  but  you  pay  for  this  privilege.  Still  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  impression  is  that  rates  are  high  in  the  Ignited  States 
and  if  they  are,  they  are  made  so  by  the  inattention  to  fire  prevention,  the 
liberality  of  forms,  adjustment  of  losses,  etc. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  every  Rating  Bureau  should  take1  the  task 
of  publicity  upon  itself;  their  representative  appearing  before  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  state,  not  in  an  antagonistic  way.  but  in  an  explan- 
atory way.  This  person  should  also  be  able  to  cultivate  the  acquaints 
of  the  editors  of  the  leading  papers  in  order  to  explain  the  principle 
rate  making  so  that  the  public  may  be  enlightened  on  this  important  factor 
of  the  business. 

Insurance  is  misjudged   because   it    is  misunderstood.      It    is  misunder- 
stood because  ii   seems  complicated  to  the  average  person  and  the  ave 
person  does  not  understand  the  insurance  companies,  but  when  some  repre- 
sentative of  an   insurance  company  who   is  in   the  class  of  an;.- 
into  a  commercial  body  or  a  community,  he  always  caus  'ion. 

We  who  are  interested  in  the  insurance  business,  read  about  insui 
lectures,   conventions,   dinners   and   banquets   being    held,   but    there    is   but 
very  little  given  to  the  press  explaining  why  these  meetings  are   held  and 
what  good  they  are  doing  for  the  public.     My  opinion  is  that  a   represen- 
tative  of  the   daily   press   ought   always   be  at    these   meetings   and    - 
appointed  to  furnish  the  propel-  information  so  it  can  be  given  out   to 
public  in  an  intelligent   way. 

"When   I  say  ''publicity.''    I   d<>   not    mean    just    the   daily   press.      I    mean 
every  Bource  possible.     I  recognize  that   the  [nsurance  Journals  an 

source  of  information   and   the   information   in    these   papers  should   be   placed 
in  the   hands  of  every   insurance   agent.      If   he   is    not    interested,   then 
safe  to  say  that   his  interest   lies  in  one  direction  and   there 
of  this  kind.     The  publicity  that    I  am  advocating  will  not  cure  all,  but   it 
will  go  a   lone   way  towards  correcting  a    prejudice   from  a   lack  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult   for  me  to  write  a   paper  for  this    \ 
ciation  for  you  understand    I  am  not   in  the  insurance  business,  but  am  «m 

the  other  side   of   the    \'r\u-i-    looking   on   and    perking    in.      What    little    I    I 
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said  is  done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  insurance  business  and  if  it  reaches 
home  and  changes  are  made  for  the  better,  then  I  have  done  a  service  to 
the  citizens  of  our  state,  but  I  realize  while  I  am  in  office  as  Commissioner 
I  am  recognized,  but  when  retired  from  office,  I  lose  my  identity.  I  am 
emphatic  in  saying  that  there  are  some  who  think  they  are  fooling  the 
other  fellow,  but  they  are  not  and  they  should  realize  that  there  is  only 
one  result  and  it  will  soon  be  coming  to  them. 

I  have  reviewed,  in  my  opinion,  a  few  of  the  weak  points  of  the  busi- 
ness and  told  you  of  my  troubles  and  after  it  is  all  said,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  is  the  same  old  story,  "What  is  the  Use?M      (Applause.) 

The  President — We  shall  have  the  pleasure  next,  gentle- 
men, of  listening  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  P.  Lyon,  of  Tacoma, 
the  President  of  the  Washington  State  Agents'  Association. 
Mr.  Lyon  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  commercial  world 
of  the  Northwest,  and  his  presence  here  today  as  a  contributor 
to  our  program  is  significant  of  the  concern  that  men  of  affairs 
feel  for  our  Association.  The  compliment  I  am  sure  we  all  ap- 
preciate.    Gentlemen,  Mr.  Lyon.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lyon — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  When  I  con- 
sented to  read  this  so-called  paper,  I  was  promised  by  Mr.  Porep 
that  if  I  didn't  care  to  read  it,  he  would  find  someone  who  would 
do  it  for  me.  Before  I  left  Tacoma,  I  contracted  a  very  vicious 
cold,  which  you  have  probably  noticed  in  my  voice.  I  want  to 
say  that  last  night  I  tried  to  conserve  my  voice  by  spending  the 
evening  indoors  with  some  members  of  this  Association,  but  I 
had  to  say,  "That's  good!"  so  many  times  that  I  strained  it  still 
more.  Then  I  hoped  that  someone  would  read  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  in  that  you  might  forget  1  was  guilty  of  perpetrating 
this  poor  first  effort  on  you,  and  perhaps  in  that  way  visit  your 
punishment  upon  the  other  fellow  rather  than  upon  me.  But 
here  I  am,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  say  something  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  "The  Value  of  Local  State  Agents'  Associations 
to  the  Companies." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LOCAL  STATE  AGENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS 
TO  THE  COMPANIES 

By  John  F.  Lyon 
President  Washington  State  Agents'  Association  of  T  a  coma,  Wash. 


"Whilst  the  Writer  feels  somewhat   pessimist 
to  his   ability   to   handle   this   subject    he   cannot 
plead    lack    of    years    of    experiei  local 

agent.      In    1894  while  assisting  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  a    Banking    Institution  in   ti 
Tacoma,    the    necessity    of    finding    some    other 
means    (tin  preferred)   of  earning  a   liv- 

ing became  very  apparent.     It   required   no  cap- 
ital   to   become  a   local   agent   and   judging    from 
the   ease  with   which    he  secured   the   representa- 
tion  of  two  companies,  ability  or  experience   in 
the  business  were  not  essential.    Thereafter,  with 
the  optimism   of  youth  and   inexperience   h< 
tered  his  friends  for  their  business,  undoubtedly  bragged  that  he  could 
care   of  their   insurance   better    than    the   other    fellow   and    occasionally    "' 
away  with  it. ' ' 

In    those    days    local    associations,    in    the     Northwest     at     least,    were    un- 
known and  a  state  Association  had  not  been  dreamed  of.     It  was  the  cue 

for    tin1    then    Secretary    of    the    Pacific     Board    to    \  i^it     Tacoma    at     periodic 

intervals  as  necessity  required  or  possibly  as  his  convenience  permitted. 
The  local  agents  were  notified  to  appear  before  him  during  certain  hours 
at  a   certain    hotel   where  they  were  "called   to  attention.''  old   orden 

Cinded,  and  new  orders  issued  (these  to  remain  in  effect  until  further 
amended  or  other  instructions  issued).  Woe  betide  the  local  agent  who 
dared    do  otherwise.      Their   was   ''not    to    reason   why.'' 

Later  a   Surveying  and   Rating  Bureau  was  established   in  Tacoma  ami 
while  the  opportunity  permits,  the  writer  desires  to  commend   the  uniform 

courtesy   and   consideration   extended    to    local    agents   at    that    time   and   at    all 

times  since  by  Mr.  Lee  McKenzie  of  the  Bureau.     In  those  days  tn< 
agents    representing   companies    who    were    unfit    to    Intelligently    represent 

either    the    insurer    or    the    assured.       At    the    National    Convention    of    I. 
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Agents  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  the  writer  had  been  asked  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  "Western  Local  Agent.7'  He  knew  less  of  the  topic  then 
than  hi  thinks  he  knows  now,  but  he  bravely  tackled  the  problem.  In 
search  of  material  he  called  on  the  Eating  Bureau  for  a  sample  of  the 
foolish  letters,  occasionally  perpetrated  on  that  long  suffering  organization 
by  local  agents.     Here  is  a  sample: 

A  local  agent  in  a  small  town  wrote  a  policy  for  William  Smith.  Smith 
was  not  the  real  name  but  is  sufficiently  good  for  the  story.  The  form 
was   as   follows: 

$1,000.00 — On   stock   of   General   merchandise,   etc.,   while   contained  in 

the   one   story    wooden  building   in   Town   of  Wash.      There  was  no 

information  on  the  Daily  Keport  as  to  the  exact  location,  nothing  about 
exposures,  nor  were  any  of  the  questions  about  deficiencies  or  anything  else 
answered  on  the  Daily  Keport.  The  rate,  however  indicated  that  it  could 
not  be  a  detached  risk.  The  Examiners  in  the  Association  Office  promptly 
tagged  the  Daily  Keport  for  further  particulars  as  to  diagram  showing 
location,  exposures  and  deficiencies  and  they  also  requested  the  elimination 
of  the  word  ''Etcetera."  This  particular  agent  had  been  appointed  only 
a  short  time  before  and  in  reply  to  the  request  he  answered  as  follows : 

August 1904 

Lee   Mackenzie, 

Chief  Surveyor 

Washington  Insurance  Association, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  just  got  notice  about  Smith 's  policy.  From  the  way  you  ask 
questions,  you  must  think  that  Bill  Smith  aint  all  right;  well  he  is  and 
he's  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Came  mighty  near  getting  nominated  for 
Representative  from  this  district  for  the  House  next  session  and  he'd 
have  got  it,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  lot  of  cheap  politicians.  But 
if  yon  want  to  know  where  his  store  is,  it's  on  the  corner  next  to  Patsy 
Grogan's  Saloon  and  right  across  the  street  from  the  livery  stable. 
The  Methodist  Church  is  in  the  same  block,  only  Bill's  store  fronts  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  from  the  Church.  He's  got  a  brick  chimney 
alright  and  if  he'd  had  a  stove  pipe,  I'd  have  said  so.  Of  course,  if 
yon  don't  like  to  have  "etcetera"  in  the  policy  I'll  scratch  it  out, 
but  I  don't  see  what  hurt  it's  going  to  do.  If  I  can't  writer  policies 
all    right   why   don't   you   get   somebody   that   can;    there  aint   anything 
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in   the  insurance   anyhow.      Xow  if   there  anymore  things  wrong   about 
the  policy,  send  the  young  fellow  down  here  who  appointed 

and  get  it  fixed  all  right. 

Yours  truly, 

Xow  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  Agents  are  practically  un- 
known in  these  later  years  and  believes  firmly  that  the  formation  of  Local 
associations   has  largely  brought  about   this  result.      The   intei 
ideas  amongst  agents  has  not  only  improved  the  ethics  of  the  business  bat 
has  been  responsible  for  improvement  in  an  educational  way,   thereby  mak- 
ing local  agents  more  valuable  to  the  companies  th< 
to   the  assured.     Never  in  the  experience   of   the  writer   hav< 
felt   more   loyal   to   companies    than    they    do    todaj 
interests    of   both    are    the    same    to    a    very    large    extent.      I 
Managers  and  General  Agents,  however,  to  meet   that  spirit   in  th< 
in    which    it    deserves.      The    writer    recommends    frequent    mee1     _-    with 
Local   Associations    for   the    further   cementing    of    that    loyalty   and    g 
fellowship.     Local    agents   make  mistakes   and   they   admit   them. 
Agents  and   Managers  make  mistakes   but   they   don't   always  adn 
Do  not  be  too  critical  of  the  hard  working  Local  Agent.     As  a   rule 
always  doing  his  best  although  that  is  qoI   always  appreciated. 
ing  example  Illustrating  this  eame  to  the  knowledge  of  the  h 
A  certain  local  agent   in  one  of  our  larger  cities  secured  a   li 
to  be  placed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.     His  Leading  company   in 
desired   to  place   the   entire   line    if   possible,   was    temporarily 
services  of  a  special   Agent,  bo  he  was  a1   a   Loss  just   what    to  do.     H 
ever,  he  telephoned   the   former  Special   Agent   and  asked    bis 
coverage.     The  Special   Agent   recognizing  the  busim 
recommended  binding  this  particular  company 
the  sending  of  a  telegram  to  the  residence  address  of  the  G< 
This  was  done.     The   former  Special  Agent    knowing 
the  General   Agent    would   more  than   likely  criticize  the   iocs 
Saturday   afternoon    coverage    of   such    an    amount,   promptly 
himself  stating  that  he  had   recommended  acceptance  of  the  !!-• 

also  suggested  that  the  local  agent  should  not  be  criticize 
company.     Later  he  received  a  Letter  from  the  General   Agent   thanking  him 
for  his  services  and  admitting  that  he  (the  General 
to  write  a   scathing  letter  t<>  the   Local   Agent    for  his  Saturri 
coverage.     The  General  Agent  also  admitted  that  the  lui^i 
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and  capped  the  climax  by  wanting  to   know  "why  in   H "  his  former 

Special  Agent  had  not  authorized  acceptance  of  the  whole  line  of  $90,000. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  we  still  have  much  to  do  to  get  closer  together  in 
our  relations  with  each  other. 

Now  about  the  Washington  State  Association  of  Local  Agents.  It  is 
constantly  trying  to  handle  the  more  general  and  complex  troubles,  caring 
for  the  interests  of  the  Local  Agents  where  no  local  Association  exists,  and 
at  all  times  working  for  improvement  of  business  ethics  and  elimination 
of  corrupt  practices.  Much  good  has  been  done,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  accomplish.  The  State  Association  has  freely  offered  its  services  to  the 
Washington  Advisory  Committee,  believing  as  it  does,  that  mutual  co- 
operation will  not  only  check  any  existing  evils  but  tend  to  prevent  new 
ones  from  being  formed. 

Local  Agents  want  your  co-operation.  In  return  for  it  they  are  willing 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  you.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  just  how 
much  they  can  help  you.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  state  laws. 
The  legislators  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands  of  a  number  of 
insurance  agents  residing  in  the  state,  than  they  will  to  managers  residing 
in  San  Francisco.  Every  State  Senator  or  Eepresentative  will  do  more 
for  his  friend  Jones,  local  agent  of  the  small  town,  than  he  will  do  for 
the  president  of  the  insurance  company,  whom  he  does  not  know  and  upon 
whom  he  looks  with  suspicion.  The  interests  of  local  agents  are  your  in- 
terests. Their  fight  is  your  fight.  You  may  stay  on  the  side  lines  and 
watch  or  you  can  join  with  them  in  their  work. 

hi  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  local  and  State  Associations, 
their  objects  are  defined  as  follows: 

1 '  To  enforce  sound  principles  .  .  .  diminish  fire  hazards  and  in- 
cendiarism and  to  promote  confidence  and  harmony. "  These  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  true  fire  insurance  man  from  the  smallest  agent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  company.     Gentlemen,  let  us  work  together.    (Applause.) 

The  President — The  topic  of  the  next  paper,  gentlemen,  is 
''Myths  and  Paradoxes  of  the  Insurance  Business. "  And  at 
this  point  in  the  program,  let  me  spring  an  innovation  and  intro- 
duce the  gentleman  who  prepared  this  paper  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  telegram.  About  the  15th  of  January  I  had  received 
all  of  my  papers  save  one,  and  I  became  unduly  nervous,  and 
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wired  to  this  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  and  I   received  in  re- 
sponse this  telegram : 

"Walter  P.  Porep,  President  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of 
of  the  Pacific.  S(.;|tTlt,    Washington. 

"Work,  weather,  family  sickness,  visiting  relations  and 
agents,  holiday  season,  financial  troubles,  procrastination,  genera] 
debility  and  other  things  have  interfered  with  th<*  preparation 
of  paper,  but  will  endeavor  to  gel  to  you  by  thirty-first.  In  any 
event,  will  be  ready  when  you  call  them  to  the  post.  Photograph 
included.  «Wlf    d 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Deans. 
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By  William  Deans. 
General  Agent  Hanover  &  Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co.  's,  San  Francisco. 


When  your  worthy  President  honored  me  with 
an  invitation  to  write  a  paper  for  this  meeting, 
coupled  with  which  was  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing my  own  subject,  I  was  so  impressed  by  the 
compliment,  and  his  estimate  of  my  ability,  that 
I  overlooked  your  right  to  consideration  in  the 
matter;  likewise  I  failed  to  consult  my  own 
better   judgment,    and    accepted   his   invitation. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  indiscretion  on  my 
part  you  are  now  called  upon  to  withstand  a  gas 
attack  without   the   protection  of  masks. 

The  proportions  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken 
quickly  became  apparent  to  me,  and  in  ransack- 
ing my  mind  in  quest  of  a  theme  worthy  of  your  consideration,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  criticism  of  a  certain  popular  author — it  was  said  of  him 
that  it  seemed  incredible  a  man  could  know  so  little — that  he  surely  must 
have  acquired   ignorance. 

The  writing  of  papers  is,  in  a  measure,  a  by-product  of  the  insurance 
business,  and  [  think  no  member  of  the  profession  should  consider  his 
education  complete  until  lie  has  written  one,  even  though  he  may  never 
have  an  opportunity,  or  an  invitation,  to  read  it  before  such  a  discriminat- 
ing audience  as  this.  In  his  production  he  will  have  given  play  to  his 
ideals,  and  naturally  lie  will  be  benefitted  thereby,  while  his  associates  and 
the   profession    generally  will  profit  indirectly. 

Reference  to  the  archives  of  this  and  of  similar  associations  indicates 
the  average  performance  of  those  who  have  ventured  into  this  field  of 
endeavor,  to  be  but  one  paper  and  a  fraction  per  man.  Whether  this  should 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  such  productions  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say — but  at  least  it  should  not  discourage  those  who  believe  they 
have   a    message. 

T  am  of  the  opinion  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  average  man 
when   he   admits,   to  himself  at   least,  that  he  is  no  longer  an   authority  on 
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a  particular  subject — he   has  come   to  know   so  many  things   about   it    I 
are  not  so. 

Xow   that   was   my   predicament — I   did   not    possess    sun" 
knowledge  on  any  single  phase  of  our  business  to  warrant  venturii  _ 
uncharted  sea  of  criticism  with  my  opinions,  therefore  concluded  * 
my  observations  to  generalities  in  the  entire  field  of 

The  few  vagrant  thoughts  I  have  assembled  for  youi 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of 

MYTHS   AND    PARADOXES    IX    PISE    INS 

Anticipating   an   immediate   query    in    your    mind   as    t«>    1 1 1  *  *    mam  • 
which    these   phenomena    manifest    th<  brief    dictionary    defin 

may  stimulate  your  imagination — 

MYTH — A  fictitious   narrative   |  and    for  a   tit 

historical — but   without   any    basis    <»1     * 

PARADOX — A   statement   or  expression   seemingly,   thoi  _ 
sarily  absurd  or  self-contradictory  in  it<  terms. 

It  is  not    my   intention   to   pursue  my   investigations  t..   their   fin 
logical  conclusion,  even   were  it   within  my  ability  t«>  .in  so,  but 
call  them  to  your  attention  briefly,  believing  that   it  thej 
your  minds  will  be  stimulated  t<>  action  thereby,  witl 

Insurance  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  business,  and  th< 
commercial  credit   revol  ae  poetic  minded   person   ha- 

as   the    handmaid   of   commerce     and    conceding    it    t«>   I- 

gender   may   account    for  BOme   of 

in  it  are  recognized  as  men  of  honesty,  integrity,  and   abilil 

high  order.     Notwithstanding  all  <>t'  these  admitte 

today   enjoys   a    reputation   but    little   above   that    of   th< 

Before  the  judgmenl    bi 

izations,  and  that   tribunal,  the  approval  of  which   is  mi 

all     others — public     opinion — the     bill     ut  fire     insu  all 

negatives. 

However,  being  conscious  .»t'  our  own   h< »n« -^t    purposes,  and 
of   unjust   and  unwarranted   criticism,  we   have   sought    an   explai 
this  antagonism  on  the  pari  of  those  whose  pal 

[gnorance  of  the  principles  of   insun 
education  and  publicity,  the  cure. 
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It  will  hardly  do  to  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  public  the  entire 
responsibility  for  its  failure  to  appraise  us  at  our  real  value,  for  I  suspect 
that  it  is  not  altogether  ignorance  on  their  part,  but  rather  knowledge  of 
certain  of  our  precepts  and  practices  which  is  responsible  for  the  reputa- 
tion we  enjoy — and  so  long  as  these  seeming  myths  and  paradoxes  persist 
in  the  degree  they  do  in  the  field  practice  of  fire  insurance,  the  parading 
of  our  virtues  will  avail  us  little. 

The  World's  War  now  being  waged,  the  proportions  and  awfulness  of 
which  are  beyond  comprehension  or  description,  has  upset  all  precedents, 
and  disturbed  every  phase  of  human  life  to  such  an  extent  that  individual 
affairs  and  interests  seem  trivial  by  comparison.  Changes  have  been  wrought 
with  such  rapidity  and  violence  that  no  man  can,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, prophecy  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it 
is  difficult  to  concentrate  one's  mind  on  peaceful  pursuits,  or  seriously  con- 
sider normal  activities,  uninfluenced  by,  or  apart  from  the  war.  Yet  that 
is  what  I  have  attempted,  and  in  your  criticisms,  will  you  kindly  keep  in 
mind  that  pre-war  conditions  have  only  been  considered  by  me. 

Insurance,  in  common  with  all  other  business  institutions  will  be  con- 
fronted with  new  conditions  when  peace  sets  in,  but  just  what  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  same  will  be  is  not  apparent  at  this  time. 

Taking  up  for  consideration  first,  the  Local  Agent,  because  of  his 
prestige  alphabetically,  and  the  fact  that  Premiums  have  their  genesis  in 
his  activities.  He  is  the  Outpost  in  the  field  of  Insurance;  the  point  of 
contact  between  Companies  and  the  Public.  By  virtue  of  this  position  he 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  moulding  of  Public  Opinion. 

While  he  is  OUR  AGENT,  we  observe  that  in  the  performance  of  his 
normal  functions  he  represents  the  Company  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  its  transactions  legal.  In  that  larger  sense,  which  contemplates 
loyalty  to  all  the  interests  of  his  principal,  he  is  sadly  deficient.  When 
controversy  arises  he  lines  up  with  the  opposition,  as  evidenced  by  his  atti- 
tude on  questions  of  rates,  legislation  and  loss  adjustments. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  his  character  as  a  man,  but  rather  of  his 
business  standards.  He  is  the  product  of  our  Agency  system,  conspicuous 
features  of  which  are  the  multiplicity  of  Companies  represented,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Agent's  proprietary  right  in  the  business  developed  by  him. 
These  conditions  have  resulted  in  diversity  of  interests,  calling  for  frac- 
tional loyalty,  which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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Taking  the  present  trend  of  thought  as  a  criterion,  the  outlool 
improvement    is    not    promising,    therefore    the    Local    Agent    may    not 
counted  as  an  asset  by  Companies  in  their  campaign    for   public    ft 

Until   a   closer   community   of   interest    is    developed    between   Company 
and  Agent,  the  latter  will  continue  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Myth. 

With   all  the  attributes  of  the   Local   Agent,   and   some   more    peculiar 
to  himself,  we  have  the  Broker.     He  is  the  pampered  child  of  the  [nsurs 
business.      He   is   the   employee   and   legally    represents    the   assured    h 
transactions,  yet  he  is  compensated   for  his  service  by  tin 

Having  no  entangling  alliances,  he  is   free  to  place  his   business 
he  pleases,  and  therein  lies  the  secrel   of  I  -   in  exploit 

panies.     By  the  judicious  use  of  thumb  screws,  in  the  nature  of  large  and 
attractive  lines,  he  is  able  in  extracl   from  the  hands  of  Compani 
which  would  be  Impossible  to  a  Local  A  _ 

Considering   his    versatility    from    every   angle    the    Broker   can    qualify 
either  as   a    Myth   or  a    Paradox. 

CO-OPERATIVE    COMPETITION:      This    rather 
tion  describes  a   unique  characteristic  which  exists  in   no  other  bi 
far  as  I  am  informed.     We  have  taken  three  of  the  most  Important   fac 
of  competitive  business   and   standardized   them,   namely :     com  pen* 
producer  (Agent's  commission),  quality  of  commodity  (the  poliej  i 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  (the  rate).     'Thus  the  field  of  activity  ie 
stricted  to  that   rather  indefinite  sphere,  "personal  which  in  turn 

introduces  the  question  of  morals.     As  a  consequence,  the  relations  bet1 
Companies  and  Agents,  and  the  ethical  formula  <>t   the  latter  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business,   indicate  a    very    flexible  standard   of   practice,   and   that 
the  Golden  Rule  is  n«»t  the  slogan  of  Fire  [nsurance  ii 

Whether    I usuia no-    is    a    Business   or    a    Profession    ia    nn 
question;    l>ut    with    the    principal    elements    which    consl 
absent,   it   would  appear  to   be   Impressed   more   with  the   nature  ol    a    I 
fession,  and  as  such  should  possess  a  code  of  ethics  less  variable 
"gentleman's  agreement,"  which  is  our  present   rule  and  guide,  and   w 
which    a    charge   of   conduct    unbecoming    an    [nsurance    Man,    would    - 
inconceivable,  and  likewise  paradoxical. 

COMPENSATION    TO    AGENTS:    We    follow   the    principle 

unionism,   in    that    we    fix   a    uniform    scale   of    remuneration 
experience  <»r  character  of  service  rendered  bj  oui  agents. 
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The  Graded  Commission  Plan,  while  not  universal,  is  the  most  popular; 
but  as  to  its  advantages,  there   is   a   diversity  of  opinion.     Over-insurance 

and  arson  are  attributed  to  it,  and  it  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  because 
it  constitutes  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  expense  of  conducting  business. 
It  has  been  intimated  from  time  to  time  that  unless  Companies  are  able  to 
accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  cost,  it  may  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  treatment. 

Theoretically,  that  plan  which  contemplates  payment  of  a  rhit  commis- 
sion and  a  contingent  on  profit  would  appear  to  be  sound  and  logical; 
also,  it  answers  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Local  Agent's 
interest  should  not  cease  with  the  issuance  of  the  policy  and  the  receipt  of 
his  commission.  A  movement  to  secure  for  this  plan  the  approval  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Association  of  State  Insurance  Commissioners  failed  re- 
cently owing  to  opposition  from  Agents  and  Companies,  consequently  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  it  will  become  popular,  other  than  in  theory. 

UNDERWRITERS   AGENCIES:      It   is   quite   generally  contended   by 

Local  Agents  Associations,  and  some  Companies  not  maintaining  such  sat- 
ellites, that  Underwriters  Agencies  are  the  offspring  of  greed.  Undoubtedly 
the  existence  of  many  of  them  is  founded  ou  nothing  more  substantial  than 
the  excuse  that  other  Companies  have  them. 

Their  character  and  influence  on  the  business  are  known  to  you  all.  so 
details  would  be  superfluous.  Whether  they  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
response  to  a  natural  and  legitimate  demand,  or  have  been  propagated  by 
artificial  methods,  they  are  with  us  in  constantly  increasing  number  and 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  legal  birth  cer- 
tificates, or  declare  them  illegitimate. 

They  are  very  frequently  described  as  Myths,  and  that  a  Company 
should  by  the  substitution  or  addition  of  a  Trade  Name,  create  competition 
for  itself  and  its  representatives,  does  seem  paradoxical. 

TREATY  REINSURANCE:  This  practice  has  developed  with  such 
rapidity,  and  attained  such  proportions  that  it  is  arousing  serious  concern 
on  the  part  of  Companies  and  Agents. 

In  1916  twenty-two  foreign  Treaty  Reinsurance  Companies  received 
$50,444,000.00  in  net  premiums,  approximately  the  equivalent  to  15%  of 
the  total  annual  premium  income  of  all  direct  writing  Companies,  and  an 
increase  of  120%  in  five  years,  17  foreign  Treaty  Reinsurance  Companies 
receiving  $22,738,000.00  in  1911. 
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In  the  distribution  of  this  vast  sum  the  direct  writing  Companies  have 
performed  the  functions  of  brokers,  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  them  being 
in  the  over-riding  commission.     The  expense  ratio  of  the   Eteit  I  om- 

panies  averages  32%,  as  against  42%   for  direct  writing  Companies,  a  mar- 
gin of  10%  in  favor  of  the  Reinsuring  Companies.     T) 
for  losses  and  underwriting  profit,  and  but  58$    to  the  direct  writing  com- 
panies.    I  believe  this  constitutes  discrimination  against  the  insuring  public 
which  cannot  be  defended. 

Another  phase  of  the  question,  is  the  writing  of  jumbo  lines,  depending 
on  treaty  reinsurance  facilities  to  care  for  the  equently  the  m 

portion.     Now   every   dollar   of   business   bo   reinsured    La   taken   out    of   the 
insurance   market,  so   far   as   ail    other   direct    writing  Compai 
are  concerned,  thereby  tending  to  undermine  our  Agency  System  whicl 
are  at  the  same  time  striving  to  build   up. 

It  is  true  the  war  has  given  this  practice  back,  and 

problem  it  may  ultimately  !>••  solved  thereby. 

That   the   system    has    it    advantages   must    be   admitted;    but   whether 
they  are  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  is  open  to  question.     It'  our    \ 
is  worth  preserving,   I   believe  this  prt  one  that  Bhou 

the  serious  attention  of  the  Companii 

BATES:    Here  is  the  Btorm  center  of  our  troubles.     At   do  time  is  the 
atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  problem  calm  and   peaceful,      i 
of  Companies  to  make  their  own  rates  is  do  longer  their  exclusive  privil< 
in  many  states  they  arc  being  chaperoned  bo  their  activities  by  the  n 
sentatives  of  the    I nsura nee    Departments.      Formerly   Open   Competition   in 

rates  was  demanded;   now  the  pendulum   has  swung  in   tl pposil 

tion,  and  Anti-discrimination  laws  adorn  the  statute  Books  of  mat 

A   classification    system,    national    in    its   scope,    has    been    put    into   0 

tion  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  State   Lnsui 

sioners,  their  theory  being  that   the  combined  experience  of  the  Companies 

over  a  given   period  will   indicate  the  on   varioi 

and  thus   provide   a    basis   on    which    to   formulate   s    rat  dule    foi 

future  use. 

However,  as  the  schedules  now  in  use  throughout  the  country 

uniform,   and    the   ratio    of    insurance    to   values    rarely    being    taken    into    I 

sideration,  there  is  grave  doubt   in  the  minds  of  many   whose  opinions  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  to  the  value  of  Buch  data,  when  obtained.     At 
least,  with  such  detects  in  the  classifications,  there  will  be  indiscriminat 
in  the  rates  produced,  regardless  of  the  edicts  of  Leg 
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Iu  defense  of  our  Rating  Systems  we  have  claimed  the  law  of  average 
and  distribution  as  its  basis,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  half  truths  regard- 
ing our  classification  and  experience  tables,  so  that  our  arguments  have  not 
proven  convincing. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  schedule  rating  throughout  the  country,  with  necessary 
modifications  to  care  for  sectional  conditions,  taking  into  consideration 
classification  and  the  ratio  of  insurance  to  value. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1869  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  through  a  Legislative  Committee  investigated  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  then  three  years  old,  and  in  its  report  lias  this  to 
say  concerning  the  objects  of  that  organization,  which  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  in  1916: 

' '  The  specific  objects  and  reforms  aimed  at  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  organized  July  19,  1866  (and  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
which  purposes  the  co-operative  local  boards  have  been  formed),  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

"1.  To  establish  uniform  rates  of  premium  based  upon  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  classification  of  risks,  and  also  to  secure  uniform  and 
just  legislation  as  applied  to  the  local  insurance  policy  of  the  several  states. 

"2.  To  repress  incendiarism,  and  reform  abuses  in  regard  to  over- 
insurance,  the  premature  settlement  of  claims,  the  dangerous  construction 
of   buildings,  and   the   exorbitant  commissions  paid  to  agents   and  brokers. 

"3.  To  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  precise  cost  of  insur- 
ance policies  written  on  the  different  classes  of  risks,  so  that  each  may 
stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  every  dollar's  worth  of  property  in- 
sured shall  be  made  to  bear  its  due  proportion  of  assessments,  and  no  more; 
also  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  public  by  a  systematic  effort  to 
reduce  its  hazards,  rather  than  by  seeking  to  advance  the  rates  so  as  to 
cover  them. 

"4.  To  collect  and  disseminate  valuable  information  upon  the  subject 
of  fire  insurance,  in  order  to  approximate  the  business  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  principles  of  an  exact  science;  also  to  develop  the  immutable 
law  of  average  which  underlies  the  management  of  this  business,  and  upon 
the  proper  application  of  which  the  successful  results  of  all  honest  under- 
writing depend;  and, 

"5.  To  that  end,  to  establish  a  bureau  of  insurance  statistics,  man- 
aged by  experts,  whose  function  it  shall  be  not  merely  to  frame  theories, 
but  to  gather  up  and   record  those  substantial   facts,  practical  results  and 
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actual  experiences,  from  a  comparison  of  which  correct  generalizations  nmy 
be  drawn.  The  information  thus  to  be  collected  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  has  hitherto  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  want  of  .just  rack 
an  organization  as  this  National  Board  and  its  local  auxiliaries  have  fur- 
nished. ' ' 

Considering  what  has  been  actually  accomplished  during  the  interven- 
ing 50  odd  years  since  this  ambitious  program  was  outlined  we  must  be 
impressed  with  the  proportion  of  the  task  before  present  day  underwriter! 
— if  we  expect  to  reduce  the  resistenee  which  no  >ui  front. 

Difference   in   the  opinions  of  those  responsible   for  the  upbuildii  g 
any  great   institution   or   movement    have   always   exerted   a    vital    Influence 
in  its  development.     In   Fire   [nsurance,  because  of  the 

influence  of  the  minority  report,  there  is  evidence  t<»  support  the  belief 
that   this   factor   lias  sometimes  neutralized    proj  movements;    oi 

suited  in  retrograde  action.     The  belief  that  there  is  a  cure  for  tl 

in  our  system— may  in  itself  be  B  myth.  Mai  ted  remedies  in  tin- 
past  have  proven  to  be  only  prescriptions  on  application.  However,  mir 
critics  will  continue  to  hold  us  responsible  ami  it  is  up  t»>  lit;  if  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  needed  reform. 

Merc  ends  what  may  be  termed  "A  Bill  of  Exceptions*'  to  pi 

practice    in     Fire    lusuiancc;    and    a    ratln-r    ramfa  iption    <>t     wliat     in 

my   opinion   constitute  sunn-   of   the    Mythfl   and    Paradoxes    in    OUF   DUSil 

I     thank    yon    for    your    courtesy    and    patience    in    listening     to    it. 

(Applause.) 

The  President  As  it  is  qow  after  twelve,  we  will  stand 
adjourned  until  two  o'clock,  gentlemen.  I  will  ask  you  to  be  in 
your  seats  promptly  al  thai  time. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 
Tuesday,  February  5th,  1918. 

The  President — Complying  with  the  motion  made  this  morn- 
ing and  carried,  empowering  the  chair  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  act  upon  the  various  reports,  including  the  Address  of  the 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer's  report,  the  report  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
chair  will  appoint  as  such  Committee,  Mr.  Folger,  Mr.  Tiede- 
mann,  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry. 

The  Secretary — I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  for  honorary 
membership  in  this  Association  a  gentleman  who  has  been  with 
us  for  many  years  and  lias  now  retired  from  the  insurance  busi- 
ness— Mr.  Clinton  Folger.  I  move  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
Clinton  Folger  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

The  President — I  am  glad  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Clinton 
Folger  to  those  who  already  have  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  Have  you  anything  further  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Secretary  > 

The  Secretary — Nothing  further  at  present. 

The  President — We  will  proceed,  then,  with  the  papers  on 
the  program  for  this  afternoon.  First  we  will  listen  to  one  upon 
the  subject  4t  Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bur- 
well,  of  Seattle.  Will  Mr.  Burwell  please  come  forward. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  Burwell — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters Association  of  the  Pacific:  I  have  known  for  some 
time  that  I  was  to  write  this  paper,  so  I  cannot  say  to  you  that 
J  came  totally  unprepared.  But  before  I  proceed  to  its  reading 
I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  stand  here  half  as  much  in  confidence 
as  I  do  in  humility,  and  in  that  connection  to  say  to  you  that  he 
who  was  my  friend  is  now  mine  enemy,  and  I  refer  to  Mr.  Porep. 
About  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  came  to  me  and  said.  "We 
have  about  fifteen  papers  for  our  next  meeting,  and  fourteen  of 
them  don't  amount  to  anything.  AYe  just  got  those  to  fill  the 
program.  But  there  is  one  upon  the  subject  of  'Shipbuilding 
and  its  Hazards'  that  has  no  precedence  in  the  annals  of  our 
Association,  there  is  no  collateral  reading  that  can  be  used  in 
aid  of  it,  and  it  demands  proper  and  intelligent  treatment  by 
men  of  deep  knowledge  of  literature.  AYe  have  had  a  meeting 
clown  south,  and  we  have  decided  there  is  only  one  special  agent 
on  the  Coast  who  can  treat  the  subject  properly,  and  so  we  have 
asked  you,  as  that  one,  to  prepare  for  us  this  paper."  Of  course 
I  agreed  with  Air.  Porep  in  everything  he  said,  and  I  accepted 
the  task.  I  immediately  ran  out  on  the  street  and  told  my 
friends  and  the  special  agents  the  honor  that  I  had  had.  and  how 
much  I  appreciated  it,  and  the  first  special  I  met  said.  '*Well, 
he  tried  to  stick  me  with  the  same  paper,  but  I  was  too  old  to  be 
caught  that  way."  And  so  I  went  on  through  the  line  of  the 
men  I  knew,  and  found  out  that  they  had  likewise  been  approached 
upon  the  subject.  And  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  told 
the  entire  truth  when  he  said  I  was  the  only  man  available. 
AYell,  I  set  to  work  on  it,  and  I  met  with  a  good  many  difficulties. 
For  one  thing  I  was  thrown  out  of  a  shipyard  by  the  Govern- 
ment who  thought  I  was  a  spy,  and  one  obstacle  followed  an- 
other, but  finally  here  I  am,  and  now  I  will  have  my  reveng 
the  Association  in  reading  this  paper. 
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SHIPYARDS  AND   THEIR   HAZARDS 

W.  T.  Bur  well, 
Special  Agent  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Mr.  President  and  members   of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers Association  of  the  Pacific: 

I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  pardon  the  after- 
math of  a  deep  seated  cold  that  still  interferes 
with  my  voice,  and  which  was  not  anticipated 
when  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  in- 
teresting subject.  In  outlining  the  article  I 
found  that  it  fell  naturally  into  four  divisions. 
A  short  synopsis  of  our  marine  history;  a  prac- 
tical discussion  of  the  more  prominent  physical 
hazards;  some  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  rating  schedules  as  applied,  and  an  attempt 
to  analyze  the  possible  existence  of  moral  hazard. 


Since  that  time  two  thousand  years  ago  when  the  Phoenecians  of  Tyre 
roamed  the  seas  and  impressed  their  will  upon  the  various  powers,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  different  civilizations  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  su- 
premacy of  the  sea.  Few  nations  have  retained  a  premier  position  in  the 
world's  affairs  without  observing  a  due  regard  for  the  importance  for  their 
merchant  marine.  The  flight  of  years  that  has  witnessed  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  trireme  of  the  Venetian  into  the  colossal  cargo  carrier  of  today, 
has  seen  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  world  pass  in  turn  to  many  pow- 
ers, associated  ever  with  their  rapid  growth  and  prosperity.  Thus  we  find  that 
in  later  years  Spain,  Holland,  England,  the  United  States,  and  finally  Great 
Britain  have  successively  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

In  this  country  we  find  record  of  the  building  of  a  small  pinnace  as 
early  as  1607  and  in  1762  the  first  seaworthy  cargo  carrier  was  launched, 
heralding  the  birth  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine.  By  1796  the 
actual  ocean  borne  shipping  of  this  country  had  increased  to  over  half  a 
million  tons  of  seaworthy  vessels,  manned  by  an  adventurous  and  intelligent 
class  of  seafaring  gentlemen. 
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The  growth  of  our  commerce  was  steady  and  continuous  for  many 
years,  until  our  position  as  a  first  sea  power  became  assured  in  1845.  In 
thai  year  Austin  Griffiths  designed  and  built  the  "Rainbow, "  which  epoch 
ma  kino  vessel  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  famous  "Clipper  Ships" 
named  after  a  slang  word  of  the  period.  They  originated  a  new  model  of 
sailing  ship  and  established  records  that  placed  American  ships  and  skippers 
in  a  supreme  position  in  ocean  trade. 

The  golden  era  of  American  shipping  lasted  approximately  until  the 
year  1  S(54  and  embraced  two  and  a  half  million  ultimate  tonnage.  While 
a  small  amount  of  this  was  lost  in  the  Civil  War,  an  immeasurably  greater 
ha rni  was  done  our  merchant  marine  by  the  senseless  and  prejudicial  legisla- 
tion of  the  period.  Capital,  discouraged,  turned  to  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Many  of  our  ships  were  sold  to  foreign  nations  and  the  world 's 
trade  control  passed  rapidly  once  more  to  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
where  it  rests  today. 

In  1914  the  world  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  a  war  such  as  history 
has  never  known.  In  that  year  the  United  States  possessed  less  than  one 
million  tons  of  ocean  registry,  our  seagoing  facilities  being  approximately 
what  we  possessed  in  the  year  1795.  Due  to  a  congested  ocean  tonnage 
occasioned  by  the  "U"  boat  warfare,  and  to  the  grave  condition  of  inter- 
national transportation,  this  country  suddenly  awoke  to  the  crying  need 
for  bottoms  to  transport  our  goods  abroad.  Shippers  with  merchandise 
lying  idle  on  their  hands  frantically  appealed  to  the  Government  for  relief 
in  the  unexpected  emergency.  It  responded  in  some  measure,  first  trying 
to  purchase  foreign  bottoms  and  upon  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  opening 
to  United  States  general  registry  any  and  all  foreign  built  shipping.  This 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  probably  550,000  tons  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  this  country  possibly  has  an  ocean  going  fleet 
of  three  and  a  half  million  tons,  made  up  of  American  and  commandeered 
German  and  Austrian  bottoms.  In  available  tonnage,  the  nation  is  at  pres- 
ent in  a  superior  position  to  its  status  in  1865,  though  relatively  compared 
to  other  nations,  our  position  is  not  so  flattering. 

After  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the  shortage  of 
shipping  facilities  became  acute.  Moreover  the  waging  of  an  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  began  to  diminish  the  world's  available  tonnage  at  an 
alarmingly  rapid  rate.  At  the  present  date  it  is  probable  that  the  losses 
from  this  source  will  total  five  million  tons,  and  by  the  end  of  1918  it  is 
estimated  that  nine  million  in  tonnage  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
To  offset   this  drain,   France,  Japan,  Great   Britain  and  Canada   are   strain- 
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ing  ever  resource  to  build  ships  of  any  and  all  kinds.  Combined,  these 
nations  should  produce  better  than  three  millions  of  tons  per  year,  while 
the  United  States,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion may  be  good  for  five  million  tons  more. 

Effective  work  in  this  country  commenced  in  September,  1917,  when 
the  Fleet  Corporation  let  contracts  for  636  ships,  totalling  3,125,000  tons 
burthen  and  commandeered  private  tonnage  under  construction  or  con- 
tracted for  to  the  extent  of  two  and  one  half  million  tons  more.  Of  the 
ships  to  be  constructed  by  the  shipping  board,  353  are  of  wood  of  probably 
thirty-five  hundred  tons  burden  and  ten  knot  speed,  fifty-eight  of  compo- 
sition wood  and  steel  with  the  same  specifications  and  two  hundred-twenty  - 
five  of  steel,  upwards  of  seventy-five  hundred  tons  burden,  and  a  speed  of 
twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  knots.  We  thus  hope  to  increase  our  merchant 
marine  to  nine  and  one  half  million  tons  by  1918. 

The  full  scope  of  this  work  is  almost  impossible  to  visualize.  Throb- 
bing under  an  emergency  head  of  steam,  a  multitude  of  shipyards  are  built 
or  building  at  advantageous  points  in  the  United  States.  Seattle  alone 
having  four  great  steel  yards  and  some  twenty  for  constructing  wooden 
ships,  these  yards  holding  contracts  equaling  about  three  times  the  annual 
output  of  the  entire  United  States  prior  to  the  Avar.  These  new  enter- 
prises are  engaging  the  interest  of  insurance  underwriters  who  are  daily 
considering  the  values  involved  with  their  consequent  insurance  problems, 
and  both  companies  and  rating  bureaus  are  devoting  an  unusual  amount  of 
time  and  study  to  the  class.  Fortunately,  it  is  susceptible  to  systematic 
inspection  and  discussion  as  there  are  no  complicated  or  unknown  pro- 
cesses involved. 

INSPECTION. 

In  finally  obtaining  admission  to  a  number  of  such  plants,  the  writer 
was  impressed  by  the  measures  for  fire  prevention  which  in  nearly  every 
case  had  been  arranged  by  the  owners,  and  I  might  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  protection  usually  observed  in  our  shipyards  is  far  better  than 
the  fire  fighting  appliances  found  in  the  majority  of  special  hazard  risks. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to  the  ordinary 
or  normal  hazards  comprised  in  these  yards,  for  these  are  familiar  to  the 
average  underwriter,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  those  especial  con- 
ditions that  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  industry  itself.  As  the 
hazards    found   in   wooden  shipyards   are   generally   embraced  in   the   yards 
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of  their  steel  contemporaries,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  agreeable  to  confine  this 
discussion  to  a  typical  steel  shipyard. 

Of  primary  importance  in  such  a  plant  from  an  underwriting  stand- 
point are  the  woodworking  units,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
vital  importance  of  separating  this  group  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
valuable  and  less  hazardous  metal  working  portions.  If  sufficient  space 
is  available  it  would  be  well  to  divide  the  group  of  woodworking  units  into 
its  component  parts  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  multiple  occupancy.  The 
danger  from  a  sweeping  fire  may  be  reduced  by  seeing  that  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  the  various  buildings  be  made  of  fire  resistant  materials. 

The  writer  recalls  a  fire  in  the  woodworking  unit  of  the  Seattle  Dry 
Dock  and  Construction  Company  that  seriously  exposed  some  valuable 
steel  ships  on  the  ways  as  well  as  the  various  metal  working  occupancies 
of  the  plant.  Due  to  existing  congestion  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  a  comparatively  small  fire  was  prevented  from  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage. 

I  may  mention  as  an  important  part  of  the  woodworking  group,  the 
mold  loft,  a  spacious  floor  where  the  complete  design  of  the  ship  is  laid 
down  to  full  scale.  The  spruce  templates  of  the  detailed  plates,  ribs  and 
other  parts  made  from  this  design  are  of  considerable  value  and  should 
be  kept  in  a  detached  building  used  for  storage  of  general  patterns.  The 
pattern  ship  storage  compartments  should  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner 
with  good  lighting  facilities  so  as  to  avoid  the  hazard  caused  by  rummag- 
ing around  with  a  portable  light  amongst  the  combustible  contents  of  this 
occupancy. 

Blower  systems  should  deal  with  shavings  and  dust  in  this  group  and 
in  addition  to  a  correction  of  the  ordinary  hazards,  the  general  storage 
warehouse,  riggers  shed  and  paint  shed  should  also  be  kept  as  clean  as  is 
compatible  with  the  business,  and  heating  stoves  should  be  rigorously 
tabooed.  Oils  or  oakums  should  always  be  housed  in  a  separate  well  built 
storage  shed. 

The  metal  working  hazard  of  these  plants  is  usually  a  composite  one 
as  most  of  the  metal  working  shops  will  be  found  housed  in  one  or  more 
inter-communicating  units.  <  I  have  stated  and  wish  to  repeat  with  empha- 
sis that  this  group  should  be  detached  as  far  as  possible  from  the  wood- 
working occupancies. 

It  is  well  to  see  that  in  the  machine  shops  the  valuable  machinery 
is  not  unduly  congested  but  contains  ample  aisle  room  for  freedom  of 
movement.      The   heavy   machinery  should  be   properly   situate    on  concrete 
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foundations  and  not  upon  oil  soaked  wooden  blocks  or  floors.  Otherwise, 
a  slow  fire  may  crack  the  iron  frames  of  heavy  and  valuable  machinery 
and  destroy  what  might  ordinarily  be  expected  to  yield  a  considerable 
salvage  to  the  underwriters.  For  this  reason  also  metal  pans  to  catch  oil 
drippings  are  recommended. 

There  is  an  ever  present  danger  to  the  shipways  proper  due  to  the 
plentiful  use  of  white  hot  rivets.  These,  by  dropping  into  concealed  spaces 
may  start  incipient  fires  and  the  burning  out  of  a  few  blocks  or  supports 
of  a  ship  may  cause  a  pronounced  straining  of  the  vessel  and  consequent 
heavy  damage.  The  best  insurance  against  such  a  contingency  lies  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  working  force,  but  the  placing  of  water  barrels  and 
pails  or  portable  chemical  extinguishers  at  advantageous  points  along  the 
ways   is   recommended. 

In  modern  shipyards  there  are  many  motors,  arc,  and  incandescent 
lights  and  it  is  apparent  that  electrical  arrangements  should  be  along  high 
grade  lines  to  secure  immunity  from  fire. 

To  furnish  steam  for  steam  hammers  or  heating  pipes  we  will  usually 
find  a  small  power  plant  on  the  premises.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  storage  of  patterns  or  other  objects  of  wood  or  wood  drying  by  arti- 
ficial heat  be  permitted  within  many  feet  of  such  steam  plants. 

As  to  general  protection  in  these  large  plants,  the  value  of  fire  brigade 
organization  and  drill  among  employees  is  recognized  by  most  rating  bu- 
reaus. Such  private  fire  fighting  organizations  should  be  under  the  control 
of  a  fire  marshal  whose  duties  should  include  inspection  of  the  fire  pro- 
tective apparatus  of  the  plant.  Where  fire  boats  are  available  they  may 
be  afforded  suitable  landing  space  and  facilities,  so  as  to  aid  in  fire  fight- 
ing should  this  become  necessary.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  usual 
adequate  circulating  mains  with  proper  wTater  systems  will  be  found  in 
these  modern  organizations. 

ADEQUACY  OF  RATES  OBTAINED. 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  the  more  important  hazards  which 
will  be  apparent  upon  personal  inspection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  touch 
upon  the  rates  for  shipyards  as  promulgated  by  different  jurisdictions, 
with  an  effort  to  derive  some  opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  various 
charges  imposed. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  world 's  foremost  ship  building 
nation,  Great  Britain,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  desir- 
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ability  of  a  special  tariff  for  the  class.  Prior  to  the  year  1902  the  British 
shipyards  were  written  nori-tarirT7  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate  experience 
which  the  class  yielded  at  the  rates,  a  schedule  was  drawn  up,  which  dwells 
especially  upon  the  woodworking  units  where  most  of  the  fires  were  known 
to  originate.  The  effect  of  this  tariff  under  existing  conditions  was  to 
practically  double  the  average  rate  obtained. 

The  system  followed  was  to  require  the  insertion  of  warranties  in  the 
policies  stipulating  that  the  objectionable  features  did  not  exist.  If,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  presence  of  such  features  such  warranties  could  not  be 
inserted,  the  risk  was  penalized  by  the  imposition  of  graded  additional 
charges   on  account  of  the  deficiencies  and  in  accordance  with  the  hazard. 

The  provisions  also  were  introduced  for  credits  for  suitably  protected 
communications,  fire  resisting  construction,  fire  protection,  alarms  and  other 
desirable  features,  by  means  of  which  the  rate  imposed  could  be  reduced, 
the  object  of  this  tariff  being  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  larger  premium 
income,  as  to  improve  conditions  in  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  improvement 
in  the  risk  has  since  been  obtained  with  the  consequence  that  both  the 
number  and  size  of  losses  and  the  average  rate  have  gradually  declined 
since  its  introduction. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  paper  a  table  showing  by  means  of  percent- 
ages the  comparative  importance  of  the  more  severe  penalties  imposed 
under  the  British  tariff.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  table 
are  the  extreme  penalties  attached  to  certain  conditions  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  in  any  of  our  rating  schedules,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Deane  Analytic  System.  A  heavy  penalty  has  been  at- 
tached for  the  storage  of  wood  or  wood  patterns  near  steam  boilers,  a  still 
greater  penalty  for  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  hands  for  the 
woodworking  establishments,  and  the  heaviest  penalty  of  all  prescribed  for 
the  artificial  drying  of  timbers  on  the  premises. 

Reverting  to  conditions  on  this  continent,  it  is  surprising  to  discover 
that  at  the  time  this  article  is  being  written  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
existence  a  single  tariff  for  the  specific  rating  of  shipyards  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  shipyard  schedule  published  by  the  Oregon  Insurance  Rating 
Bureau  of  Portland.  The  great  majority  of  the  boards  consulted  replied 
that  they  possessed  little  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association  have  been  using  their 
general  schedule  for  buildings  of  other  than  fire  proof  construction,  to- 
gether with  individual  coupon  surveys  for  the  specific  building  being  rated 
where  the   occupancy  justified  the  use   of   such   coupon,   the   occupancy   and 
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susceptibility  charges  used  in  connection  with  the  schedule  being  based  on 
the  Moore  Universal  System.  The  schedule  rating  office  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
use  a  "General  Schedule  for  Manufacturing  Risks,  where  no  specific  Sched- 
ule Applies. ' '  The  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau,  in  common 
with  most  other  boards  in  the  States,  have  placed  rates  on  the  different 
plants  promulgated  from  the  tariff  books,  while  the  boards  in  Canada  have 
used  their  special  hazard  schedule  as  applied  to  the  various  units  of  the 
plant. 

The  difficulty  of  conceiving  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  rate  in  various  jurisdictions  under  such  chaotic  schedule  con- 
ditions may  be  readily  imagined.  The  general  opinion  of  underwriters 
seem  to  be  that  in  the  various  localities  the  rates  obtained  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  class  attractive.  If  the  different  schedules  vary  in  all  items 
as  they  do  in  the  case  of  traveling  cranes,  for  which  unit  Philadelphia 
imposes  a  charge  of  fifty  cents,  Portland  three  times  that  sum  plus  ex- 
posures, and  Vancouver  two  per  cent,  then  such  a  comforting  conclusion 
may  be  safely  laid  to  good  fortune  rather  than  to  harmonious  classification. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  numbers  of  shipyards 
under  various  rating  jurisdictions  may  be  controlled  by  one  corporation, 
which  would  be  quick  to  notice  such  discrepancies.  The  importance  of  the 
class  would  seem  to  justify  a  determination  to  harmonize  the  various  ship- 
yard schedules  over  the  country. 

FUTURE    CONSIDERATIONS. 

No  paper  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  some  consideration 
of  the  moral  hazard  which  in  this  particular  class  presents  some  interesting 
problems.  At  the  time  of  writing,  most  of  our  shipyards  are  progressing 
along  reasonably  profitable  lines,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  moral 
hazard  may  develop  in  the  early  future  in  direct  proportion  to  the  favorable 
or  unfavorable  trend  of  events  with  respect  to  the  future  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  issue  that  may  be  defined  in  forecasting  the  future 
of  the  industry  concerns  the  building  of  wooden  ships  and  the  fate  of  such 
shipyards  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain.  Many  competent  authorities  are 
convinced  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  build  a  wooden  cargo  carrier,  with 
auxiliary  power,  exceeding  260  feet  in  length  or  10  knots  in  speed.  To 
put  sufficient  power  into  such  vessels  to  exceed  these  requirements  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  marine  engineers,  engender  racing  strains  which  would  be 
fatal  in  a  few  years  to  a  fabric  of  this  construction.     It  seems  unlikely  that 
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small  LO  knot  ships  will  solve  our  present  commercial  problem.  The  large 
steel  ship  which  has  carrying  capacity,  and  possesses  sufficient  speed  to 
elude  the  threatening  submarine  seems  not  only  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  day  but  carries  better  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  practical  shipbuilder,  has  only  recently  testified 
before  the  shipping  board  to  the  effect  that  wooden  ships  as  freighters 
will  prove  a  failure  excepting  where  they  may  be  used  for  the  coastwise 
trade  in  order  to  liberate  seaworthy  vessels  that  can  be  successfully  used 
in  combating  the  submarine  menace.  A  very  good  authority,  in  whom 
I  have  confidence,  recently  advised  me  that  several  large  wooden  ship- 
building corporations  are  even  at  present  in  serious   difficulties. 

While  the  government  apparently  will  go  through  with  the  placing  of 
its  promised  contracts  for  wooden  ships  it  seems  generally  understood 
that  there  will  be  no  additional  contracts  placed  for  these  vessels.  Short- 
age of  materials  has  now  been  overcome,  and  plenty  of  steel  for  machinery 
and  equipment  is  available  for  the  construction  of  steel  carriers,  which 
are  more  reasonable  in  cost  per  ton  than  those  of  wood.  In  view  of  the 
facts  at  hand  we  may  justly  assume  that  the  majority  of  wooden  ship- 
yards the  country  over  will  become  less  attractive  in  underwriting  circles. 

The  discussion  of  the  probable  future  of  the  steel  shipyard  is  more 
involved  and  brings  to  light  a  number  of  interesting  angles.  Thus  opti- 
mistic shipbuilders  argue  that  the  advent  of  peace  will  see  far  more  ocean 
going  tonnage  on  the  sea  than  was  in  existence  at  the  start  of  the  war, 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  increased  tonnage  will  fly  the  colours 
of  the  United  States.  They  maintain  that  this  condition  will  cause  a 
contest  for  maritime  supremacy  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  That  this  line  of  reasoning  has  some  basis  for  justification  is 
recognized  even  in  Germany,  where  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Mr.  Hert- 
ling,  recently  advised  the  Eeichstag  that  if  America  should  enable  the 
Allies  to  win  the  war,  her  expanded  maritime  tonnage  might  easily  enable 
her  to  direct  the  course  of  the  world's  trade.  The  maintenance  of  a  vast 
fleet  will  in  itself  be  no  inconsiderable  task  for  the  various  shipyards,  and 
if  the  boom  to  our  merchant  marine  lasts  over  a  long  period  we  may  also 
expect  a  certain  amount  of  wastage  that  must  be  replaced. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  inaugurate  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  Transports  and  other  ships  now  in  war 
service,  for  the  interior  of  nearly  all  of  these  ships  will  have  to  be  com- 
pletely remodeled  before  they  may  be  properly  used  for  passenger  traffic 
under  peace  conditions.     There  will  likewise  be  much  repair  work  necessary 
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to  take  care  of  the  deterioration  of  the  different  vessels  occasioned  by 
the  severe  strain  of  operation  under  wartime  conditions. 

Giving  full  weight  to  these  various  facts,  however,  it  must  occur  to 
the  practiced  observer  that  there  is  apt  to  be  a  surplus  of  shipping  tonnage 
on  the  hands  of  the  various  nations  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I  append  a 
table  showing  the  seagoing  tonnage  of  the  different  powers  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  the  latest  reported  figures  for  the  same,  and  a  prediction  as 
to  the  tonnage  that  will  be  possessed  by  the  various  countries  in  1920.  In 
scanning  this  table  we  note  that  every  nation  with  the  exception  of 
Germany,  increased  their  marine  shipping  during  the  years  1915  and  1916. 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  large  submarine  losses  will  not  bring  existing 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  1917  down  to  the  basis  of  1914.  Ship  construction 
programs  are  likely  to  more  than  account  for  the  (submarine)  losses  of 
five  million  tons.  As  these  losses  are  growing  less  and  less  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  millions  of  tons  constructed  from  now  on  by  the 
Allies,  in  all  of  wdiich  countries  there  is  tremendous  activity  in  ship- 
building circles,  will  more  than  offset  any  wastage  due  to  the  war. 

If,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there  proves  to  be  the  estimated  surplus 
of  ships  on  hand,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  consequent  dearth  of  con- 
struction. It  seems  idle  to  hope  that  shipbuilding  will  continue  indefinitely 
at  the  present  rate.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  outfitting  their  navy 
yards  to  handle  the  naval  shipbuilding  programs  and  from  now  on  this 
wTork  will  not  be  available  for  contract  bidding  by  private  yards.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  may  expect  an  era  of  eager  competition  and  under 
the  stress  of  foreign  bidding  both  wages  and  profits  will  have  a  downward 
tendency. 

This  condition  will  undoubtedly  be  very  severely  felt  by  those  yards 
that  have  been  newly  organized  to  take  advantage  of  existing  conditions. 
The  primary  purpose  of  many  of  these  yards  is  to  clear  sufficient  profit 
under  the  present  favorable  circumstances  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  plant 
less  its  salvage  value  and  make  an  attractive  return  on  the  capital  haz- 
arded in  the  venture.  If  this  comfortable  position  be  obtained,  such  yards 
will  be  able  to  close  out  with  profit.  At  present  they  must  be  kept  running 
at  all  hazards  as  the  time  for  their  profitable  operation  seems  limited. 
This  condition  lias  resulted  in  competition  for  the  available  skilled  labor 
driving  wages  to  a  height  that  will  cause  a  heritage  of  sorrow,  industrial 
unrest  and  painful  readjustment  in  the  future  for  the  more  permanent 
shipbuilding  plants  that  must  in  the  end  face  the  music. 
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All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable  that  the  final  survivals 
among  our  shipyards,  after  the  coming  period  of  readjustment  will  com- 
prise those  steel  plants  possessing  a  well  knit,  conservative  and  competent 
organization,  with  capable  management  and  strong  financial  backing,  and 
that  even  these  plants  will  be  subject  to  considerable  stress  and  strain 
during  that  trying  ante-war  period.  It  is  not  the  time  to  make  a  definite 
Btatemenl  but  an  extended  investigation  indicates  that  nearly  all  of  our 
wooden  shipyards  and  temporary  steel  profiteering  plants  will  e'er  long  be 
matters  of   industrial  history. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  did  I  not  ac- 
knowledge the  co-operation  and  assistance  I  have  received  from  so  many 
different  sources.  I  wish  to  particularly  mention  the  interesting  material 
received  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Eounsfel  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Parker  of  the 
Western  Acturial  Bureau,  nor  may  I  ignore  the  kindly  counsel  furnished 
by  the  members  of  the  various  State  Eating  Bureaus  consulted.  To  all  of 
these  who  have  cheerfully  helped  me  along  a  difficult  path,  I  extend  my 
heartiest  thanks  with  the  hopes  that  they,  together  with  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  may  find  in  this  paper  something  of  interest  that 
will  repay  them  for  their  trouble.      (Applause.) 


TABLE  Or  PENALTIES  FOR  DEFICIENCIES   TAKEN  FROM  BRITISH   SHIPYARD  TARIFF. 

Comparative 
weight  of 
Deficiency  Penalty 

1.  If  more  than  Y^th  of  the  outside  walls  of  iron 20% 

2.  If  part  of  the  outside  walls  of  timber 40% 

3.  If  the  roof  is  not  covered  entirely  with  slates,  tiles,  metal, 

glass    or   concrete    80% 

4.  If  more  than  one  story  in  height 20$ 

5a.   If  having  a  superficial  ground  area  exceeding  20,000  square 

feet     20% 

5b.  If  exceeding  40,000  square  feet 40% 

6.     If  steam  boiler,  gas  engine  or  powrer  gas  producing  plant  or 

oil  engine    40% 

(a)    In  a  non-fireproof  compartment  within  building. 
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Comparative 
weight  of 
Deficiency  Penalty 

(b)  In  a  fireproof  compartment  within  the  building  (com- 
municating with  the  building  otherwise  than  by  a  fire- 
proof door 

(c)  In  any  compartment  outside  the  building  (communicat- 
ing with  the  building  otherwise  than  by  a  fireproof  door. 
All  pipes  supplying  gas  to  gas  engines  must  be  of  iron 
or  copper. 

7.  If  working  in  wood  carried  on 40% 

8.  If  working  in  wood  by  power  done : 

(a)  By  any  machine  used  for  planing  or  moulding  (by 
whatever  name  known,  including  spindle  moulding  ma- 
chines), or  by  any  general  joiner  or  log  saw,  or  cir- 
cular saw  exceeding  ]2  inches  in  diameter 40% 

(b)  By  any  manchine  other  than  those  mentioned  in  (a)  .  .20%  for  each 

9.  If  working  in  wood  done  or  timber  or  wood  patterns  or  other 

wood  goods  deposited  within  50  feet  of  the  boiler,  either 
in  the  same  building  as  the  boiler  or  in  any  building 
directly  communicating  therewith 200% 

10.  If  oil,  spirits,  grease  or  waste  beyond  what  is  required  for 

one  day  's  use  stored  or  deposited 40% 

11.  All  oily  or  greasy  waste  and  cloths  kept  in  metal  receptacles 

and  removed  outside  every  night,  and  all  sawdust,  shavings 
and  other  refuse  removed  every  night  from  the  building  or 
buildings  in  which  wood-working  is  done  and  from  all 
buildings  communicating  therewith    Special 

12.  It'  (Irving  by  artificial  heat  of  enamelled,  japanned,  lacquered, 

varnished  or  painted  goods  carried  on  otherwise  than  in  a 
fireproof  compartment    80% 

13.  If  timber  or  wood  goods  dried: 

(a)  By  steam,  steam-heated  air,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  in  a 
compartment  over  the  boiler  compartment,  but  separated 
therefrom    by    a    fireproof    floor   without    perforation    or 

other    opening   therein 420% 

(b)  By  artificial  means  other  than  as  in  (a) ' 840% 
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Comparative 
weight  of 
Deficiency  Penalty 

14.  If  room  or  compartment  in  which  working  in  wood  is  carried 

on,  or  wooden  patterns  or  timber  or  wood  goods  are  stored 
or  deposited,  heated  artificially  otherwise  than  by  low  pres- 
sure hot  water  apparatus,  steam  heated  air,  or  steam 40% 

15.  If  woodworking  done  or  wooden  patterns  or  timber  or  wood 

goods  stored  or  deposited,  in  any  room  or  compartment  as 
described  in  No.  14,  within  50  feet  of: 

(a)  Any  gas-heated  or  electrically  heated  appliance 40% 

(b)  Any  fireplace   or  heating  apparatus   or   appliance   other 

than  as  mentioned  in  (a)  or  in  Xo.  14 100% 

16.  If  having  any  metal-heating  furnace  in  any  room  or  compart- 

ment other  than  such  as  is  referred  to  in  Xo.  14 40% 

17.  If  room  or  compartment  in  which  working  in  wood  is  carried 

on  or  wooden  patterns  or  timber  or  wood  goods  are  stored 
lighted  artificially  otherwise  than  by  gas,  incandescent  elec- 
tric light,  approved  electric  arc  lamps,  or  spirit  vapour,  the 
vapour  being  generated  in  an  apparatus  not  forming  part 
of  the  lamp  or  fitting II 

18.  If  wooden  patterns  or  wooden  templates  deposited  or  stored 

except  those  actually  in  use 40% 

19  The  maximum  aggregate  number  of  hands  employed  in  wood- 
working, either  manual  or  by  power,  shall  not  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  the  policy  exceed  the  numbers  re- 
spectfully stated  against  the  said  buildings : 

(a)  If  not  more  than  1  hand.1. 40*  c 

(b)  If  more  than     1  hand  but  not  more  than  3  hands ]■ 

(c)  If  more  than    3  hands  but  not  more  than    6  hands 2 

(d)  If  more  than    6  hands  but  not  more  than  10  hands ■'> 

(e)  If  more  than  10  hands  the  following  further  additional 
for  each  additional  5  hands  or  portion  between  10  and  30      1 

For  each  additional  10  hands  or  portion  over  30 100< 

Maximum  charge  under  Xo.  19 x4' 
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APPROXIMATE    TABLE    OF    COMPARATIVE    NATIONAL    TONNAGE    IN    FOREIGN    TRADE 
FOR   PRINCIPAL   NATIONS   IN    1914-1916   AND    1920. 


Nation 

Tonnage  in  Foreign 
trade   1914 

Tonnage  in  Foreign 
trade   1916* 

Estimated    Tonnage 
Foreign   Trade    1920 

Great   Britain.  . 

19,800,000 

21,000,0D0 

16,500,000 

United  State." .  . 

960,000 

2,180,000 

13,000,000 

German  v     

4,890,000 

4,460,000 

3,650,000 

Norwav     

2,420,000 

2,470,000 

1,700,000 

France    

2,170,000 

2,290,000 

1,950,000 

Japan    

1,670,000 

1,960,000 

3,250,000 

Italy   

1,550,000 

1,730,000 

1,200,000 

Totals 

33,460,000 

36,090,000 

41,250,000 

The  drastic   submarine  campaign   started   early   in    1917. 


Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry — Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Fire 
Underwriters  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Burwell  for  this 
very  illuminating  article  on  this  new  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  an  illustration  of  the  very  interest  that  this  has  for 
us  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  I  will  say  that  the  Skinner-Eddy 
Corporation,  of  Seattle,  carry  stores  valued  as  high  as  $2,700,000 
at  one  time,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  the  values  of  buildings  and 
other  items  incident  to  the  occupancy. 

The  President — Before  calling  on  the  next  speaker,  I  want 
to  ask  our  esteemed  and  helpful  friend,  Mr.  Moore,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  us. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore — While  I  was  brought  up  as  a  ship  man, 
Mr.  President,  and  in  a  shipyard,  and  my  father  was  a  ship- 
builder. I  do  not  rise  to  speak  on  the  importance  of  this  paper, 
or  to  say  to  you  how  much  I  have  been  interested.  I  asked  our 
President  to  give  me  a  moment  to  say  to  you  that  we  in  the 
library  are  Hooverizing.     We  are  greatly  in  need  of  what  help 
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we  can  get,  and  so  are  you.     You  are  in  need  of  the  valuable 

lectures  that  have  been  delivered  and  which  you  have  not  yet 
received.  A  part  of  my  duty  is  to  see  that  each  one  of  you  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  But  you  do 
not  in  those  proceedings  get  reports  of  the  very  valuable  lectures 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  such  men  as  our  esteemed  friend 
here,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  others.  These  are  exceedingly  valuable 
and  thoughtful  lectures  for  every  agent  or  sub-agent  to  have  in 
his  possession.  They  cost  us  money,  and  you  can  get  them  at 
what  they  cost  us.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  here  for  sale  and  that  I  hope 
for  your  own  good,  you  will  every  one  of  you  take  with  you  copies 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  that  I  ask  for  this  time  to  address  you. 
There  are  three  volumes  of  them.  Volume  I  costs  us  $1.58  to 
publish,  and  we  sell  it  for  $1.50.  The  other  volumes  have  tie- 
prices  given  in  them.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  things  that 
you  ought  to  have.  I  say  you  ought  to  have  them — it  is  now 
going  on  sixty  years  since  I  commenced  to  work  fin-  insurance 
in  San  Francisco,  at  a  time  when  some  of  you  were  not  born. 
and  I  have,  therefore,  followed  it  up  and  know  something  of  the 
things  you  need.  For  instance,  here  is  "Proper  Vice,''  and 
here  "Permits  and  Clauses/'  and  this  is  "Measure  of  Damages," 
and  here  is  a  valuable  article  on  "Depreciation.'7  These  things 
are  useful  to  you,  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  Library,  not 
personally,  because  I  haven't  them  for  sale,  urge  upon  you  to 
patronize  the  Library  and  help  it  out  and  get  back  some  of  the 
money  that  we  have  expended  for  those  things.  That  is  all, 
gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  next  paper  on  our  program  is  entitled 
"Early  British  Insurance  Organizations,"  by  Mr.  John  M.  Men- 
dell,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Mendell.  (Applause. ) 
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EARLY  BRITISH  FIRE  INSURANCE  HISTORY 

By  John  M.  Mendell,  Assistant  Manager,  London  Assurance  Corporation 

The  first  undertakings  in  fire  insurance  in  Great 
Britain  seem  to  date  back  to  1667,  the  year 
succeeding  the  great  fire  of  London. 

In  1635  a  petition  was  made  to  King  Charles 
I  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  granted. 
In  many  of  the  accounts  of  the  great  fire  of 
London  there  has  been  no  mention  of  fire  in- 
surance. Neither  do  the  law  books  show  there 
were  any  contracts  of  fire  insurance  in  dispute, 
although  there  had  been  litigation,  I  understand, 
in  connection  with  marine  individual  underwrit- 
ing, and  life  insurance  contracts. 
When  the  first  fire  office,  which  was  established  by  a  Doctor  Barbon, 
opened  in  1667,  it  created  much  comment.  With  these  facts  before  us  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  fire  insurance  was  not  carried  on  as  a  business  enter- 
prise prior  to  the  year  1667.  In  the  year  mentioned,  Nicholas  Barbon, 
opened  an  office  and  proposed  to  insure  houses  and  buildings. 

In  1675  a  Deputy  by  the  name  of  Newbold  presented  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
a  scheme  of  insurance.  Up  to  this  period  there  had  been  built  in  the  City 
of  London  since  the  fire  of  1666,  about  12,000  brick  houses,  whose  probable 
average  value  was  about  £250  each.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  by 
subscribing  3%  of  the  value  of  each  building.  This  fund  would  therefore 
amount  to  £90,000.  It  was  to  be  invested  in  land  or  ground  rents,  and  at 
6%  would  net  £5400.  The  losses  on  this  class  of  risk,  one  year  with  an- 
other, since  the  fire  of  London,  had  not  amounted  to  more  than  £400  per 
annum,  so  that  allowing  £1000  per  year  for  charges,  the  profit  to  the  City 
by  this  scheme  would  be  £4000.  Our  authority  informs  us  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Newbold  scheme  was  not  framed  with  a  view  of  its  being 
taken  up  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  but  by  a  joint  stock  corporation 
under  the  management  of  the  Chamber  of  London. 

When  Doctor  Barbon,  the  early  promoter  of  fire  insurance  undertak- 
ings, found  out  that  he  was  liable  to  have  competition,  records  show  that 
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he,  with  a  number  of  others,  started  in  1680  what  was  known  as  the  "Fire 
Office. "  This  was  probably  a  remodeling  of  his  earlier  scheme.  He  first 
proposed  to  replace  buildings  destroyed,  but  in  the  new  proposal  it  was 
planned  to  pay  the  loss  in  money.  His  idea  was  to  raise  a  fund  as  follows: 
£40,000  for  the  first  10,000  houses,  and  £20,000  for  each  additional  10,000 
houses,  the  security  to  be  placed  in  land.  The  premium  or  rate  of  insur- 
ance under  the  Barbon  plan  for  brick  houses  was  to  be  6  pence  for  one 
year — double  for  timber — and  to  discount  by  way  of  purchase,  that  is,  five 
years  paid  down  for  seven  years'  insurance;  seven  payments  for  eleven 
years;  ten  payments  for  twenty-one  years;  eleven  payments  for  thirty-one 
years,  for  every  pound  rent  insured;  loss  to  be  paid  as  often  as  the  house 
was  burned  down  or  demolished  within  the  terms  insured.  If  damaged, 
then  to  be  replaced. 

Under  the  Newbold  scheme  it  was  proposed  to  insure  buildings  up  to 
one  hundred  years  and  ever  afterwards,  if  the  insured  so  desired. 

Barbon  opened  offices  at  the  back  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Office, "  as  they  were  known,  commenced  attacking 
the  Newbold  plan  through  the  newspapers.  These  attacks  were  known  as 
"  Broadsides ' '  and  contained  various  reasons  why  the  Fire  Office  proposi- 
tion was  the  safest  one.  Barbon  ?s  crowd  advertised  that  they  would  reduce 
the  rates  to  those  offered  by  the  Newbold  or  the  Corporation  of  London 
scheme.  They  also  declared  that  they  would  always  set  their  prices  under 
the  City's,  although  they  did  not  intend  to  alter  any  more  until  they  were 
certain  the  City  would  proceed  with  its  undertaking.  The  Newbold  plan 
was  passed  by  the  Common  Council  in  1681,  but  did  not  continue  in  exist- 
ence for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  on  the  13th  of  November,  1682,  just  a 
year  and  one  month  after  it  had  been  resolved  to  undertake  insurance,  it 
was  determined  to  relinquish  the  scheme  and  the  Chamberlain  was  in- 
structed to  repay  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  and  then  cancel  the 
Policies.  The  retirement  of  the  Newbold  scheme  left  the  Fire  Office  in 
possesion  of  the  insurance  field  for  the  next  few  years.  It  became  known 
as  the  "Phoenix  Fire  Office, "  due  probably  to  the  fact  of  its  badge  repre- 
senting a  phoenix  in  the  flames. 

In  1683  proposals  were  issued  by  the  ' l  Friendly  Society. ' '  Their 
plan  was  one  of  mutual  contribution.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Office 
did  not  lose  any  -time  in  attacking  this  scheme.  They  went  even  so  far  as  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  endeavored 
to  secure  an  exclusive  right  under  the  then  regulations  regarding  patent 
inventions.      In   1687   letters    of   patent   were   granted    to   Barbon    and   his 
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partners,  giving  them  the  right  to  continue  their  method  of  insuring  houses 
and  buildings,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  the  undertakers  of  the  "Friendly 
Society"  and  all  others,  from  insuring  for  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  of  patent.  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  to  obtain  a  declaration  of 
the  Government  that  no  such  undertaking  should  be  carried  on  without  a 
Royal  Warrant  and  the  Authority  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  1696  the  ' '  Amicable  Contributors  for  Insurance  from  Loss  by  Fire ' ' 
was  started.  It  afterwards  became  known  as  the  "Hand  in  Hand,"  and 
probably  continued  longer  in  business  as  a  mutual  concern  than  any  other 
insurance  organization  and  was  finally  taken  over  by  the  Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Co. 

In  1706  Charles  Povey  opened  an  office  in  London,  known  as  the 
"Exchange  House  Fire  Office. "  In  1710  he  conveyed  his  rights  to  certain 
purchasers  who  formed  a  society  under  the  name  of  the  ' '  Sun  Fire  Office. ' ' 
It  was  a  partnership  scheme  and  was  carried  on  until  1726,  when  a  joint 
stock  was  created.  The  Sun  Fire  Office  was  the  foundation  upon  which  was 
built  the  Sun  Insurance  Office,  the  oldest  fire  insurance  concern  now  in 
existence. 

In  1714  the  Union  Fire  Office  was  opened,  and  from  the  Authorities 
we  are  led  to  believe  it  was  conducted  by  those  interested  in  the  "Hand  in 
Hand"  or  the  Amicable  Contributors  Insurance;  the  Union  insuring  goods 
and  merchandise,  and  the  Hand  in  Hand  houses  and  buildings  by  mutual 
contributions. 

1720. — We  now  enter  into  what  may  be  termed  as  the  Early  Speculative 
Period  of  Fire  Insurance  History.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  what  was 
designated  as  the  South  Sea  Mania.  Organizations  for  ridiculous  industries 
such  as  raising  wrecks  on  the  Coast  of  Ireland,  freshening  water  in  the  sea, 
making  butter  from  beach  trees,  and  wheels  of  perpetual  motion  sprung  up 
like  mushrooms.     Insurance  had  its  turn  with  bold  promoters  of  the  period. 

1721. — Two  formidable  rivals  entered  into  the  ranks  of  Fire  Insurance 
in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner  this  year,  viz:  "The  Royal  Exchange 
Company,  for  the  insuring  of  houses  and  goods  from  loss  or  damage  by 
Fire, ' '  etc.,  and  the  ' '  Corporation  of  the  London  Assurance  of  Houses  and 
goods  from  Fire. ' '  In  the  preceding  year,  two  powerful  corporations 
bearing  similar  names  had  received  Royal  Charters  enabling  them  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  Marine  Insurance,  with  a  monopoly  as  against  other  cor- 
porations for  a  period  of  years,  in  consideration  of  large  sums  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  use  of  His  Majesty.  The  financial  calamities  of  the  latter 
half  of  that  year  had  prevented  the  Corporations  from  carrying  out  their 
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respective  agreements,  and  their  charters  stood  to  be  forfeited.  A  happy 
thought  suggested  the  adding  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  branches  to  the 
former  business.  A  separate  stock  was  raised  for  these  purposes.  Financial 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  and  things  proceeded  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  London  Assurance  first  completed  its  legal  formalities,  and  issued, 
after  the  manner  of  the  period,  il  Proposals "  setting  forth  the  business 
it  would  undertake,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  same.  In  these  it  is 
said:  il Whereas  the  insuring  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  many  families  from  that  poverty  and  ruin  which  such  a 
calamity  might  otherwise  expose  them  to,  therefore  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  being  desirous  of  promoting  and  encouraging  such  lawful  and 
commendable  undertakings,  as  are  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  all  his 
loving  subjects,  hath  granted  to  this  Corporation  his  Royal  Charter,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  assure  houses  and  buildings,  household  furniture, 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  being  the  property  of  the  insured,  or  on 
commission;  except  glass  and  china  ware,  and  all  manner  of  writings, 
books  of  account,  notes,  bills,  bonds,  tallies,  ready  money,  jewels,  plate, 
pictures,  gunpowder,  hay,  straw,  and  corn  unthrashed,  from  loss  or  damage 
by  fire''  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance : 

Art.  1. — Non-hazardous  risks  will  be  assured  at  rates  in  Table  No.  1. 
Art.  2. — For  the  accommodation  of  such  persons  as  are  desirous 
of  being  assured  for  a  term  of  years,  this  Corp.  will  assure  (on  such 
buildings  or  goods  as  aforesaid)  any  sum  not  exceeding  £1000  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  p.c.  for  7  years;  and  as  far  as  £2000  at  the  rate  of  14s  p.c. 
for  the  like  term  of  7  years,  without  subjecting  the  assured  to  any 
calls  or  contributions  to  make  good  losses. 

Art.  3. — Buildings  and  goods  are  declared  to  be  distinct  ventures 
— so  that  if  both  are  insured,  the  higher  rate  for  the  larger  amount 
would  not  apply. 

Art.  4. — Timber  buildings  containing  goods  not  hazardous,  and 
goods  or  merchandise  (not  hazardous)  in  the  same,  are  assured  at 
rates  in  Table  2. 

Art.  5. — Hazardous  trades  in  brick  buildings  come  under  Table  2. 
Art.  6. — Hazardous   trades    and   goods   in   hazardous   buildings   as- 
sured come  under  Table  3. 

Art.  7. — Chemists,  distillers,  sugar-bakers,  maltsters,  houses  and 
goods  in  London  Bridge,  or  any  other  assurances  more  than  ordinarily 
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hazardous  by  reason  of  the  trade,  nature  of  the  goods,  narrowness  of 
the  place,  or  other  dangerous  circumstances,  may  be  made  by  special 
agreement. 

Art.  8. — Where  two  risks  are  included  in  one  policy,  as  two  houses 
or  house  and  outbuildings,  or  house  and  goods  the  sum  assured  on  each 
must  be  distinguished. 

Art.  '9. — To  prevent  frauds,  if  any  goods  or  buildings  assured  with 
this  Corp.  are  or  shall  be  assured  with  any  other  Co.  or  So.,  the  policy 
granted  by  this  Corp.  is  to  be  null  and  void,  unless  such  other  assu.  is 
allowed  by  endorsement  on  the  policy. 

Art.  10. — No  policy  is  to  be  in  force  till  the  prem.  for  one  year  is 
paid.     Renewal  receipts  to  be  stamped  with  seal  of  corp. 

Art.  11. — Policy  not  to  extend  to  hazardous  buildings  or  goods 
unless  same  mentioned  in  Pol. 

Art.  12. — No  loss  or  damage  by  fire  happening  by  any  invasion, 
foreign  enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatsoever,  to  be 
made  good. 

Art.  13. — All  persons  assured  by  this  Corporation  are,  upon  any 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof,  by  a  letter  or 
otherwise,  to  the  directors  or  secretary  at  their  house  in  London,  and 
within  fifteen  days  after  such  fire,  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account 
of  their  loss  or  damage,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  and 
make  proof  of  the  same  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  themselves,  their 
domestics  or  servants,  of  by  their  books  or  accompts,  or  other  proper 
vouchers  as  shall  be  required;  and  also  to  procure  a  certificate  under 
the  hands  of  the  minister  and  church  wardens,  together  with  some  other 
reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  concerned  in  such  loss;  im- 
porting that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  sufferer  or  sufferers,  and  do  know  and  verily  believe  that 
he  or  she  or  they  have  really  and  by  misfortune,  sustained  by  such  fire 
the  loss  and  damage  therein  mentioned.  And  in  case  any  difference 
shall  arise  between  the  corporation  and  the  assured  touching  any  loss 
or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and 
determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  whose  award  in  writ- 
ing shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  all  parties.  And  when  any  loss 
or  damage  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  sufferer  or  sufferers  are  to 
receive  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  same. 

Art.  14. — In  adjusting  losses  on  houses,  no  wainscot,  sculpture  or 
carved  wood,  is  to  be  valued  at  more  than  3s.  p.  yard. 
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N.  B. — There  is  no  average  clause  in  the  policy  of  this  corporation; 
but  the  assured  in  case  of  loss,  receives  the  full  damage  sustained, 
deducting  only  3  p.c.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy.  Persons 
assured  by  this  corporation  do  not  depend  upon  an  uncertain  fund 
or  contribution,  nor  are  they  subject  to  any  covenants  or  calls  to  make 
good  losses  which  may  happen  to  themselves  or  others;  the  capital 
stock  of  this  corporation  being  an  unquestionable  security  to  the 
assured  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  And  in  case  of  such  loss 
or  damage  the  assured  have  as  easy  methods  of  recovery  as  can  be  had 
against  any  person  whatsoever. 

For  the  timely  assistance  of  such  as  are  assured  by  this  corpora- 
tion they  have  provided  several  engines  and  watermen,  with  proper 
instruments  to  extinguish  fires,  and  porters  for  removing  goods  all 
clothed  in  green,  and  having  every  one  a  badge,  with  the  same  figure 
as  on  the  top  of  the  proposals,  viz:  a  Brittania  holding  a  harp,  and 
supported  by  the  London  arms  to  distinguish  them  from  servants  be- 
longing to  other  offices;  and  the  badges  are  all  numbered,  of  which 
all  persons  are  desired  to  take  notice  who  entrust  them  with  goods  or 
have  any  complaint  to  make.  The  same  figure  as  on  the  badges  will  be 
affixed  on  buildings,  etc.,  assured  by  this  corporation. ' ' 

TABLE    NO.     1,     COMMON    ASSURANCES. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £  200 — at  4s.  %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £  200  not  exceeding  £  1000 — at  2s.  %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £1000  not  exceeding  £  3000 — at  2s. 6%  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £3000  not  exceeding  £  4000 — at  3s.  %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £4000  not  exceeding  £  5000 — at  4s.  %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £5000  not  exceeding  £10000 — at  5s.   %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 

TABLE    NO.    2,     HAZARDOUS    ASSURANCES. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £  200 — at  6s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £  200  not  exceeding  £1000 — at  3s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £1000  not  exceeding  £3000 — at  4s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £3000  not  exceeding  £4000 — at  5s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 

TABLE    NO.    3,    DOUBLY    HAZARDOUS    ASSURANCES. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £  200 — at  10s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £  200  not  exceeding  £1000 — at    5s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
Any  sum  above  £1000  not  exceeding  £3000 — at     7s. %  per  annum  in  brick  houses 
N.  B. — Any  larger  sums,   and  some  of  the  goods  excepted  in  the  preamble,  may 
be  assured  by  special  agreement. 
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The  Royal  Exchange  which  did  not  get  its  fire  department  in  opera- 
tion until  1722,  embraced  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies,  except  Scotland,  while  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation  confined  its  operations  mainly  to  the  Metropolis. 

To  me,  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  proposals  just  read  are 
the  rates  at  which  insurance  was  to  be  written.  As  the  amount  increased 
beyond  certain  amounts,  the  rate  increased.  Under  Table  1,  a  risk  would 
be  assumed  up  to  £1000  at  2s.  %.  Where  the  amount  was  over  £5000  and 
up  to  £10,000  the  rate  was  to  be  5s. %.  Another  interesting  feature  was  the 
term  for  which  the  Policy  was  to  be  written.  It  appears  from  these  pro- 
posals that  the  term  was  to  be  seven  years  only,  although  annual  rates  were 
quoted. 

Our  Underwriters '  Patrol  in  San  Francisco,  the  only  one  maintained 
in  any  city  under  Pacific  Coast  Jurisdiction,  comes  down  to  us  as  a  relic 
of  the  original  methods  wherein  the  old  Fire  Offices  maintained  Fire 
Brigades  which  responded  to  all  fires.  Each  Office's  particular  brigade  was 
dressed  in  its  own  colored  suit  and  wore  a  badge  designating  in  whose 
employ  it  was.  The  Sun  Brigade  was  dressed  in  blue  and  carried  a  Sun 
Badge;  The  Royal  Exchange  had  their  men  dressed  in  yellow;  The  London 
Assurance,  as  already  set  forth,  had  suits  of  green  and  their  badges  con- 
sisted of  a  Brittania  holding  a  harp  and  supported  by  the  London  Arms. 

In  most  of  the  first  proposals  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
assured  should  attach  the  house  plate  which  was  furnished  with  all  policies 
issued,  to  the  property  insured,  the  insurance  not  being  effective  until  the 
plate  was  properly  placed. 

When  a  fire  alarm  was  sounded  all  the  various  fire  brigades  were  supposed 
to  respond  to  the  call,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  which  company  had  a 
policy  covering  the  risk,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company's  brigade  to  take 
charge  of  the  fire  and  save  as  much  property  as  possible,  the  other  brigades 
not  interfering  with  their  duties. 

For  fifty  years  following  the  organization  of  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  there  were  none  of  the  present  day 
companies  organized  in  Great  Britain.  In  1782  the  Phoenix  Assurance  was 
formed  by  the  sugar  brokers  and  refiners  of  London,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  trade.  This  company  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  fire 
insurance  in  London.  They  were  the  first  to  establish  Agencies  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  which  was  in  1786.  They  were  also  the  first  company  to 
enter  the  United  States,  and  establish  a  branch  in  this  country  in  1805. 
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In  1797  the  foundation  of  the  Norwich  Union  Assurance  Society  was 
laid.  At  first  it  was  a  mutual  concern,  doing  business  in  the  town  of 
Norwich  and  the  adjacent  counties.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  premium  income  produced  was  £27,  and  in  the  first  five  years 
of  its  career  the  losses  amounted  to  only  £27.  The  successful  start  of  the 
Sun,  Union  Assurance,  London  Assurance,  Eoyal  Exchange,  Phoenix  Assur- 
ance and  the  Norwich  Union  was  followed  by  the  British  Companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  in  the  following  order: 
The  Caledonian  in  1805,  Atlas,  1808;  North  British  &  Mercantile,  1809; 
Scottish  Union  &  National,  1824;  Yorkshire,  1824;  Northern,  1836;  Liver- 
pool &  London  &  Globe,  1836;  Royal,  1845;  Law,  1854;  Commercial  Union, 
1861;  London  &  Lancashire,  1862;  Century,  1885;  Palatine,  1886;  State 
1894. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I  am  going  back  to  the  proposals 
which  I  have  already  read  to  you,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
of  the  present  day  statutory  or  standard  Policies  contain  most  of  the  im- 
portant conditions  in  the  early  insurance  contracts.  In  the  first  forms  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  permits  for  ' '  other  insurance, ' '  otherwise  the  Policy 
became  void,  and  this  language  has  been  carried  into  our  present  form  of 
Policies.  This  important  condition  was  inserted  with  the  view  of  preventing 
fraud  or  overinsurance.  The  early  framers  of  insurance  contracts  had  in 
mind  that  the  country  was  liable  to  invasion  by  foreign  enemy  and  that 
there  were  great  chances  of  conflagrations  in  the  larger  cities  from  such 
invasion,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  incorporated  as  part  of  their 
Policy  conditions  that  no  loss  or  damage  happening  by  an  invasion  or 
foreign  enemy  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatsoever,  to  be  made 
good. 

You  will  notice  that  this  condition  differs  from  our  present  day  clause, 
in  that  we  have  added  riot  and  civil  commotion.  I  believe  the  question  as 
to  whether  damage  caused  by  civil  commotion  or  riot  was  to  be  covered 
under  the  early  day  Policy  was  decided  back  in  about  1780.  It  was  a  case 
where  there  was  a  mob  riot  at  Norwich  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions;  which  spoiled  or  destroyed  quantities  of  flour,  but  dispersed 
upon  the  proclamtion  being  read.  Subsequently  another  mob  assembled  and 
burned  down  a  malt  house  insured  in  the  London  Assurance.  In  a  suit  to 
recover  the  amount  of  loss  a  majority  of  the  judges  heading  the  case  were 
of  the  opinion  that  looking  at  the  context  the  words  ' '  burned  by  usurped 
power"  meant  "burned  by  an  invasion  from  abroad,  "or  on  the  occasion 
of  an  internal  rebellion  where  armies  were  employed  to  support  it  and  the 
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laws  were  dormant.  It  was  this  decision  that  undoubtedly  caused  the  Com- 
panies at  the  time  to  add  riot  and  civil  commotion  to  this  condition  of  the 
Policies  and  which  has  remained  to  this  date.  You  will  also  notice  that 
conditions  after  the  loss  were  practically  much  the  same  as  at  the  present 
time; — notice  must  be  given  within  a  certain  period,  proofs  made  and 
acknowledged  and  the  arbitration  feature  was  one  of  the  early  conditions. 
You  will  notice  that  books  of  account,  notes,  bills,  bonds,  letters,  ready 
money,  jewels  and  plate  were  excluded  from  the  early  Policies.  One  of  the 
present  clay  Policy  conditions  and  which  is  an  important  one,  not  included 
in  the  first  Policies  was  that  of  contribution.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that 
the  early  framers  of  insurance  contracts  certainly  gave  the  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  foresight  in  making  up  forms,  many  essential  features 
of  which  have  been  used  continually  for  almost  two  hundred  years  and  are 
safeguarding  the  business  today.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  there  has  just  entered 
the  room  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  during  the  meeting,  a  man  who  has  taken  more  active 
interest,  I  think,  in  the  suppression  of  incendiarism  and  done 
more  fire  prevention  work  than  any  other  gentleman  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  I  think  it  is  meet  that  we  should  give  expres- 
sion to  our  welcome  at  this  time  of  Mr.  Walter  Evans,  the 
District  Attorney  of  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  applause  that  greets  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Thornton  gives  Mr.  Evans  the  measure  of  our  greeting,  and 
I  am  personally  very  glad,  indeed,  to  welcome  him  here. 

"We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  paper  on 
"Mining  Plants, "  by  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Walden,  special  agent  of 
the  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Walden.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Walden — In  deciding  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  I 
made  a  very  careful  search  of  the  records  of  the  Association,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  record  of  some  other  paper  on  the  subject 
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of  mining  hazards,  so  that  I  might  ascertain  whether  you  had 
already  had  something  given  you  by  a  man  knowing  more  about 
the  subject  than  I  do.  I  found  but  one  other  paper  on  mining 
plants,  and  that  was  on  ''The  Quartz  Mill  Hazard/'  by  W.  "W. 
Hanson,  in  1882.  There  has  been  great  development  in  mining 
plants  since  that  time,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
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By  Jerome  B.  Walden,  Special  Agent,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 

After  a  careful  search  of  the  official  list  of 
papers  read  before  this  Association,  I  find  only 
one  other  paper  on  mining  plants  ever  having 
been  written — that  on  Quartz  Mill  Hazards,  by 
W.  W.  Hanscom  in  1882.  Probably  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  the  metal  extraction  mining  plant 
risks  of  importance  in  the  United  States  are 
located  within  the  territory  under  control  of 
members  of  this  Association. 

Perhaps  no  more  appropriate  opening  state- 
ment could  be  made  on  the  subject  of  mining  in 
its  general  aspect  than  to  say — as  others  have 
said  before  me — that  the  history  of  mining  is  the 
history  of  civilization.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  the  facts  support  it. 
Today,  mining  is  called  the  ' '  first  aid  to  commerce. ' ' 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  more  practical  aspects  of  mining 
industry  and  mining  plants,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  insurance  haz- 
ards. But  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  entirely  the  romantic  from 
the  practical  side  of  mining,  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly  review  the  story  of 
the  metals,  a  story  which  has  itself  divided  history  into  a  few  definite 
periods,  and  which  will  ever  have  its  romantic  association.  Archibald  Wil- 
liams in  his  ' l  Romance  of  Mining ' '  has  gone  fully  into  this  history,  and  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  rather  freely  from  his  work. 
Going  back  to  the  period  when  metals  were  unknown  to  man,  or  at 
least  unused  by  him,  we  can  find  little  remaining  of  his  art,  other  than 
hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Cave  Man,  and  certain  stone  implements  used 
for  his  defense  and  offense.  So  this  period  we  call  the  Stone  Age.  It  may 
have  covered  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The  Cave  Man  depended  for  his 
subsistence  and  his  life  on  his  ability  to  fashion  flints.  The  Stone  Age  does 
not  present  a  very  attractive  picture  to  our  minds.  For  without  metals  we 
can  picture  man  as  having  a  darkened  intellect  and  a  brutish  existence; 
little  better  than  that  of  his  natural  enemy,  the  beast  of  the  jungle. 

Ancient  man  was  prone  to  look  backward  rather  than  forward.       He 
professed  to  see  in  the  dawn  of  history,  the  ' '  Golden  Age. ' '    He  imagined 
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that  in  this  earlier  period,  reaching  back  into  the  Stone  Age,  all  was  then 
peace,  plenty  and  contentment,  that  strife  between  man  and  man,  or  nation 
and  nation,  had  not  arisen.  Experiencing  his  own  social  condition,  he  con- 
cluded that  man  far  back  in  the  past  must  have  been  composed  of  better 
stuff,  and  with  surroundings  very  much  more  ideal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  thinkers,  from  the  ancients  to  this  day  almost,  have  based  theories 
upon  just  th°«e  premises.  Theories  of  natural  law,  natural  justice  and 
natural  rights,  presuppose  an  earlier  state  of  perfection. 

To  believe  that  perfection  really  existed  in  the  dawn  of  history  or 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Stone  Age  would  be  to  practically  affirm  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  contingent  develop- 
ment of  metals.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Williams,  ' i  Today  we  know  too  much 
to  take  refuge  in  such  imaginations  *  *  *  *  anc]  were  we  given  the 
choice,  should  not  like  to  antedate  our  existence  by  even  one  hundred 
years/'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe  our  present  high  state  of 
development  to  the  development  of  metals.  Remove  steel  from  industry  and 
we  would  go  back  one  hundred  years  in  our  civilization.  Eemove  iron  from 
industry  and  we  return  to  a  period  represented  by  the  Bronze  Age.  Re- 
move bronze  and  copper  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  period  of  the  primi- 
tive Cave  Man  of  the  Stone  Age. 

It  would  seem  quite  probable  that  gold  was  the  first  metal  discovered 
by  man,  and  that  its  first  use  was  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  personal 
adornment.  That  it  was  one  of  the  first  metals  discovered  might  be  easily 
inferred  by  its  being  commonly  found  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state  in 
nuggets,  along  the  streams,  and  in  quartz  outcroppings.  Who  the  first  pe3- 
ples  were  to  set  a  value  on  gold  is,  of  course,  unknown.  But  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  far  back  as  the  Stone  Age  people  may  have 
beaten  this  metal  into  various  designs,  although  it  was  valueless  for  tools 
or  weapons.  The  value  of  gold  arose  only  when  other  metals  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  mined  and  worked. 

The  first  definite  metallic  age  which  follows  stone  is  the  Age  of  Copper, 
which,  like  gold,  is  also  sometimes  found  in  its  pure  state.  By  itself  its 
uses  were  limited,  until  the  discovery  of  tin.  The  alloying  of  these  two 
metals  brings  in  the  Age  of  Bronze.  Stone  users  could  not  withstand 
invaders  armed  with  bronze  weapons.  Bronze  advanced  civilization  a  loner 
step,  for  it  could  be  used  both  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  being  fash- 
ioned into  weapons,  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Following  bronze 
came  lead,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  zinc.  It  is  probable  that  silver  was  dis- 
covered  at    the   same   time    as  lead,    as    these   two   metals    are   often    found 
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together.  It  is  this  fact  that  caused  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
endeavor  to  transmute  the  baser  into  the  more  precious  metal,  as  lead  was 
then  supposed  to  be  the  "Mother  of  Silver. " 

The  Age  of  Bronze  is  succeeded  by  the  Age  of  Iron.  When  Iron  was 
first  forged  is  not  known.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  find  that  Tubal-Cain 
was  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  He  lived  prob- 
ably about  3,000  years  B.  C.  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  age,  the 
wrorld  has  witnessed  an  ever  increasing  use  of  iron.  That  iron  was  not  used 
at  an  earlier  day  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely  found 
in  a  pure  form,  as  were  copper  and  gold,  and  can  only  be  separated  from  its 
matrix  with  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  and  the 
high  temperature  needed  for  its  reduction. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  pure  iron  ore  caused  the 
earlier  nations  in  their  wars  to  use  iron  only  on  the  edge  of  their  weapons, 
which  were  constructed  of  copper  and  bronze.  Iron  overcame  bronze,  just 
as  bronze  superceded  stone,  and  an  era  was  ushered  in,  the  culmination  of 
which,  for  war-like  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  gigantic  world 
struggle.  As  M.  Simonin  predicted  decades  ago  with  remarkable  vision: 
' '  In  the  contests  which  will  unhappily  long  continue  to  take  place,  victory 
will  henceforth  generally  remain  with  those  who  produce  steel  in  the  largest 
quantity  and  of  the  finest  quality. ' y  Experts  are  wont  to  say  that  our 
present  war  is  a  war  of  machinery  rather  than  of  men.  How  true  this  is! 
Transportation  is,  perhaps,  our  biggest  problem,  and  for  its  solution  we 
rely  upon  the  iron  horse  and  the  iron  ship.  Not  only  in  war  but  in  peace, 
iron  is  king.  In  fact,  the  very  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations  is  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  mainly  from  iron  and  steel. 

While  the  effect  of  iron  on  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  very 
great,  we  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of  the  more  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver.  The  great  personalities  which  stand  out  in  history  often  owe 
their  fame  to  great  wealth.  King  Solomon  is  a  striking  example,  in  "whose 
days  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of, ' '  and  the  splendor  of  whose  times 
has  never  been  surpassed.  ' l  Gold  has  been  the  magnet, ' '  says  Mr.  Williams,. 
' '  that  has  attracted  the  conqueror  and  the  explorer.  Time  after  time 
India,  the  land  of  gold  and  diamonds,  has  had  to  bow  to  the  invader,  in- 
formed through  travelers '  tales  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Gold  took 
the  Spaniards  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  Gold  drew  hundreds  of  thousands  to. 
California,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Alaska.  Unfurl  the  golden  stan- 
dard where  you  will,  a  huge  army  soon  collects  under  the  banner,  and  only 
after   exhausting    minerals,    turns   to    the    agricultural    development    of    the- 
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country. ' '  But  for  the  lure  of  gold,  exploration  and  colonization  of  the 
world  by  Europeans  would  probably  have  been  delayed  for  centuries. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  man's  quest  for  metals  we  find  phenominal 
success  attending  the  individual,  as  well  as  equally  gigantic  failures.  In  a 
day  the  pauper  becomes  wealthy,  and  he  who  fancied  himself  wealthy  may 
find  himself  a  pauper  on  the  morrow. 

Gold  lured  the  Ancients  quite  as  much  as  the  Moderns,  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  story  in  Greek  Mythology  of  the  classic  fable  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  the  quest  for  which  led  Jason,  son  of  King  Aeson  in  Thessaly,  and 
his  band,  into  strenuous  adventure.  The  myth  tells  us  that  Jason  with  his 
followers  built  a  ship,  named  the  Argo,  capable  of  carrying  fifty  men,  a 
huge  undertaking  in  those  days.  They  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
which  was  known  to  be  in  Colchis  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Arriving  safely  after  a  most  difficult  passage,'  the  Colchian  King  agreed  to 
relinquish  the  Golden  Fleece  if  Jason  would  perform  certain  prodigious  and 
seemingly  impossible  feats.  But  the  King's  daughter  Medea,  a  potent 
sorceress,  fell  in  love  with  Jason  and  gave  him  a  charm  by  which  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  feats,  which  resulted  in  his  being  able  to  seize 
the  fleece  and  with  Medea  and  his  adventurous  band  return  safely  to  Thes- 
saly. 

Editor  Rickard,  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  in  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  recently,  gave  the  following 
very  interesting  explanation  of  the  probable  origin  and  significance  of  this 
ancient  tale,  indicating  that  the  story  may  have  been  founded  on  fact. 

"The  sacred  ram,  the  fleece  of  which  Jason  sought,  refers  to  the 
Tibareni,  or  sons  of  Tubal,  whose  name  means  *  hammer, ?  for  Tubal  was  a 
smith,  the  first  of  a  noble  and  numerous  family.  The  Tibareni  were  a  tribe 
that  mined  for  gold  near  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  They  washed 
the  gravel  of  the  gold-bearing  stream  into  sluice-boxes  on  the  bottoms  of 
which  they  placed  sheep-skins  to  arrest  the  fine  gold.  When  the  time  came 
to  clean-up,  they  removed  the  sheep-skins,  shook  out  the  coarser  particles  of 
metal,  and  hung  the  fleece  to  dry,  so  that  the  fine  gold  later  might  be  beaten 
out  of  it  and  saved.  Thus  the  Greek  mariners  heard  of  the  land  in  which 
golden  fleece  hung  on  trees  in  a  sacred  grove  by  the  Euxine.  Jason  is  the 
type  of  youth,  the  seeker  who  goes  forth  with  his  comrades  across  the  sea  on 
the  miner's  quest.  He  finds  that  he  must  perform  prodigies  of  labor  before 
he  can  win  the  precious  metal.  In  winning  it  he  is  aided  by  the  sorceress 
Science,  the  modern  Medea,  who  shows  him  how  to  use  the  fleece  for  arresting 
the  fine  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  Colchis,  and  even  explains  to  him 
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that  the  natural  grease  on  the  wool  serves  to  promote  the  adhesion  of  the 
particles  of  gold.  Placer  mining,  the  aid  of  science  to  industry,  and  even 
flotation,  are  typified  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts. ' ' 

Such  is  the  romantic  aspect  of  mining.  Let  us  now  consider  the  prac- 
tical side  which  has  to  do  with  the  physical  hazard  both  in  the  process  and 
the  plant.  We  live  in  a  wonderful  age,  an  age  of  concentration  and  speciali- 
zation. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  industry.  Factories  and  manu- 
facturing plants  are  now  divided  into  a  series  of  departments  under  compe- 
tent heads,  and  workmen  in  each  department  handle  in  turn  the  material 
from  its  crude  state  until  the  finished  product  appears.  These  factories 
are  thus  able  to  concentrate  great  forces  of  human  and  mechanical  power 
with  immensely  increased  efficiency  in  output,  as  well  as  largely  decreased 
cost  of  production.     ' '  Efficiency  first ' '  is  now  the  watchword. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  this  was  not  generally  so.  For 
instance,  most  of  us  remember  quite  well  the  general  construction  of  the  old 
sawmill  plant  and  its  imperfect  arrangement  of  machinery.  The  log  on  the 
carriage  was  sawed  into  lumber,  and  passed  nearly  through  the  mill,  only  to 
be  returned  again  with  much  labor  by  hand  or  truck,  to  planer,  edger  or  cut- 
off saws  for  further  treatment;  whereas  now  the  log  enters  one  end  of  the 
mill  and,  passing  automatically  from  saw  to  saw  and  man  to  man,  becomes 
finished  product  at  the  other.  The  same  faulty  conditions  applied  to  the 
earlier  mining  plants.  The  employment  of  expert  mechanics  did  not  formerly 
extend  generally  to  the  building  of  the  mill,  nor  to  the  installation  of  the 
power  and  machinery  equipment.  As  a  result,  this  careless  method  of  in- 
stallation, in  many  instances  resulted  in  heavy  insurance  loss,  through  the 
final  destruction  of  the  plant. 

The  general  construction  of  mining  plants  varies  considerably,  but  in 
building  and  equipping  a  modern  plant  the  matter  of  cost  is  not  now 
necessarily  a  controlling  feature,  and  a  very  much  better  physical  hazard 
naturally  results.  Because  of  the  greatly  improved  attitude  of  mine 
managements  generally  toward  the  importance  and  desirability  of  providing 
against  faults  of  construction  and  installation  of  equipment,  and  of  the 
great  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  by  our  active  field  forces,  and  local  agents,  cooperation  is; 
now  being  secured  and  these  faults  greatly  minimized.  We  have  also  suc- 
ceeded pretty  generally  in  convincing  mine  managements  of  the  wisdom  of* 
keeping  their  supply  of  lubricating  and  other  oils  in  a  separate  building,, 
detached  from  the  main  plant. 
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However,  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished,  and  our  safety  lies  in 
constant  vigilance  and  careful  inspection  of  such  plants  as  are  now  in 
existence  and  in  continued  educational  efforts  with  the  mining  public.  The 
desired  result  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  great  fact 
that  the  interests  of  both  assured  and  insurer  are  mutual;  what  helps  one 
helps  both. 

In  order  that  my  view  of  the  hazard  may  be  understood,  let  us  take  for 
illustration  a  modern  plant,  first  in  its  general  construction,  including  power 
and  machinery  equipment,  and  secondly,  the  actual  mining  process.  Time 
and  space  will  not  permit  of  my  treating  in  great  detail  the  process  of  more 
than  one  class  of  mining,  and  because  both  numerically  and  productively  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  producers  as  well  as  to  the  insurance  companies, 
I  have  chosen  that  of  gold  and  silver. 

First,  as  to  the  general  construction.  Most  mining  plants  are  now  built 
on  the  side-hill,  with  the  tramway  and  ore  bins  conveniently  located  above. 
Some  have  a  construction  or  elevation  angle  of  as  much  as  forty-five 
degrees.  The  machinery  foundations  must  be  solid  and  so  are  generally 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  steps  or  floors,  usually  of  the  width  of  the  mill  and 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  each  in  extent.  This  arrangement  allows  the 
convenient  passing  of  the  ore  downward  from  floor  to  floor  wmile  under- 
going treatment,  and  largely  does  away  with  the  need  for  the  elevated 
wooden  floors  and  second  stories  characteristic  of  mills  of  former  days,  and 
thus  limits  the  amount  of  interior  combustible  material  very  materially,  by 
confining  it  to  such  utilities  as  open  stairways,  steps  and  runways  here  and 
there,  used  in  passing  about  the  tanks  and  from  one  bench  floor  elevation  to 
another.  The  general  construction  of  buildings  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  following  classes,  and  are  recognized  in  the  Board  rating  schedule: 

Iron  frame,  iron-clad,  metal  or  composition  roof, 

Wood  frame,  iron-clad,  metal  or  composition  roof, 

Wood  frame,  iron-clad,  wooden  roof, 

Wood  frame;  iron  rafters,  metal  roof, 

Wood  frame,  wooden  rafters,  metal  roof,  and 

Wood  frame,  wooden  rafters,  metal  roof  sheathed  with  wood. 

In  some  of  the  iron-clad  plants,  particularly  where  extremely  cold  weather 
prevails  in  winter,  the  sides  and  roof  are  also  sheathed  with  wood  to  con- 
serve the  warmth  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
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The  power  in  use  in  modern  mining  plants  is  generally  electric,  and 
furnished  by  one  of  the  big  commercial  power  companies.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  a  mill  is  remote  from  the  main  line  supply  and  must 
resort  to  other  means  of  operation.  In  this  event  either  a  private  electric 
plant  is  instilled,  or  a  distillate  or  gasoline  engine  is  resorted  to  for  motive 
power.  Directly  applied  water  power  obtains  in  but  comparatively  few 
instances,  while  the  installation  of  the  old  fuel  steam  boiler  has  become 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Where  distillate  or  gasoline  is  used  for  power, 
modern  gas  engines  with  approved  fuel  supply  pumping  system  attached, 
are  usually  installed,  and  the  supply  tank  buried  under  ground. 

Milling  operations  involve  the  use  of  considerable  water.  Formerly 
managements  were  content  with  little  more  wrater  pressure  than  was  actually 
required  for  milling  purposes,  but  they  now  recognize  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  supply.  Where  provision  is  made  in  advance,  and  not  infrequently 
at  the  instance  of  and  with  valuable  suggestions  from  our  field  men,  plans 
for  a  larger  reservoir,  larger  mains,  more  hydrants  and  better  pressure  are 
provided,  which  result  in  the  installation  of  a  really  good  w7ater  supply 
system  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  one  which  would  supply  only  the  needs 
of  operation.  I  think  it  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
tendency  in  the  construction  of  modern  mining  plants  is  decidedly  toward 
betterment,  and  is  having  the  result  of  greatly  reducing  the  fire  hazard. 

Of  course  there  are,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  certain  kinds  of 
cheap  mining  plants  constructed  on  properties  which  are  in  a  more  or  less 
experimental  stage,  but  these  plants  are  not  attractive  insurance  risks  from 
any  standpoint. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  mining  process.  While  both  gold  and  silver  are 
found  in  their  pure  metallic  state,  they  most  usually  occur  as  compounds 
with  other  elements,  or  are  intimately  associated  with  them,  and  the  metal- 
urgical  treatment  to  which  the  ore  must  be  subjected  for  successful  extrac- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  depends  on  the  nature  of  their  occurrence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  in  the  veins  or  deposits  in  which 
they  are  found. 

We  will  assume  that  the  ore  having  been  mined,  is  delivered  at  the  mill. 
Here  it  passes  through  different  processes  in  rotation  about  in  the  following 
order:  The  ore  must  first  be  picked  or  sorted  to  eliminate  waste  rock,  and 
this  is  done  by  running  the  ore  over  what  are  called  ' '  grizzlies. ' '  These  are 
usually  rectangular  frames  made  up  of  a  number  of  flat  steel  bars  of  suit- 
able width  and  thickness    set  on  edge  and  spaced  parallel  and  equidistant 
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from  each  other;  usually  about  two  or  three  inches.  The  grizzly  varies  in 
size  according  to  the  amount  of  material  to  be  discharged  over  it  at  one 
time,  usually  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
long.  It  is  generally  set  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  from  the  horizontal, 
so  that  the  coarser  pieces  of  ore  which  do  not  fall  through  between  the  bars 
may  readily  pass  over  its  full  length  to  a  bin  at  the  lower  end.  From  this 
bin  this  coarse  material  is  fed  onto  a  travelling  belt  about  three  feet  wide. 

At  convenient  points  men  are  stationed  along  this  belt  and  as  the 
material  is  carried  past,  they  pick  out  as  much  waste  rock  as  possible,  pass- 
ing it  into  cars  or  bins,  or  perhaps  to  another  belt  which  carries  it  to  the 
waste  dump.  To  facilitate  this  sorting  a  spray  of  water  is  allowed  to  play 
on  the  material  as  it  is  fed  onto  the  sorting  table,  and  in  this  way  the 
sorters  are  enabled  more  readily  to  distinguish  the  waste  from  the  ore,  the 
former  amounting  sometimes  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  sorted 
ore  then  passes  on  and  is  discharged  in  a  bin.  From  here  it  passes  to  the 
crusher. 

In  transit  through  the  crushers  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  size  which  will 
permit  of  its  passing  through  an  opening  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  in  size.  Not  infrequently  two  crushing  operations  are  required 
before  all  the  ore  is  so  reduced.  There  are  two  types  of  crushers  in  general 
use,  the  "jaw"  and  "gyratory. "  The  latter  have  been  more  in  favor 
during  recent  years.  The  ore  having  now  passed  through  the  crushing  pro- 
cess, is  mixed  with  the  finer  ore  which  fell  through  the  bars  of  the 
grizzly  as  previously  described,  and  the  whole  passed  to  stamp  batteries  for 
further  crushing.  The  usual  stamp  battery  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  casting 
or  mortar,  and  a  unit  of  five  stamps  consisting  of  heavy  steel  cylinders  with 
shoes  attached  on  the  lower  end.  These  are  raised  by  a  revolving  cam 
shaft  and  in  rotation  allowed  to  drop  on  the  mortar  as  the  ore,  moistened 
by  water  or  cyanide  solution,  passes  over  it.  Some  mills  operate  batteries 
consisting  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  stamps,  or  more. 

In  mills  working  on  ores  containing  a  certain  amount  of  native  gold 
and  silver,  the  amalgamation  process  is  next  used  and  the  ore  distributed  on 
the  amalgamation  plates.  These  plates  consist  of  sheets  of  soft  copper,  the 
upper  surfaces  of  which  have  been  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  As  a 
combination  of  ore  and  water  flows  over  the  plates  in  a  thin  stream,  the 
gold  and  silver  particles  previously  liberated  during  the  crushing  process 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  forming  an  amalgam  which  is  removed 
from  time  to  time  as  it  accumulates.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  thus 
secured  it  is  placed  in  retorts  where  at  a  high  temperature  the  quicksilver  is 
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vaporized,  leaving  the  metallic  gold  and  silver  in  the  retort,  while  the  quick- 
silver is  recovered  by  condensing  the  vapor  under  water. 

We  now  have  a  mixture  called  "pulp,"  after  it  leaves  the  amalgam 
plates  for  further  grinding.  There  are  several  different  types  of  regrinding 
machines,  but  the  i '  tube '  *  mill  is  most  generally  used.  This  is  a  steel 
cylinder  or  tube  usually  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  feet 
long,  with  an  inside  lining  of  chilled  steel  plates,  and  half -filled  with  hard 
flint  pebbles  or  chilled  steel  balls  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
tube  is  supported  at  each  end  by  heavy  bearings  on  which  it  is  revolved  at 
a  speed  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pulp  is  fed  in 
at  one  end  and  discharged  finely  pulverized  at  the  other. 

Some  ores  are  subjected  to  concentration  either  before  or  after,  and 
quite  frequently,  both  before  and  after  regrinding.  There  are  several 
different  methods  by  which  this  process  is  performed,  but  of  these  the  most 
common  are  "table  concentration"  and  "oil  flotation."  In  the  former 
method  the  pulp  is  fed  in  a  thin  flow  to  the  surface  of  a  shaking  table 
The  values  being  heavier  than  the  remainder  of  the  pulp,  settle  to  the  table 
surface  where  they  are  retained  and  concentrated  by  the  mechanical  agita- 
tion of  the  table,  after  which  the  concentrate  is  collected  and  subjected  to  a 
special  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  oil  flotation  the  pulp  is  fed  to  boxes  or  cells  in  which  is 
introduced  small  quantities  of  oil,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  whole  is  continu- 
ously agitated,  producing  a  heavy  foam  or  froth  in  which  the  mineral 
values  become  suspended  and  in  which  they  pass  off  as  an  overflow  from 
the  top  of  the  cell.  It  is  then  collected,  and  as  in  the  case  of  concentrates, 
given  a  further  special  treatment.  The  pulp  is  also  removed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cells  and  given  another  treatment.  This  flotation  process  can  be 
successfully  applied  only  to  ores  containing  valuable  minerals  which  possess 
the  necessary  physical  properties.  The  concentrates  resulting  from  treat- 
ment of  ores  under  the  before  mentioned  processes  are  either  shipped  to  the 
smelter,  or  given  a  special  cyanide  treatment  at  the  mill. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  applying  the  cyaniding  process,  the 
choice  of  either  being  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  ore.  They  are  i  l  leach- 
ing ' '  and  ' i  all-sliming. ' '  In  leaching,  if  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore 
has  not  been  crushed  too  fine,  it  is  discharged  into  vats  after  the  very  fine 
material  has  been  separated  from  it  by  means  of  ' '  water  classification. ' ' 
The  vats  are  arranged  with  filter  bottoms  of  canvass  or  sheeting,  sufficiently 
coarse  to  permit  the  cyanide  solution  to  pass  through.     After  the  vats  have 
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been  nearly  filled  with  the  material  to  be  leached,  a  cyanide  solution  of 
about  two  to  four  pounds  of  cyanide  dissolved  in  a  ton  of  water  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  material,  and  is  allowed  to  percolate 
through  the  mass,  dissolving  the  gold  and  silver  on  its  way.  The  solution 
then  carrying  the  values  passes  through  the  filter  bottom  of  the  vats  and  is 
conducted  to  tanks,  when  it  is  given  further  treatment,  and  the  last  residue 
passes  to  the  tailing  dump. 

Ore  in  which  the  gold  and  silver  minerals  occur  in  very  small  particles 
requires  fine  grinding  preparatory  to  treatment  by  the  ' '  all-slimes ' '  process. 
The  pulp  is  conveyed  to  thickener  tanks.  These  tanks  have  conical  bottoms 
with  an  opening  in  the  center.  Suspended  from  the  top  of  each  tank  is  a 
slowly  revolving  vertical  shaft,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  which  are  arms 
or  paddles  for  stirring  the  pulp.  The  pulp  is  fed  to  the  thickener  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  and  on  account  of  the  area  of  the  tank  the  particles  of  ore 
settle  to  the  bottom,  while  the  clear  water  or  solution,  overflowing  from  the 
top  edge  of  the  tank  is  caught  in  launders  and  led  away  to  collecting  tanks. 
The  material  which  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  thickener  tank  is  drawn 
to  the  center  by  the  revolving  arms,  discharged  in  a  thickened  mass  and 
conveyed  to  the  agitators. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  agitators,  but  for  purposes  of  de- 
scription here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  agitators  are  designed  to  keep 
the  pulp  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation  for  a  certain  period  so  that  the 
associated  cyanide  solution  may  come  in  contact  with  all  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  after  sufficient  length  of  contact,  be  dissolved  by  it.  From  the  agitators 
the  pulp  together  with  the  cyanide  solution  containing  the  gold  and  silver 
which  it  has  dissolved  is  brought  to  a  series  of  thickeners. 

Of  the  different  thickening  methods  perhaps  the  most  successful  is  that 
of  the  continuous  counter-current  decantation,  first  successfully  used  in  min- 
ing operations  in  the  West  about  1902  and  now  in  very  general  use  in  North 
America  since  1914.  The  process  as  used  today  consists  of  operating  a 
series  of  continuous  thickening  tanks  in  such  a  manner  that  solids,  with  a 
small  portion  of  liquid,  pass  successively  from  one  thickener  tank  to  the 
next,  being  finally  discharged  from  the  last  thickener  as  tailings.  The  main 
body  of  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  ore  and  is  gradually  enriched.  By  each  step  of  the  system,  a 
large  amount  of  low  grade  solution  is  mixed  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
higher  grade  solution,  so  that  the  value  of  the  solutions  entering  each 
successive  thickener  with  the  solids  is  materially  reduced. 
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For  example,  we  have  a  thickener  continuously  underflowing  solids,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  a  certain  value.  This  underflow 
is  then  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  much  lower  grade  solution.  The 
resultant  mixture  of  lower  average  value  is  then  fed  to  the  next  thickener 
in  the  series,  where  the  operation  of  thickening  is  repeated.  If  this  operation 
were  carried  through  a  number  of  stages,  practically  all  of  the  dissolved 
metals  would  be  recovered.  After  the  thickening  process  has  been  repeated 
several  times,  the  solution  highly  impregnated  with  gold  and  silver  values  is 
passed  to  the  collecting  tanks  while  the  pulp  is  conveyed  to  the  filters. 

Filtering  is  the  last  process  in  separating  the  remaining  values  from  the 
pulp  and  consists  in  subjecting  the  pulp  to  a  filtering  action  which  is  most 
commonly  performed  by  the  application  of  a  vacuum.  Perhaps  the  best  filter 
is  of  the  revolving  drum  type.  The  pulp  from  the  last  thickener  is  fed  into 
a  large  box  in  which  is  suspended  a  large  revolving  drum,  one-half  of  which 
sits  down  in  the  box.  The  outside  circular  surface  of  the  drum  is  covered 
with  canvas  sheeting — so  arranged  that  a  vacuum  may  be  applied  between 
the  canvas  and  the  surface  of  the  drum.  As  it  revolves  through  the  pulp  in 
the  box  below,  the  vacuum  is  appl'ed  by  means  of  a  series  of  pipes  and 
automatic  valves.  In  this  way  the  pulp  is  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  canvas 
and  forms  a  thin  cake,  while  the  valuable  solution  which  it  contains  is  drawn 
through  the  canvas  and  added  to  the  rich  solutions  from  the  thickeners  now 
in  the  collecting  tanks.  As  the  drum  in  operation  reaches  a  certain  point  in 
its  revolution,  the  vacuum  is  shut  off,  and  compressed  air  admitted  to  that 
portion  of  the  drum.  This,  with  the  aid  of  a  scraper  fixed  to  the  top  of 
one  side  of  the  box  releases  the  cake  of  pulp  from  the  drum  surface,  and 
allows  it  to  fall  into  a  sluice  through  which  it  is  discharged  to  the  tailing 
dump. 

The  cyanide  solution,  in  the  collecting  tanks,  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  from  the  thickeners  and  filters,  is  now  passed  to  the  ' '  zinc  boxes. ' ' 
These  are  long,  narrow  receptacles  divided  into  compartments,  and  each 
compartment  holds  zinc  shavings  in  mass  form.  The  solution  is  fed  into 
one  end  of  the  box,  and  allowed  to  flow  through  each  compartment  in  rota- 
tion. As  the  solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  zinc  shavings  the  gold  and 
silver  values  are  precipitated  from  it  and  deposited  on  the  zinc;  hence  it  is 
called  ' '  precipitate. ' '  From  time  to  time  as  the  precipitate  accumulates,  it 
is  collected  in  pots  and,  with  a  suitable  flux  added,  heated  in  a  furnace  to 
a  very  high  temperature.  This  separates  the  zinc  from  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  latter  are  poured  as  moulten  metal  into  a  mould  and  later  shipped 
to  a  refinery  or  to  the  U.   S.  Mint.     This  completes  the  story  of  how  the 
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precious  metals  are  extracted  from  their  native  element  and  clearly  indi- 
cates the  hazard  involved. 

Roasting  furnaces  were  formerly  a  part  of  certain  gold  and  silver 
plants  operating  on  what  is  known  as  refractory  ore,  but  owing  to  the 
amount  of  space  required  within  the  mill  for  such  installation,  the  great 
expense  involved  and  the  high  cost  of  private  operation,  the  furnace  is  now 
rarely  found  in  a  modern  plant  of  this  kind;  the  ore  being  now  simply  re- 
duced to  concentrates  and  shipped  to  one  of  the  large  public  smelters  for 
refining. 

Ore  roasting  furnaces  are  generally  patented  mechanical  devices,  and 
as  the  kinds  are  numerous  it  is  impractical  to  describe  them  in  detail  here. 
However,  the  general  principal  and  the  inherent  hazard  are  practically  the 
same.  The  hazard  is  largely  in  faulty  installation,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  furnace  foundations  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
floors  of  iron,  concrete  or  dirt,  and  that  the  furnace  and  heated  parts  are 
kept  at  safe  distances  from  all  woodwork. 

The  demand  occasioned  by  the  war  for  quicksilver,  has  caused  the  re- 
habilitation and  operation  of  quite  a  number  of  quicksilver  plants  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  opened  up  numerous  properties  upon  which  roasting  plants 
of  greater  or  less  degree  have  been  erected. 

The  Herreshoff  and  the  McDougall  patented  steel  roasters  are  of  some- 
what similar  types,  and  are  built  of  various  tonnage  capacities.  The  ore  as 
it  is  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  is  combed  by  ravel  arms  through  a 
series  of  floors,  continually  working  downward  until  it  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  roaster.  Here  the  refuse  ore  is  taken  out  and 
sent  to  the  dump.  In  the  process  described  the  quicksilver  is  vaporized  and 
passes  out  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  into  a  series  of  condensing  chambers 
where  it  is  recovered.  The  number  of  chambers  required  to  condense  all  the 
vapor  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur  in  the  ore 
to  be  treated. 

Another  type  of  roaster  is  the  Scott  furnace.  This  is  built  entirely  of 
brick,  with  a  series  of  incline  floors  leading  down  to  the  fire.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  first  described  roasters  the  ore  is  also  fed  in  at  the  top,  and  passes  by 
gravity  down  the  inclined  floors.  The  rate  of  flow  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  refuse  ore  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  fumes  are  led 
from  the  top  of  the  furnace  into  a  large  brick  condenser  so  arranged  as  to 
arrest  the  speed  of  the  gases  and  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  soot  to  be 
deposited  in  this  chamber.  The  soot  is  highly  impregnated  with  quicksilver, 
and  is  now  drawn  off  and  given  a  lime  treatment  which  frees  the  quicksilver. 
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The  remaining  fumes  pass  on  through  a  series  of  cast  iron  chambers  until 
all  of  the  quicksilver  has  been  precipitated. 

The  buildings  housing  these  plants  are  usually  of  the  shed  type,  open 
on  from  one  to  three  sides,  and  have  dirt  or  concrete  floors  throughout.  The 
fire  used  should  not  necessarily  be  sufficient  to  superheat  any  furnace,  and 
the  steel  furnaces  previously  described  will  permit  the  hand  to  rest  on  the 
outside  surface  during  operation  without  discomfort.  The  hazard  of  im- 
portance would  lie  in  faults  of  installation  of  the  power  required  in  handling 
and  feeding  the  ore  to  the  furnace. 

The  war  and  modern  methods  of  mining  and  treating  ores  have  brought 
many  old  and  isolated  districts  into  prominence  which  were  prospected  years 
ago,  passed  up  as  being  unprofitable,  and  are  now  being  reopened.  Those 
mines  containing  ore  more  or  less  refractory  are  now  at  present  market 
values  yielding  good  results  under  modern  treatment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  silver,  lead  and  tungsten. 

To  the  layman  the  commercial  utilization  of  tungsten  is  not  well-known, 
but  tungsten  is  said  to  have  the  greatest  economic  value  and  is  destined  to 
become  most  important.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1781  but  could  not  then 
be  profitably  treated.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  192  to  202,  is  not  greatly 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  is  therefore  very  difficult  of  reduction  by  carbon 
fuel.  Its  valuable  properties  are  its  tension,  malleability,  high  point  of 
fusion,  resistance  to  oxidation,  and  conductivity  of  electricity.  It  is  higher 
in  conductivity  of  electricity  than  either  iron  or  nickel.  It  is  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  diamond  and  corundum,  but  unlike  these  will  not  break  from  a  blow. 
It  is  difficult  to  forge,  but  can  be  successfully  processed  by  electric  furnace 
and  alloyed  with  iron  and  steel.  Aside  from  the  demands  made  on  ferro- 
tungsten  for  war  purposes  for  lining  big  guns  and  making  armor  plate,  the 
commercial  needs  are  very  great  and  steadily  increasing.  It  is  used  in  mak- 
ing drills,  chisels,  and  finer  grades  of  tools  of  all  kinds,  needles,  filaments, 
high  class  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  spark  plugs,  and  parts  of  automo- 
bile engines. 

Tungsten  ore  as  mined  runs  from  1%  to  10%  tungsten  contents.  The 
process  is  not  complicated  or  specially  hazardous.  The  ore  is  crushed  dry 
and  run  through  trommels  and  screens  by  wet  process,  and  then  graded  in 
size.  It  is  next  conveyed  to  Deister  tables  where  the  scheelite  or  lime  tung- 
state  is  finally  separated  from  the  gangue  or  refuse.  The  product  is  then 
passed  through  a  Wethrill  degarnetizing  machine,  which  leaves  the  tungsten 
concentrates  approximately  60%  pure.  The  concentrates  are  then  ready  to 
be  sent  to  the  smelters  at  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  different  processes,  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  generally  speaking,  the  actual  process  hazard  of  the  modern 
mining  plant  is  not  specially  hazardous  in  comparison  with  other  manu- 
facturing hazards,  and  that  were  it  not  for  possible  faults  in  mill  con- 
struction, and  in  the  installation  of  power,  machinery  and  water  pro- 
tection, where  plants  are  under  reasonably  good  management,  they  can 
be  very  profitably  written  at  present  rates. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  mining  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  man's  existence  on  earth.  The  different  stages  of  civilization 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  metals,  and  their  romantic  and  practical 
aspects  alike  hold  our  interest  and  affect  our  welfare. 

Man's  increasing  needs  will  be  followed  by  an  increased  supply  of 
the  known  metals,  and  more — new  kinds  of  metals  may  be  discovered, 
new  alloys  made,  and  newer  and  better  methods  of  extraction  found. 
Capital  will  flow  into  mining  ventures  as  never  before.  Investments  in 
expensive  plant  equipment  will  be  the  rule,  and  the  wonderful  activities 
of  the  future  will  directly  affect  the  income  and  fortunes  of  fire  insurance 
companies  generally.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  now  propose  for 
honorary  membership  in  our  Association,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens, 
manager  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific,  and  Mr. 
E.  E.  Swearingen,  Fire  Prevention  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau  of  the  Pacific.  I  move  their  election  to  honorary 
membership. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Swearingen  be  elected  to  hono- 
rary membership  in  our  Association.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

The  President — I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  these  gentlemen 
into  honorary  membership  in  the  Association. 
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The  Banquet  Committee  have  asked  me  to  again  announce 
that  reservations  for  the  banquet  must  be  made  by  five  o'clock 
today.     Mr.  Gibbons  has  charge  of  the  seating  arrangements. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  and  the  last  for  the  day  is 
by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emerick,  special  agent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  at  Seattle.  The  subject  of  his  paper  is 
"Threshing  Machines — Growing  Grain  Fires."  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Emerick.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Emerick — Mr.  Wells'  remarks  this  morning  about  his 
association  with  our  worthy  President  in  the  grain  fields  just 
reminds  me  that  I  have  some  association  with  another  member 
of  Edward  Brown 's  office,  Charlie  Wendler,  and  we  were  around 
together,  and  eating  steaks  at  Martin  Maloney's  Colfax  Hotel, 
and  so  on.  It  isn't  so  bad  a  trip  over  the  grain  fields  for  six 
weeks,  after  all.  While  it  is  good,  hard  work,  you  have  a  lot  of 
pleasant  hours  with  the  good  fellows  of  Eastern  Washington  and 
Montana.     I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 
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THRESHERS  AND  GROWING  GRAIN  FIRES 

By  Frank  L.  Emerick,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  relates  to  two 
classes  as  far  removed  from  each  other  from 
an  underwriting  viewpoint,  as  the  North  pole 
is  from  the  South  pole — the  former,  threshers, 
much  to  be  avoided — the  latter,  growing  grain, 
much  sought  after.  The  thresher  has  much  the 
BBL  same  temperature  as  that  of  a  shingle  mill,  the 

subject  of  a  former  paper  I  had  the  pleasure 
^Ljln  of   reading    before    this    Association.      The    au- 

^M  B^k^^lL„iji  thority,  however,  on  threshers  in  our  Northwest 

PMBK  field,   it    seems    to   me,   is   our   good   friend,   Mr. 

**^  %  Charles  A.  Wendler,  and  I  am  sure  he  should 

have  been  the  one  to  handle  this  subject.  The 
n  i '  Food  Will  "Win  the  War, ? '  is  kept  very  prominently  in  our 
thoughts  just  at  this  time,  and  the  subject  so  closely  allied  with  the  con- 
servation of  food  should  certainly  arouse  our  interest  and  command  our 
attention  for  at  least  a  few  moments. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  my- 
self to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of  Washington 
and  the  adjoining  counties  in  Idaho  that  parallel  the  eastern  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Palouse  country.  However,  the  remarks  touching 
the  causes  of  fires,  adjustments  and  methods  of  fighting  fires  will  apply  in 
a  general  way  to  all  grain  growing  sections. 

METHOD   OF    INSURANCE. 

All  growing  grain  policies  cover  a  certain  specified  amount  of  in- 
surance per  acre  while  the  grain  is  uncut,  cut,  in  stack  or  in  sack  with 
provisions  for  an  additional  amount  per  acre  after  the  grain  is  in  sack. 
The  insurance  per  acre  on  what  is  known  as  standing  grain  is  based  on 
the  current  market  price  of  the  grain,  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  interest 
of  the  insured  with  the  proper  deductions  for  the  expense  of  harvesting 
and  placing  the  grain  in  the  warehouse.  The  additional  insurance  per 
acre  when  in  sack  represents  the  harvesting  expense  and  attaches  when 
the  grain  has  actually  been  threshed. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEPARATORS. 

In  earlier  days  the  frame  and  jacket  of  the  separator  were  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  wood,  but  in  latter  years  we  find  almost  complete 
metal  machines  both  in  stationary  and  combined  types. 

METHOD   OF   HARVESTING. 

There  are  four  methods  of  harvesting  wheat  generally  used  in  the 
Northwest,  namely:  (1)  combined  harvesting;  (2)  heading  and  stacking 
the  grain  and  threshing  from  the  setting;  (3)  heading  the  grain  and  haul- 
ing direct  to  the  machine  to  be  threshed;  (4)  binding  and  shocking  the 
grain  and  allowing  it  to  cure,  after  which  it  is  picked  up  by  bundle 
wagons  and  hauled  to  the  machine  for  threshing.  Of  these  four  methods 
combining  and  heading  subject  the  grain  to  a  longer  period  of  standing 
in  the  field  consequently,  a  greater  danger  of  a  total  loss.  For  instance, 
in  a  field  of  grain  which  is  to  be  combined  or  headed  and  threshed 
immediately,  the  grain  is  allowed  to  cure  while  standing  and  becomes 
very  dry,  with  the  resulting  danger  of  a  fire  sweeping  through  the  entire 
field.  Where  the  grain  is  to  be  bound  it  is  cut  earlier,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  burn  a  field  at  the  time  of  binding. 
These  bundles  are  picked  up  by  hand  and  placed  in  shocks  containing 
eight  to  ten  bundles.  The  shocks  are  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  yield  of  the  grain.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  from  an 
insurance  standpoint,  a  field  which  is  harvested  in  the  last  mentioned 
manner  is  a  far  better  risk  than  the  other,  as  the  fire  does  not  run  through 
the  stubble  as  rapidly  as  through  standing  grain  and  is  more  easily 
fought.  Furthermore,  the  shocks  being  scattered,  there  is  far  less  danger 
of  a  total  loss  in  a  field  harvested  in  this  manner.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  how  the  field  is  to  be  harvested  larger  net  lines 
could  consistently  be  carried  on  a  field  of  bound  grain.  More  combinds 
are  being  used  in  the  Northwest  every  year  for  the  reason  that  labor  is 
exceedingly  scarce  and  the  combind  can  be  operated  with  much  less  help. 

THRESHING   WITH   A    STATIONARY   OUTFIT. 

The  grain  having  been  hauled  from  the  field  to  the  derrick  table  is 
then  carried  by  an  elevator  to  the  self-feeder,  which  carries  it  headfirst 
into  the  cylinder  which  is  revolving  at  approximately  1200  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  steel  cylinder  is  covered  with  teeth  about  four  inches 
in  length,  the  same  distance  apart.    In  revolving  the  cylinder  teeth  pass 
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between  a  set  of  teeth  on  stationary  jaws.  The  grain  being  forced  be- 
tween these,  the  kernels  are  beaten  out,  leaving  the  straw  to  be  carried 
to  the  rear  on  an  upper  conveyor.  The  grain,  together  with  the  chaff, 
drops  through  onto  the  shoe  or  riddles,  or  screen,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  by  vibration  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the  latter  being 
blown  out  by  a  small  fan,  while  the  grain  is  carried  on  to  the  augur, 
which  forces  it  into  the  elevator,  thence  into  the  sacks.  Whatever  wheat 
is  not  threshed  out  is  carried  to  a  rear  augur  and  thence  by  way  of  a 
separate  elevator  back  to  the  cylinders  to  again  go  through  the  same 
recleaning  process.  The  straw  is  deposited  in  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
where  a  whirling  fan  with  four  paddles,  each  about  three  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  wide,  revolving  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  hundred  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  forces  it  out  through  the  long  nozzle-like  pipe  to  the 
stack.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  big  fan  sucked  the  wheat 
along  with  the  straw  into  the  conveyor,  but  it  has  since  been  proven  that 
this  theory  is  not  true,  for  one  may  lay  a  cigarette  paper  on  the  riddles, 
shut  off  the  little  fan  and  the  paper  will  not  be  carried  to  the  straw  fan. 
The  sacking  is  done  by  man  power.  The  sacks  are  rilled,  sewed  and  piled 
a  short  distance  from  the  separator.  Just  picture  the  surroundings.  A 
hot  August  day.  Everything  as  dry  as  tinder;  chaff,  dust  and  straw 
covering  everything,  a  steam  threshing  engine  less  than  100  feet  from  the 
separator  which  is  being  fired  with  coal,  and  in  many  cases  with  straw 
and  coal,  for  fuel,  possibly  spitting  sparks  from  the  stack,  except  those 
sparks  held  back  by  the  spark  arrester,  and  then  with  very  little  or  no 
water  to  be  had  for  fire  protection.  Then  picture  to  yourself  the  position 
of  the  crop  owner  with  his  entire  season's  work  at  stake  and  you  can 
understand  what  a  hazardous  risk  from  an  owners,  as  well  as  from  an 
insurance  standpoint  is  the  thresher. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  combind  is  replacing  in  a  measure  the  old- 
style  stationary  thresher.  The  combind  is  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
separator  and  mower  combined  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  pulled  over 
the  field  either  by  horse  power,  28  to  32  head  being  used,  or  by  a  gas 
engine  or  tractor.  In  this  type  the  power  to  operate  the  machine  is 
generated  by  the  turning  of  the  wheels  of  the  machine  as  it  is  drawn  by 
the  horses.  In  the  later  type  machines  the  power  is  generated  by  a  gas 
engine  located  in  the  fore  part  of  the  machine,  on  the  plan  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  latter  is  considered  preferable  to  the  former  in  that  its 
speed  can  be  the  better  regulated  and  made  uniform,  an  important  feature 
to  be  considered  in  the  operation  of  a  thresher. 
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The  process  of  the  grain  passing  through  the  thresher  in  the  combind 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  stationary  separator.  The  sacking  is  done  while 
the  machine  moves  along.  The  sacks  of  grain  are  dropped  off  in  the 
stubble  and  left  scattered  over  the  field  to  later  be  gathered  up  by  wagons 
and  hauled  to  the  warehouse.  The  straw  is  blown  out  and  scattered  over 
the  field  as  the  combind  passes  along,  not  only  eliminating  the  straw 
stack  hazard,  but  also  scattering  the  straw  over  the  field  to  be  turned 
under  at  the  time  of  ploughing  along  with  the  stubble.  This  saves  the 
grower  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  many  straw  stacks  which  always 
take  up  considerable  space  in  the  field. 

CAUSES    OF    FIRES. 

The  most  prevalent  causes  of  grain  fires,  especially  in  the  Northwest, 
are,  of  course,  the  threshing  machines  and  the  combind.  The  balance  of 
the  fires  result  from  many  different  causes  about  equally  divided,  namely, 
fires  originating  from  the  grass  along  the  road  started  by  matches  or 
cigarettes  carelessly  thrown  from  vehicles,  fires  from  railroad  trains, 
smoking  by  harvester  crews,  and  incendiary  fires,  together  with  hot  boxes, 
fires  from  ash  dump  when  threshing  engines  move  away,  static  electricity 
and  explosion  of  smut  dust. 

The  moral  hazard  is,  however,  always  of  great  importance.  There 
are  two  classes  of  ownership.  First,  the  desirable  class.  This  is  the 
rancher  having  his  own  machine,  and  who  uses  it  almost  exclusively  to 
thresh  his  own  crop,  and  possibly  the  crops  of  his  more  intimate  neigh- 
bors. The  outfit  is  given  the  best  of  care.  The  employees  are  the  most 
competent  mechanics  he  can  secure.  He  takes  his  time  in  threshing,  not 
overloading  or  racking  the  machine  with  excessive  speed,  and  uses  every 
precaution  against  accident  or  danger,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
places  his  machine  under  cover.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  season  he 
looks  over  the  outfit  in  ample  time,  and  is  careful  to  find  and  repair  the 
minutest  break  or  defect.  This  all  spells  good  management  and  far- 
sightedness and  when  he  starts  the  second  season  the  outfit  is  in  ship 
shape.  The  owner  realizes  how  serious  the  loss  of  his  separator  would 
be  and  the  resultant  danger  to  his  crop.  He  goes  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  having  his  machine  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler,  also  a 
device  to  take  off  the  smut  dust  and  wired  to  eliminate  static  electricity; 
as  well  as  employing  additional  help  to  keep  the  litter  cleared  away  from 
the  separator  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  second  is  the  commercial  owner.  He  may  be  a  rancher  on  a 
small  scale  and  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  can  invest  in  a  threshing 
machine  and  make  a  little  fortune  in  a  season.  He  is  doing  business  on  a 
shoestring  basis  and  has  bought  the  outfit  on  the  installment  plan.  As 
his  income  is  based  on  so  much  per  bushel,  he  naturally  crowds  the 
separator  and  overloads  it  in  his  desire  to  save  all  expense  possible.  His 
help  is  generally  both  meager  and  incompetent.  His  machine  becomes 
racked  and  is  subject  to  hot  boxes  occasioned  from  many  different  sources. 
If  the  season  ends  for  him  without  a  fire  he  may  consider  himself  most 
fortunate.  If  he  has  not  made  the  fortune  which  he  expected  he  will 
doubtless  not  have  a  place  to  store  the  outfit  during  the  winter  months, 
and  it,  therefore,  becomes  subject  to  the  elements  and  deteriorates  very 
rapidly. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  second  season  he  looks  over  the 
old  machine  and  decides  that  the  repairs  are  numerous  and  that  it  will 
cost  too  much  both  in  time  and  money  to  put  it  into  good  order.  This 
doesn't  brighten  the  situation  materially,  and  he  decides  to  pull  through 
with  as  few  repairs  as  possible.  You  can  readily  see  what  this  means. 
The  machinery  is  worn  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  lubrication  during 
the  former  season  and  the  line  shafts  are  out  of  plumb.  Hot  boxes  are 
the  result.  For  the  lack  of  proper  financial  backing  he  does  not  have  the 
protection  of  the  sprinkler  system,  or  the  wiring  to  prevent  static  elec- 
tricity, or  the  fan  to  carry  off  the  smut  dust.  In  fact,  the  insured  is  try- 
ing to  get  by  another  season  in  the  hope  of  making  a  few  dollars.  Poor 
management,  a  poor  season,  the  balance  due  on  the  machine,  all  stare 
him  in  the  face.  In  this  condition,  the  fire  policy  is  the  life  saver.  "He 
should  worry, "  and  hence,  carelessness  runs  riot.  A  fire  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  put  him  in  the  clear. 

Both  of  these  classes,  however,  have  other  hazards  confronting  them, 
such  as  the  roving  class  of  laborers  known  as  the  I.  W.  W.  It  is  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world  to  start  a  fire  without  detection  by  secreting 
matches  in  a  bundle  of  grain,  carelessly  dropping  a  lighted  cigarette  in 
the  highly  inflammable  refuse  that  everywhere  abounds  and  depositing 
gravel  or  metallic  substances  in  bundles.  The  labor  situation  last  season 
brought  to  the  public  attention  the  seriousness  of  this  hazard,  and  it  was 
well  demonstrated  what  could  be  done  by  combined  effort  and  co- 
operation. The  grain  section  was  fully  organized,  each  precinct  with  its 
deputy  in  charge  having  a  secret  organization  and  in  phone  connection 
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with  every  other  precinct.  Every  stranger  was  closely  watched,  and  an 
explanation  required  for  the  least  suspicious  move.  These  characters 
came  to  know  the  seriousness  and  the  speedy  punishment  of  any  misstep 
or  misdemeanor  on  their  part.  The  outcome  was  a  more  favorable 
season  than  any  in  the  past. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  Captain 
W.  A.  Gross,  now  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  by 
whose  tireless  and  able  efforts  the  grain  growers  of  Eastern  Washington 
were  organized  in  the  various  features  of  fire  protection  and  prevention. 

PHYSICAL   HAZARDS. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  suggested,  such  as  old  and  worn 
bearings,  shafts  out  of  line,  cylinder  shafts  bent,  lack  of  lubrication,  all 
of  which  are  causes  of  heating.  Collars  rubbing  against  the  ends  of 
boxes  may  not  heat  but  often  form  sparks.  Foreign  substances,  such  as 
gravel,  flint,  metal,  etc.,  entering  the  machine  with  grain,  thereby  causing 
rubbing  and  friction  of  cylinder  teeth,  all  produce  sparks.  Even  weeds  or 
straw,  by  clogging  the  cylinder,  create  excessive  friction  and  cause  a 
spark,  or  possibly  matches  may  have  been  secreted  in  a  shock  of  wheat. 
These  are  the  more  common  hazards,  and  by  due  diligence,  are  to  a  great 
extent  preventable.  There  are  two  additional  hazards  that  stand  out 
above  all  others.    These  are  static  electricity  and  smut  dust. 

STATIC   ELECTRICITY. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  there  is  static  electricity  about  an  operating 
separator,  generated  by  the  movement  of  grain  and  straw  across  various 
parts  of  the  operating  machines;  by  weeds  and  other  foreign  substances 
wiping  against  moving  parts  of  the  separator;  or  moving  belts  on  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  thresher,  which  are  more  or  less  insulated  from  the 
ground  by  the  grease  and  oil  of  the  journals  and  by  the  wooden  parts  of 
the  separator.  This  electricity  accumulates  until  a  potential  is  accu- 
mulated sufficient  to  cause  it  to  jump  to  other  parts  of  the  machine  which 
are  at  a  lower  potential,  forming  a  spark  very  much  like  the  lightning  in 
the  sky  or  electricity  jumping  the  spark  gap  in  a  spark  plug.  This  con- 
dition is  always  present  when  grain  is  threshed  in  very  dry  weather. 
Separator  men  have  seen  these  electric  displays  in  the  cylinders  when 
running  at  night,  and  often  receive  shocks  by  coming  in  contact  with 
some  part  of  the  machine.     Threshing  machine  operators  who  have  wired 
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their  separators  so  as  to  carry  off  and  ground  the  static  electricity,  have 
eliminated  explosions  to  a  great  extent. 

An  owner  with  a  new  machine,  operated  but  part  of  a  day,  had  it 
completely  destroyed  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  where  static  electricity 
was  clearly  responsible.  The  outfit  was  located  fifteen  miles  from  a  rail- 
road and  four  miles  from  a  country  road.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
incendiarism.  The  crew  was  composed  of  neighbors  and  men  known  to  be 
reliable.  The  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  wheat  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  25%  smut.  After  summarizing  the 
evidence  it  was  concluded  that  the  case  was  clearly  smut  explosion  by 
electro  static  ignition.  In  another  case  the  machine  operator  was  looking 
directly  at  the  cylinder  itself,  as  the  feeding  had  stopped  momentarily. 
He  observed  a  long  blue  spark  co-incident  with  the  explosion.  In  other 
cases  men  in  charge  of  the  machines  state  that  the  machines  frequently 
become  heavily  charged  with  static  electricity,  so  much  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  touch  any  metal  part  without  receiving  a  shock. 

Along  with  the  educational  campaign  carried  on  by  the  State  College 
at  Pullman,  Washington,  blue  prints  and  bulletins  have  been  distributed, 
showing  how  to  ground  electricity  generated  by  the  machine. 

SMUT   DUST. 

The  smut  dust  hazard,  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  the  former 
hazards  mentioned,  causes  a  condition  that  is  extremely  serious  and  has 
been  very  little  understood  until  recently.  During  the  summer  of  1914 
there  occurred  in  Eastern  Washington  and  Idaho  an  excessive  number  of 
fires,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  some  300  machines  and  much  grain.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  the  State  Experimental  Station  at  Pullman,  Washington. 
A  thorough  investigation  was  made,  the  result  of  which  was  the  discovery 
that  the  explosions  undoubtedly  were  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  organic  dust,  chiefly  smut.  Explosions  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  locality,  but  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  grain  belt,  be- 
ginning at  the  opening  of  the  season  and  continuing  throughout.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  flames  of  the  explosion  were  thrown  into  the  straw 
pile,  and  in  many  instances  spread  to  the  stacks  of  grain,  and  also  to  the 
unstacked  grain  in  the  field.  The  theory  of  the  dust  explosions,  although 
not  entirely  new.  has  not  been  understood  clearly.  Those  interested  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  manner  these  explosions  originated,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  occurrence. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  dust  produced  by  the  handling  of  grain 
can  be  ignited  under  certain  conditions  and  will  propagate  a  flame  with 
explosive  violence.  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  grain  dust  wTill  ignite 
spontaneously,  on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  some  outside  source  of  heat. 
This  source  may  be  very  small  as  a  heated  coil  of  wire,  electric  spark,  hot 
box,  or  any  of  the  other  causes  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 

For  illustration,  you  might  try  for  some  time  to  burn  a  block  of  wood 
with  a  lighted  match.  If  you  take  a  knife  and  chop  the  block  the 
shavings  will  ignite  quickly.  We  might  make  excelsior  and  find  that  it 
will  ignite  still  more  rapidly,  and  then  continue  this  by  gradual  reduction 
to  a  degree  of  fineness  until  dust  is  produced,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
mass  will  burn  rapidly  when  in  suspension  and  diffused  in  the  air.  The 
rate  of  burning  is  so  rapid  that  a  violent  explosion  may  result. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  conditions  under  which 
dust  explosions  are  produced  and  the  amount  of  dust  in  suspension 
necessary  to  propagate  an  explosion.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
thresher  fires  and  explosions  occur  appear  somewhat  similar  to  those,  of 
other  cereal  dusts.  During  the  threshing  process  the  smut,  which  is  a 
form  of  very  fine  dry  dust,  is  thrown  into  suspension  in  the  air  and 
forms  a  dangerous  explosive  mixture  which  readily  produces  an  explosion 
or  fire  if  ignited. 

The  mixture  of  smut  dust  and  air  may  have  elements  of  explosion, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  at  times  to  have  too  much  dust  present,  while  at 
other  times,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  for  ignition.  For  this  reason 
explosions  may  occur  at  a  given  time  and  under  certain  conditions  and 
not  occur  at  other  times  and  under  different  conditions. 

WHERE    SMUT    ORIGINATES. 

Bunt,  or  stinking  smut,  is  the  most  serious  disease  of  wheat  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  A  crop  of  wheat  may  become  infected  with  smut  in  a 
number  of  different  ways:  first,  smut  seed  may  be  planted  in  clean  soil. 
The  smut  may  be  in  the  form  of  separated  spores  lodged  upon  the  surface 
of  sound  grains,  or  as  unbroken  smut  balls  or  partially  smutted  berries. 
Second,  clean  seed  may  be  planted  in  an  infected  soil.  The  source  of 
infection  may  be  two-fold;  smut  from  a  previous  crop  grown  on  the  same 
ground,  or  wind-blown  spores  originating  from  nearby  or  distant  fields. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  very  general  widespread 
and  extensive  wind  dissemination  of  smut  spores  following  harvest  and 
during  the  threshing  period  until  fall  rains  commence. 
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The  result  is  that  many  of  the  summer  fallow  fields  are  thoroughly- 
infected  with  smut  spores  at  the  time  of  fall  seeding.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  wheat  smut  will  be  controlled  by  a  single  practice,  but 
rather  by  the  combined  use  of  various  methods. 

At  this  time  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  five  different  lines  of 
attack,  as  follows: 

1.  Crop  rotation. 

2.  Use  of  clean  seed. 

3.  Seed  treatments  with  fungicides. 

4.  Culture  practices. 

5.  Breeding  and  selection  of  varieties. 

In  the  interest  of  smut  control,  more  attention  is  urged  to  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Single  cropping  of  wheat  favors  the  continuation  of  smut. 
It  is  possible  that  if  seed  treatment  and  the  systematic  rotation  of  crops 
had  been  practiced,  smut  would  never  have  become  a  serious  menace  to 
wheat  production  in  the  Northwest.  The  occurrence  of  unbroken  smut 
balls  and  partially  smutted  berries  in  wheat  originating  from  a  smut- 
infected  field,  lays  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  selecting  clean  seed, 
since  these  are  removed  with  difficulty  and  are  not  penetrated  by  the 
fungicide  in  said  treatment. 

The  farmer  who  has  visibly  smutted  wheat  would  profit  by  selling 
his  entire  crop  and  purchasing  smut-free  or,  at  least,  clean  seed.  Seed 
showing  unbroken  smut  balls,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  cleaned  by  the 
fanning  mill  or  by  the  tank  method  of  seed  treatment.  The  use  of  both 
methods  will,  however,  insure  the  most  complete  removal  of  smut  balls. 

Continued  investigations  of  methods  of  said  treatments  show  that 
copper  sulphate  (blue  stone)  and  formaldehyde  are  still  the  most  practical 
and  effective  fungicides. 

With  reference  to  the  culture  practice,  the  following  statement  can 
be  made:  1.  Seeding  previous  to  the  beginning  of  fall  rains  decreases 
the  problem  of  smut  crop.  2.  Deep  planting  gives  a  larger  amount  of 
smut  than  shallow  seeding.  3.  Replowing  of  summer  fallow  reduces  the 
amount  of  smut  if  this  operation  and  seeding  take  place  after  the  fall 
rains.  4.  If  clean  or  properly  treated  seed  is  used  a  fall  stubble  crop 
following  a  previously  affected  crop  will  show  little  smut  if  the  ploughing 
is  done  after  the  period  of  wind  dissemination;  that  is,  after  the  event 
of  the  fall  rains.     5.    Summer  fallow  land,  if  seeded  during  the  first  four 
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or  five  weeks  following  the  fall  rains,  will  be  likely  to  give  a  smutted 
crop.     6.   Late  fall  planting  will  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  smut. 

No  smut  immune  varieties  of  wheat  are  known,  but  the  standard 
varieties  show  a  varying  decrease  of  susceptibility.  Some  new  resident 
varieties  are  being  tested,  but  their  adaptability  to  Northwest  conditions 
has  not  been  determined. 

The  Washington  State  College  at  Pullman  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
endeavoring  to  kill  the  smut  worm,  not  only  with  the  desire  to  prevent 
waste,  but  also  to  improve  the  grade  of  wheat,  as  smutted  grain  is  subject 
to  a  heavy  discount.  This  work  consists  in  issuing  instructions  to  the 
farmers  as  to  approved  methods  along  the  lines  I  have  just  mentioned,  in 
addition  to  which  excellent  results  are  being  obtained  from  mechanical 
devices  for  removing  smut  from  the  separator,  one  device  having  been 
tried  out  with  considerable  success.  This  is  a  bag  attached  to  the 
machine  which  collects  the  smut  as  it  is  drawn  off  by  the  use  of  an 
exhaust  fan,  thereby  greatly  diluting  the  mixture  of  smut  dust  and  air 
and  thereby  rendering  it  less  explosive.  In  this  way,  important  results 
have  been  accomplished.  First,  the  danger  of  explosion  is  lessened. 
Second,  the  smut  is  kept  out  of  the  grain.  Third,  the  smut  dust  or  germs 
can  be  destroyed  rather  than  allowed  to  escape  through  the  blower  of  the 
machine  and  thereby  return  to  the  soil  again. 

You  can  readily  see  the  hazard  created  by  this  explosive  dust  being 
present  and  ready  to  be  set  off  by  a  spark  which  may  originate  from  so 
many  different  sources. 

FIRE   PREVENTION. 

The  rig  should  be  equipped  so  that  the  engine  can  be  called  upon  to 
pull  the  separator  away  from  the  grain  stacks  at  a  moment's  notice,  as 
this  may  prevent  very  serious  loss  to  the  grain  in  stack  or  to  the  piles  of 
sack  grain.  A  responsible  man  about  the  rig  should  bear  the  contingency 
of  fire  constantly  in  mind.  Install  two  and  one-half  gallon  approved  soda 
acid  extinguishers.  These  should  be  placed  in  boxes  and  fastened  to  each 
side  of  the  separator,  and  extra  charges  of  acid  and  soda  should  be  kept 
on  hand,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  recharging  a  used  or  partially 
used  distinguisher.  The  injectors  or  steam  pumps  on  steam  engines 
should  be  provided  with  hand  hose  and  nozzle.  Of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  the  clean-up  gang  should  be  on  the  job  at  all  times  about  the 
separator. 
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The  separator  should  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system, 
very  simple  and  inexpensive.  This  may  be  an  ordinary  kitchen  range 
boiler,  guaranteed  for  85  pounds  pressure,  placed  on  top  of  the  separator, 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  containing  a  bottle  of  solution,  this  bottle 
being  so  arranged  as  to  be  broken  automatically  or  by  a  plunger  operated 
by  a  wire  fastened  to  a  stake  in  the  ground  some  distance  from  the 
machine.  The  contents  when  mixed  with  water  form  a  gas-creating 
pressure  sufficient  to  force  water  and  gas  by  way  of  perforated  pipes, 
throughout  the  machine.  In  this  way,  the  crew  running  away  from  the 
burning  machine,  pulls  the  wire  which  breaks  the  bottle  and  releases  the 
solution. 

A  full  description  of  the  most  approved  sprinkler  system,  together 
with  an  approved  system  of  wiring  to  be  installed  to  carry  off  static 
electricity,  can  be  secured  by  reference  to  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau. 

FIRE    DRILLS    REQUIRED. 

Every  outfit  should  have  frequent  fire  drills  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crew.  Every  man  should  know  his  place  and  work  to  be  performed  when 
an  explosion  comes,  and  sprinkler  apparatus  should  always  be  kept  in 
working  order.  The  fire  drill  affords  means  of  giving  tests  to  the  appa- 
ratus and  disciplining  the  men.  A  supply  of  shovels  should  be  kept  near 
the  separator  for  emergency  as  well  as  a  supply  of  wet  sacks.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  plough  a  swath  of  furrows  around 
the  setting.  At  one  time  the  Underwriters  thought  to  give  a  reduction 
in  rate  if  this  were  done,  but  later  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  out.  To  plough  under  long  stubble  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  Sufficient  will  remain  projecting  from  the 
ground  to  carry  a  stubble  fire.  And  again,  any  ploughed  area  will  become 
entirely  covered  from  the  straw  blowing  from  the  separator,  or  the  haul- 
ing across  the  ploughed  area  by  header  wagons  will  soon  cover  the  entire 
ground  as  though  it  were  not  ploughed. 

GRAIN  LOSSES. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  that  of  standing  grain 
in  the  field  and  that  which  has  been  harvested,  sacked  and  stacked.  The 
loss  to  the  standing  grain  in  the  field  is  usually  small  and  in  the  burned 
district  there  is  no  salvage.     However,  there  has  occurred  as  much  as  a 
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thousand  acre  loss  in  one  fire.  It  is  very  rare  in  standing  grain  fires 
that  the  wheat  heads  are  entirely  consumed  and  this  enables  the  adjuster 
to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  probable  yield  of  the 
burned  area.  A  fire  having  started  sweeps  through  the  stubble  and  the 
standing  grain  not  unlike  a  prairie  fire,  and  to  check  this  is  usually  very 
difficult,  the  fire  causing  a  movement  in  the  atmosphere  not  unlike  a 
whirlwind.  To  turn  under  the  stubble  by  a  plough  or  shovel  in  the  path 
of  the  fire  and  with  a  crew  of  men  supplied  with  wet  sacks  the  chances 
are  very  good  to  beat  the  fire  out  as  it  reaches  the  ploughed  portion.  If 
it  gets  into  the  standing  grain  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  swath  through  the 
grain  and  turn  under  the  stubble,  or  possibly  start  a  back-fire.  Water  is 
to  be  very  little  relied  upon,  as  there  is  never  enough  on  hand. 

The  greater  percentage  of  damage  under  grain  policies  is  after  the 
grain  has  been  harvested  and  stacked  or  while  in  the  process  of  threshing 
or  in  the  piles  of  sack  grain.  Just  here  let  me  emphasize  the  thought 
that  the  stacks  of  sack  grain  should  be  piled  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the 
separator  or  straw  stack.  Here  is  where  prompt  and  intelligent  action  is 
essential  to  increase  the  salvage  and  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum. 
Special  agents  of  grain  writing  companies  should  make  a  point  to  empha- 
size to  local  agents  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  fire  in  sacked  grain 
immediately  and  separate  the  damaged  from  the  undamaged  grain.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  from  the  burning  stack  has  cooled  sufficiently  a  crew  of 
men  should  be  set  to  work  pulling  out  the  sacks  that  are  intact,  after 
first  having  shovelled  away  such  portions  of  grain  as  are  burning  on  the 
outside  of  the  pile,  take  out  the  partially  burned  sacks,  emptying  what 
remains  into  new  sacks.  This  can  be  divided  into  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1 
wheat  that  could  be  taken  to  the  warehouse  and  would  grade  as  merchant- 
able wheat.  After  getting  all  the  grain  out  in  this  manner,  No.  2  grade 
should  be  shovelled  out  of  the  best  of  the  unsacked  wheat  that  remains 
in  the  pile.  The  wheat  that  has  suffered  the  worst  damage  by  being 
burned  and  charred,  may  be  graded  as  No.  3,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
chicken  and  hog  feed.  As  the  shovellers  are  at  work  sacking  the  grain, 
lumps  of  charred  wheat  that  may  be  on  fire  should  be  carefully  thrown  to 
one  side.  It  is  possible  to  resack  grain  while  a  portion  of  the  pile  is  still 
burning,  and  after  a  portion  of  the  grain  has  been  re-sacked  and  piled  out 
safely  a  watchman  should  be  kept  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  live  coals  having  been  put  into  a  sack  and 
breaking  out  afresh.  If  the  grain  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  manner 
suggested,  when  the  adjuster  arrives  his  work  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
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mum.  To  put  out  a  fire  in  sacks  of  grain  with  water  is  impractical,  and 
only  results  in  a  lot  of  half -cooked  grain  that  cannot  be  re-sacked  and 
used  even  for  hog  feed,  as  it  will  begin  to  sour  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
the  wrong  idea  to  cover  a  sacked  wheat  fire  with  dirt,  as  the  result  is  a 
charred  pit  and  the  entire  pile  is  usually  found  to  be  valueless.  Under 
the  present  price  of  wheat,  the  poorest  of  salvage  has  some  value. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  popular  slogan  ' '  food  will  win  the  war. ' ' 
And  in  closing,  let  me  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  educational  cam- 
paign. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  not  let  Mutual  companies  outstrip 
us  in  this  respect.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  "W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Emerick 
will  allow  me  to  make  a  slight  correction.  I  don 't  want  to  detract 
from  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  in 
the  grain  fields,  and  yet  I  think  we  must  say  that  the  very  best 
possible  work  has  been  done  there  by  Insurance  Commissioner 
Fishback  of  "Washington.  He  telegraphed  down  asking  if  we 
would  furnish  the  man  for  that  particular  work,  and  our  Asso- 
ciation immediately  furnished  Mr.  W.  A.  Gross,  and  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  "Washington,  Mr.  Gross  went  to  work  and  devised 
practically  all  the  protection  outlined  in  Mr.  Emerick  \s  paper, 
resulting  in  the  splendid  showing  in  the  grain  fields  in  Eastern 
Washington  in  1917.  I  think  the  credit  is  entirely  due  to  Com- 
missioner Fishback. 

The  President — And  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  we  have  lost 
Mr.  Gross,  who  goes  to  work  for  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  or  rather  has  already  gone  to  work  on  the 
1st  of  February. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  Emerick  knows  the  subject.  It  is  a 
valuable  paper  but  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  average  grain 
farmer  would  throw  away  a  kitchen  boiler  that  would  stand 
an  85  pound  pressure  to  equip  a  thresher  for  fire  protection. 
The  best  equipment  made  should  be  installed  for  emergencies. 
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Some  time  ago  I  talked  with  a  Mr.  Schultze  at  Dixon,  Cali- 
fornia (Schultze  Mercantile  Co.  Inc.),  on  the  subject  of  grain 
fire  fighting  and  he  gave  me  an  article  published  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Forestry  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Pratt,  on  this  subject.  Not  having 
the  article  with  me,  I  recommend  the  same  be  copied  and 
appear  in  our  proceedings  following  the  paper  of  Mr.  Emerick. 
The  Presidents-There  being  no  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

AN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FIGHTING  GRAIN  FIRES 

By  M.  B.  Pratt,  in  California  Forestry. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  control  the  ravages  of  grain  fires, 
which  are  such  a  serious  menace  to  the  grain  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys,  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Herbert  A. 
Schultze,  a  public-spirited  merchant  of  Dixon,  Solano  county,  California. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  fire  danger,  Mr.  Schultze  equipped 
a  truck  with  twelve  one-gallon  fire  extinguishers,  three  ten  gallon  milk 
cans;  pails  for  recharging  the  extinguishers,  fire  fighting  tools,  such  as 
shovels,  hoes  and  sacks.  Eanchers  in  the  vicinity  of  Dixon,  which  is  a 
grain  center,  were  informed  that  this  machine  would  be  sent  to  fight 
grain  fires  at  their  request,  and  that  no  charge  for  services  would  be 
made.  As  a  result  seventeen  fires  were  extinguished  last  season,  and 
much  grain  has  been  saved,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed. 
In  one  instance,  a  fire  had  burned  thirty  acres  of  grain  by  the  time  work 
was  begun  on  it.  It  was  extinguished,  after  covering  a  total  of  forty 
acres.  This  fire  was  nine  miles  from  Dixon,  and  was  reached  twenty-one 
minutes  after  word  was  received. 

THE   WAY  IT  IS   DONE. 

Upon  notification  of  a  fire,  the  truck  is  loaded  with  men  from  town, 
neighboring  ranchers  also  lending  their  assistance,  so  that  enough  men 
are  on  hand  to  handle  the  equipment.  It  requires  twelve  men  to  operate 
the  extinguishers,  three  men  to  follow  up  with  wet  sacks,  and  three  men 
to  recharge  the  extinguishers.  Any  extra  men  can  be  employed  with 
shovels,  wire  brooms  or  hose.  One  extinguisher  can  smother  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  fire.  Men  with  wet  sacks  follow  up  those  with  the  ex- 
tinguishers to  see  that  the  fire  is  completely  put  out.  The  fire  referred 
to    above    was    extinguished    after   forty-eight    charges    had    been    used. 
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These  charges  consist  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  mixed  with  water 
and  placed  in  the  body  of  the  extinguisher.  In  the  top  of  the  extinguisher 
is  a  rack  containing  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  ready  for  use  the 
extinguisher  is  reversed  which  causes  the  contents  of  the  acid  bottle  to 
become  mixed  with  the  soda  solution.  The  mixture  of  the  acid  and  soda 
develops  a  force  sufficient  to  project  the  liquid  fifty  feet  or  more  from 
the  nozzle  of  the  extinguisher.  When  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  with 
the  fire,  a  gas  is  generated  which  acts  as  a  blanket  which  tends  to 
smother  the  flames,  the  men  with  the  wet  sacks  completing  the  work. 
Kecharging  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Prepared  charges  cost  35 
cents  a  piece,  but  if  the  soda  and  acid  is  bought  in  bulk  the  charge  costs 
less  than  half  that  amount.  Some  farmers,  in  whose  fields  fires  were 
fought,  paid  the  cost  of  the  charges,  but  this  is  an  optional  matter  with 
them. 

FOURTEEN  TRAILERS  ORDERED  BY  ONE  COUNTY. 

The  supervisors  of  Solano  county  were  so  impressed  with  the  work  of 
this  truck  that  they  appropriated  money  for  the  construction  of  fourteen 
trailers  to  be  located  at  objective  points  throughout  the  county.  The 
farmers  at  whose  places  these  trailers  are  located  are  state  fire  wardens, 
and  have  telephones  and  automobiles.  J.  W.  Mills,  farm  adviser  of  So- 
lano county,  devised  these  trailers.  They  are  two  wheeled  affairs,  made 
from  the  axles  and  wheels  of  automobiles  and  provided  with  springs  that 
will  hold  up  a  ton.  The  bed  of  each  trailer  is  made  of  1-inch  Oregon  pine, 
and  the  sides  and  divisions  of  the  same  material,  1  foot  wide  and  2 
inches  thick. 

TRAILER  DESCRIBED. 

Each  trailer  has  twelve  compartments  7%  inches  square  to  hold 
three-gallon  Babcock  fire  extinguishers,  and  five  divisions  14  in.  square 
to  hold  ten-gallon  milk  cans.  There  are  but  ten  extinguishers  on  each 
trailer,  which  leaves  two  compartments  in  which  extra  charges  can  be 
carried.  The  other  equipment,  with  which  each  trailer  is  stocked,  con- 
sists of  six  square  pointed  shovels,  six  wire  brooms,  six  ten-inch  hoes, 
one  pick,  one  axe,  and  one  pair  heavy  wire-cutters.  There  are  also  five 
three-gallon  buckets  and  one  bucket  with  a  large  funnel  in  the  bottom 
for  refilling  the  extinguishers.  The  entire  outfit  will  give  work  for 
about  twenty-eight  men. 
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The  trailers,  which  are  so  designed  as  to  hitch  on  to  a  Ford  car,  are 
painted  with  a  mineral  paint,  as  a  prevention  against  fire,  and  the  cans 
have  the  number  of  the  station  stenciled  on  them.  In  the  hill  sections 
the  trailers  have  adjustable  tongues  to  permit  of  them  being  hauled  over 
hills  by  a  team,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Schultze  stated  that  the  cost  of  each  trailer  and  equipment  was 
about  $200;  this  cost  being  divided  as  follows:  Trailer  $50,  extinguishers 
$113.50,  water  cans  $15,  fire  fighting  tools  $15,  and  pails  $5. 

In  comparison  to  the  great  saving  that  can  be  accomplished  with  this 
very  efficient  system  of  fire  protection,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Mills,  the  cost  for  such  an  outfit  is  a  trifling 
consideration  for  any  county  in  California  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
grain  fires. 

The  President — I  want  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  in  your  seats  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
shall  hear  from  Honorable  J.  H.  Schively,  the  editor  of  "Fire 
Facts"  at  the  opening,  and  you  will  all  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing what  he  has  to  say.  We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1918,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President — Good  morning,  gentlemen.  What  a  splen- 
did rain  we  are  enjoying!  We  brought  it  down  from  the  North- 
west. 

Mr.  Williams — I  told  you  to  say  Oregon,  Mr.  President — 
not  the  Northwest. 

The  President — I  call  your  attention  to  this  canvas  here. 
That  is  not  camouflage,  but  is  in  preparation  for  the  illustrated 
lecture  on  fire  prevention  to  be  given  by  the  Honorable  Harvey 
Wells  and  Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens  promptly  at  1:30  o'clock  this 
afternoon — not  1 :35  but  1 :30.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  be  in  your 
seats  at  1 :30  promptly,  that  the  moving  picture  number  may  be 
given  on  time.  Have  you  any  thing  to  offer  this  morning,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

The  Secretary — No,  sir. 

The  President — Then  we  will  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
first  paper  on  the  morning  program.  It  is  by  an  old  friend,  one 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  a  man  who  requires  no  introduction  to 
this  body.  Being  a  close  reader  and  a  profound  thinker,  Mr. 
Schively  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  subject  in  hand. 
So  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Schively,  who 
will  discuss:  "The  Profession  of  Insurance,  and  the  Man  it 
Needs."     (Applause.) 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  INSURANCE  AND  THE  MAN  IT  NEEDS 

By  Honorable  John  H.  Schively,  of  Olympia,  Washington. 


Mr.   President   and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  vindicate  my  use  of  the  word  "  pro- 
fession" instead  of  the  word  "business"  as 
applied  to  the  calling  of  insurance.  Webster 
defines  the  word  " prof ession ' '  as  follows:  "A 
calling  in  which  one  claims  to  have  acquired 
some  special  knowledge  used  by  way  either  of 
instructing,  guiding  or  advising  others,  or  of 
serving  them  in  some  art,  calling,  vocation  or 
employment. ' '  He  further  defines  it  as  "the 
collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a  calling. " 
But  in  my  searchings  along  this  path  of  in- 
quiry I  discovered  a  much  higher  authority  than 
that  of  Webster  to  justify  me  in  adopting  the  word  "profession"  to  the 
work  of  insurance,  and  that  highest  of  all  authorities  to  which  I  appeal  is 
the  constitution  of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific,  Article 
2  of  which  uses  the  following  language:  "Its  object  shall  be  to  promote 
harmony  and  good  practice  in  the  profession." 

My  purpose  in  the  use  of  the  word  "profession"  is  to  dignify  the 
calling  in  which  you  and  I  find  ourselves  engaged  and  to  thereby  engender 
higher  motives  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  ourselves  that  insurance  is  a  means  of  caring  for  the  personal 
and  material  overhead  charges  of  life.  But  in  conforming  ourselves  to 
this  angle  of  vision  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  only  as  connected  with  the 
fret  and  druggery  of  work.  We  become  so  hampered  by  the  bread  and 
butter  part — the  mere  commercial  element — of  insurance  as  to  frequently 
lose  sight  of  its  importance  and  the  helpful  part  it  plays  in  the  world's 
activities,  the  need  it  supplies,  the  great  mission  it  performs,  and  the  load 
it  lightens  from  humanity's  shoulders  in  evolving  and  unraveling  the  mystic 
and  myriad  works  of  civilization. 

To  be  sure,  ours  is  a  work  that  earns  a  living,  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  reaches  higher  into  life  and  transforms  itself  by  maintaining 
loftier  ideals  and  nobler  motives  than  it  would  were  it  only  a  means  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  If  we  work  there  is  always  a  mental 
protest  against  the  servitude  of  work.     If  we  spend  our  lives  in  the  higher 
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walks  of  an  accepted  profession  the  whole  life  of  man  takes  new  dignity, 
and  strength  is  added  to  strength  in  the  full  play  and  development  of 
mental  and  physical  powers  that  know  neither  weakness  nor  lack  of 
ambition. 

I  am  taking  considerable  pains  to  write  upon  your  thought  the  fact 
that  insurance  is  a  profession  and  not  a  mere  work-a-day  business.  Empha- 
sis is  not  necessary  on  the  personal  income  equation.  It  is  always  present. 
No  agent  ever  forgets  that  he  is  to  receive  a  commission  when  a  risk  is 
written,  but  every  agent  is  apt  to  overlook  the  larger  fact  of  the  service  he 
performs  in  lifting  the  burden  of  contingent  misfortune  from  one  pair  of 
shoulders  and  placing  it  upon  the  broader  and  stronger  support  of  an 
entire  community.  I  do  not  underrate  the  function  of  the  commission 
when  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  mere  dross  in  comparison  with  the  splendid 
work  of  protection  that  covers  the  home  or  plant  of  the  assured. 

INSURANCE   A    PUBLIC    SERVICE    PROFESSION. 

Insurance  is  not  only  a  profession.  It  is  also  a  public  service  and 
economic  necessity.  It  is  a  burden  lifter  and  an  absolute  essential  in  the 
multiplied  life  of  humanity.  With  it  commerce  is  a  giant  and  progress  an 
assured  fact.  Without  it  trade  must  languish  and  security  become  an  un- 
known blessing. 

In  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  insurance,  nor  even  to 
amplify  to  any  extent  upon  its  growth  and  development.  Neither  do  I 
intend  dwelling  to  any  appreciable  length  upon  the  function  of  insurance. 
My  one  purpose  is  to  have  you  recall  from  your  inner  thought  the  status 
of  insurance  in  comparison  with  other  business  pursuits  and  the  splendid 
part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  man,  that  you  may  be  thrilled  by  the  fact  that 
you  are   one  of  its   constituent  elements. 

Great  calamities  seem  to  constitute  one  of  the  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  civilization  to  open  the  eyes  of  humanity  to  its 
need  of  progress  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  advance  of  evolution. 

There  were  sporadic  and  indeterminate  steps  taken  towards  relief 
from  the  ravages  of  fire  so  far  back  in  the  uncertain  history  of  the  past  as 
to  defy  all  efforts  towards  accuracy  and  definiteness  of  statement,  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  truth  that  fire  insurance  as  we  know  it,  protection 
with  a  definite  and  determined  aim  and  founded  on  scientific  principles, 
was  unknown  until  its  birth  was  necessitated  by  the  overwhelming  catas- 
trophe of  the  London  conflagration  in  1666 .     It  was  not  merely  a  desire  to 
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secure  employment  or  to  advance  personal  financial  interests  that  called 
insurance  into  life.  Barbon  and  other  trail  blazers  may  have  needed  money, 
but  that  was  not  their  most  impelling  motive.  They  were  the  chosen  in- 
struments of  the  presiding  arbiter  of  human  destiny  to  answer  humanity's 
call  of  distress.  As  Minerva,  an  Olympian  goddess,  sprang  full-armed 
from  the  brain  of  Jove,  and  as  the  Phoenix  rose  into  full-winged  life  from 
its  seeming  death,  so  out  of  the  ashes  of  London,  in  that  far  distant  time, 
came  into  being  the  great  blessing  and  gift  of  the  ages  which  today  we 
call  insurance. 

The  primary  object  of  insurance  is  the  scientific  distribution  of  mis- 
fortune, that  suffering  may  be  relieved  and  loss  replaced.  It  is  not  funda- 
mentally a  means  of  subsistence  for  the  operator.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
economic  industry  pledged  to  public  good,  a  fact  I  am  striving  to  so  im- 
press upon  you  that  henceforth  it  shall  stand  before  your  minds  in  letters 
of  living  light  that  you  may  be  forever  rescured  from  the  dross  of  selfish 
desire  and  given  the  constant  joy  ever  springing  from  service  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  You  are  not  asked  to  forget  that  in  this  path  lies 
the  material  remuneration  for  work  well  performed,  but  far  beyond  and 
above  that  fact  you  are  to  see  the  wondrous  splendor  of  a  life  being  lived 
that  other  lives  may  dwell  in  peace  and  security  so  far  as  the  restoration 
of   their  property  is  concerned  when  damage   or  loss  happens   upon  them. 

I  need  not  pause  to  define  the  function  of  insurance.  Knowledge 
along  that  path  of  thought  has  become  second  nature  to  you.  Back  of 
every  loan,  back  of  every  enterprise  or  industry  that  makes  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  community,  back  of  every  structure  that  rises  at  the  demand 
of  commerce,  back  of  and  around  and  underneath  every  home  that  is  built 
and  every  venture  of  ambitious  and  courageous  business  or  industrial  ac- 
tivity is  the  sustaining  hand  of  insurance.  And  does  not  all  this  mean 
service?  Does  any  other  word  than  service  so  accurately  describe  and 
define  the  function  of  insurance?  Like  the  wonderful  force  of  gravita- 
tion that  quicker  than  the  flight  of  thought  spans  infinity  and  holds  the 
mightiest  world  and  the  smallest  atom  each  in  its  place  that  chaos  may 
not  reign  throughout  the  universe,  so  insurance  reaches  out  its  hands  of 
support  and  gives  security  that  the  business  of  the  world  may  move  without 
the  friction  of  loss  or  fear  of  .future  contingencies.  And  can  any  other 
term  in  spoken  language  so  fully  sum  up  this  splendid  achievement  as  does 
the  word  service?  Then  let  it  sink  into  your  deepest  soul  that  this  is  the 
profession  of  which  you  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  links  in  its  golden  chain. 
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THE  MAN  IT  NEEDS. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  that  portion  of  this  address  which  is  of  large 
moment  to  my  mind,  but  which  I  falter  in  the  attempt  to  amplify  lest  I 
fail  in  full  justice  to  this  occasion.  Having  discussed  the  subject  of  in- 
surance as  a  profession,  a  profession  of  public  service,  the  natural  sequence 
is  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the  man  which  the  profession  of  insurance 
needs,  the  man  whose  ideals  and  professional  conduct  fit  him  to  assume 
its  duties  and  to  discharge  its  high  and  pressing  obligations.  The  first 
of  the  class  to  which  my  thought  reverts  is 

THE    MAN    OF    VISION. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  tire  of  the  hum-drum  of  ordinary  routine 
and  yearn  for  such  addition  to  or  variation  of  the  every-day  life  as  will 
call  into  play  some  higher  and  superior  powers  of  which  we  conceive  our- 
selves to  be  possessed,  and  which  in  fact  each  human  mind  does  possess. 
The  perpetual  hazard  of  life  lies  in  the  frequency  with  which  we  are 
tempted  to  allow  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary  to  conquer  and  overcome 
our  higher  impulses  until  the  daily  task  finally  descends  into  drudgery 
and  all  ambition  degenerates  into  a  furtive  marking  of  the  hour  that  ends 
the  daily  toil.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  things  of  earth  is  the  gradual 
death  of  interest  in  one's  occupation  and  its  final  acceptance  simply  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  rather  than  as  an  opportunity  for  service  and  as  an 
avenue  into  which  one  may  pour  his  noblest  aspirations  for  personal  growth 
and  in  benefit  to  his  fellow  man. 

The  man  of  vision  works  in  the  present  but  his  eyes  look  ever  towards 
the  future.  He  reads  into  his  daily  work  the  constant  dream  of  perpetual 
progress  for  himself  and  increasing  usefulness  to  his  kind  until  weariness 
of  soul  and  monotony  of  life  become  unknown  factors  in  his  experience. 

One  of  the  world's  successful  writers  began  to  realize  that  a  too- 
intensive  devotion  to  her  work  was  resulting  in  injury  to  her  eyes.  Con- 
sulting an  expert,  she  was  instructed  to  cease  all  work  for  a  time  and 
enjoy  an  extended  vacation.  " Doctor, fi  she  replied,  "that  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Even  at  the  risk  of  losing  sight  circumstances  compel  me  for  the 
present  to  remain  where  I  am  and  to  continue  at  work. " 

1 1  Are  you  so  situated, ' '  the  expert .  continued,  ' '  as  that  from  any 
room  in  your  dwelling  your  eyes  may  rest  upon  distant  mountains  for  at 
least  an  hour  a  day?  If  so,  the  healing  vision  will  strengthen  your  eyes 
and  relieve  the  strain  which  now  distresses  you. " 
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So,  in  the  stress  of  the  every-day  world,  the  man  of  vision  in  the  pro- 
fession of  insurance  is  not  weakened  into  discouragement  by  the  unfair 
methods  of  a  competing  rival  or  the  unjust  prejudice  of  an  ill-informed 
public;  nor  does  he  yield  to  the  tempting  call  for  reprisals  in  return  for 
injuries  received  or  criticism  where  praise  is  deserved.  His  eyes  rest  upon 
the  enlarging  horizon  of  a  future  in  which  he  sees  the  fruition  of  his  efforts 
in  service  and  in  which  he  realizes  that  the  path  which  he  treads  leads  to 
the  lightening  of  burdens  and  the  increasing  brightening  of  the  larger  day 
of  a  perfect  civilization,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  a  part  of  this  won- 
drous work  and  his  profession  a  principal  factor  in  its  final  glory,  burdens 
that  crush  others  fall  lightly  upon  him,  and  his  increasing  interest  in  the 
success  of  others  proves  an  effectual  bar  to  monotony  or  inefficient  work. 
His  hands  are  not  tied  by  present  environment  so  long  as  his  mental  vision 
holds  to  the  conviction  that  his  chosen  profession  of  insurance  is  not 
primarily  and  only  for  subsistence  but  includes  the  ideal  of  service.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  man  of  vision  is  one  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  our  profession. 

To  fully  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  profession  the  man  of  vision 
must  also  be 

THE   MAN   LOYAL   TO    HIS    CALLING. 

You  have  heard  of  the  patriot  who  said:  "My  country!  May  she 
ever  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country  !  "  In  cold  blood  and  callous 
criticism  that  sentiment  sounds  like  bad  morality,  while  in  very  truth  it  is 
the  purest  patriotism  and  highest  expression  of  loyalty.  Back  of  the  sur- 
face lies  the  true  meaning,  that  if  his  country  is  in  the  wrong  it  will  only 
be  so  for  the  moment,  for  he  knows  that  his  country  is  big  and  strong  and 
just  enough  to  right  itself,  and  in  the  strength  of  his  loyalty  he  declares 
that  he  will  stand  by  and  defend  his  country  until  its  sense  of  justice  and 
truth  causes  it  to  emerge  from  the  clouds  of  error  and  mistake. 

Such  is  the  man  needed  in  the  profession  of  insurance.  Change  of 
existing  regulations,  or  deviations  in  rates,  and  various  other  features  may 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  the  business  to  ever-varying  conditions  and  the 
springing  tip  of  new  problems,  and  some  of  these  changes  may  not  only- 
seem  unnecessary  but  may  appear  on  the  surface  as  arbitrary  and  in- 
equitable to  the  public  and  even  to  a  portion  of  the  fraternity,  especially 
to  those  in  the  ranks  unacquainted  with  all  of  the  conditions  requiring 
such  change  or  deviation.  Then  is  the  hour  and  test  of  loyalty.  If  the 
change  proves  a  mistake  and  is  seen  to  work  unfairly  it  will  be  corrected. 
If  a  necessity,  it  must  abide.  But  in  the  meantime  "My  country!  May 
she  ever  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country. ' '  ' 
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I  am  making  no  plea  for  weakness  or  instability.  I  am  not  asking  that 
arbitrary  or  unjust  rulings  be  accepted  without  protest.  I  am  urging  no 
excuse  for  managerial  inconsistency  or  star  chamber  methods  any  more  than 
I  overlook  any  fault  or  false  practice  on  the  part  of  the  special  or  local 
agent.  That  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  My  attitude  is  that,  the  profession 
of  insurance  is  clean-handed  and  trustworthy,  and  that  those  who  manage 
its  operations  are  fully  deserving  of  public  confidence  and  worthy  of  the 
unqualified  and  loyal  support  all  the  time  of  all  of  its  members.  The  un- 
deserving ones  among  the  leaders  we  can  afford  to  leave  to  the  judgment 
which  will  inevitably  overtake  them. 

The  trouble  breeder  is  a  constant  factor  in  civic  life,  always  eager  to 
magnify  a  seeming  breach  of  the  people's  rights  into  a  crime  of  greatest 
magnitude.  Misinformation  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  trouble  breeder's  agitation,  and  a  background  of  prejudice  is 
created  from  wThich  all  sorts  of  errors  and  misunderstandings  arise  to 
transform  themselves  into  prolific  sources  of  drastic,  unwise  and  injurious 
legislative  action. 

The  man  loyal  to  his  profession  is  not  the  one  who  yields  to  and 
fosters  a  falsely-created  public  prejudice  in  the  hope  of  bending  its  cur- 
rent into  the  channel  of  personal  gain.  The  man  loyal  to  his  profession 
is  the  one  who  burns  the  midnight  oil  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  funda- 
mental truths  underlying  the  intricate  network  of  problems  involved  in  his 
calling  and  who  outwatches  the  stars  in  his  zeal  to  eliminate  its  errors  and 
elevate  its  standards,  and  who  in  the  moment  of  honest  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty is  unswerving  in  his  defense  of  the  constituted  authority  under  whose 
banners  he  is  enlisted,  and  who  stands  with  unfaltering  courage  against 
the  revolution  of  the  mob.  Every  rider  in  the  mistaken  gallop  at  Balaklava 
deserved  a  Victoria  Cross. 

In  what  a  learned  friend  of  mine  always  refers  to  as  the  li  final 
analysis"  those  at  the  helm  in  this  proposition  of  ours  will  be  fonud  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  equity,  and  in  the  solution  of  their  many  perplexing 
problems  the  loyal  man  will  be  found  upholding  and  not  weakening  their 
hands. 

The  next  member  of  the  class  to  which  I  call  your  attention  as  needed 
in  the  profession  of  insurance  is 

THE  PRODUCER. 

If  you  have  caught  my  thought  at  all  in  this  address  you  will  not 
conclude  that  in  the  use  of  the  word  ' '  producer ' '  I  am  thinking  of  the 
man  whose  energy  and  activity  result  in  an  increased  line  of  business  and 
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a  larger  premium  income  to  the  company  or  agency  which  he  represents. 
Of  course  he  is  an  essential  and  important  factor,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
this  kind  of  success  does  it  become  possible  for  him  to  prove  a  final  element 
of  injury  rather  than  of  advantage  or  as  an  enduring  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  insurance.  It  is  possible  for  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  overtrain  and 
to  become  so  enamored  with  the  idea  of  increase  as  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  caution  and  safety  in  the  acceptance  of  risks  containing  well  defined 
elements  of  hazard.  As  stated  by  the  statutes,  over-insurance  is  a  misde- 
meanor dangerous  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  company,  yet  it  occasion- 
ally occurs — rarely,  to  be  sure,  though  now  and  then  it  is  true — that  the 
agent  persuades  or  encourages  this  misdemeanor,  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  yields  to  this  false  element  in  the  structure  of  insurance  does  he  lower 
the  moral  tone  of  two  people — himself  and  the  assured,  and  correspond- 
ingly strikes  a  blow  at  the  entire  fabric  of  public  security.  Indeed,  the 
insurance  agent,  and  not  the  assured,  may  constitute  the  real  moral  hazard. 

While  the  honorable  and  conscientious  producer  of  business  is  one 
whom  we  all  admire  and  whose  talents  we  covet,  he  is  nevertheless  not  the 
man  I  have  in  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word  ' l  producer. ' '  I  am  looking  at 
the  word  from  the  standpoint  of  my  preceding  paragraphs.  I  still  have 
the  idea  of  vision  in  my  thought.  I  am  still  looking  towards  an  ideal  of 
which  we  all  think  and  talk,  but  which  cannot  be  realized  unless  we  begin 
as  with  one  accord  to  transmute  dreams  and  platitudes  into  active,  living 
realities.  Before  practical  results  in  higher  ethics  are  obtained  we  must 
learn  to  translate  good  intention  into  action  and  high  sounding  speech 
into  worthy  deeds. 

There  is  no  public  address  made  anywhere  by  any  member  of  this 
profession  but  that  a  lofty  ideal  of  conduct  is  presented  and  noble  words 
spoken  in  favor  of  high  ethical  standards  and  honorable  practices.  And 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  use  the  most  eloquent  words  in 
painting  lofty  standards  of  business  ethics  do  not  stand  hitched  to  their 
own  posts.  In  the  common  routine  of  life  they  are  not  to  be  found  where 
their  platform  utterances  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Do  you  catch  the  drift  of  my  thought  in  describing  and  defining  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  producer  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
insurance  profession?  I  see  a  great  deal  of  the  fellow  who  talks  well  from  the 
platform  and  who  writes  magnificently  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
fraternity  about  professional  ethics  and  high  standards.  Now  I  await  the 
opportunity  to  welcome  the  producer  of  these  virtues. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  this  producer  does  not  exist.  Do 
not  understand  me  as  entertaining  a  belief  that  the  men  of  this  profession 
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do  not  take  equal  rank  in  honor,  integrity,  uprightness  and  public  spirited- 
ness  with  those  of  any  and  every  other  profession.  Not  so!  None  the 
less,  I  ask  if,  according  to  your  ability,  you  yourself  are  living  up  to  your 
own  ideals  with  respect  to  the  ethical  standards  of  our  great  calling — a 
calling  and  profession  dedicated  to  public  service  and  burden  bearing?  I 
am  not  instituting  comparisons.  I  am  merely  asking  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  yourself.  Every  man  is  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  truth  he 
knows  and  obeys.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  what  is  your  exact  dimen- 
sion in  manhood  and  what  is  mine? 

Let  me  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  question  of  the  producer  of  higher 
standards  and  better  practices.  For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  insurance  and  with  the  men  who  carry 
on  its  work.  As  a  state  official  I  have  hob-nobbed  with  the  "higher-ups," 
and  as  a  worker  in  the  ranks  I  have  run  the  entire  gamut  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates.  I  stand  unafraid  before  the  judgment  bar  of 
truth  when  I  make  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the  reliable  companies  are 
concerned,  and  covering  the  whole  period  of  my  experience,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  law  advocated  by  the  companies,  or  a  single  measure  for  which 
they  have  stood,  or  a  single  purpose  for  which  they  have  formed  so-called 
combines,  that  had  within  its  scope  any  injury  to  the  public  or  injustice  to 
the  policy  holder.  The  profession  of  insurance  has  kept  the  faith — the 
true  faith  of  honor — with  the  public.  It  not  only  carries  the  hazard  of  the 
world's  unknown  contingencies  safely  and  securely,  but  it  carries  that 
hazard  with  hands  clean  and  unsullied  so  far  as  indemnity  and  fair  deal- 
ing are  concerned.  In  the  use  of  terms  higher  standards,  better  practices, 
and  finer  ethics,  therefore,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  attitude  of  the  profession 
towards  the  public,  but  to  the  quality  of  our  conduct  towards  each  other 
and  the  measure  of  self  respect  we  individually  possess  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  work.  The  return  may  be  satisfactory  in  material  gains  and  in  the 
figures  on  the  ledger,  but  what  is  the  result  in  character  structure  and 
what  of  the  means  pursued  in  securing  that  favorable  balance  ? 

Whether  applied  to  physical  structures  or  ethics,  when  we  use  the  word 
"standards' '  we  think  of  high  planes  and  not  of  low  levels,  and  with  all 
deference  and  respect  to  the  great  body  of  our  profession,  I  am  urging 
you  as  separate,  individual  factors  to  pursue  the  plan  we  impress  upon 
all  property  owners,  that  of  self  inspection  and  the  elimination  of  all 
possible  hazards.  The  producer  of  a  standard  of  a  Class  A  building  is  an 
asset  making  for  the  safety  and  security  of  any  community,  and  this 
applies  with   equal   force   to  character  building   as  to   material   operations. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  man  needed  in  the 
profession  of  insurance  by  referring  to  the  Man  of  Vision,  the  Man  Loyal 
and  the  Producer,  to  whom  principles  mean  more  than  premiums.  There  is 
the  man  who  pays  tribute  to  the  pathfinders  of  the  past  by  widening  the 
trail  which  they  have  blazed,  and  the  man  who  places  himself  as  third  in 
the  ranks  instead  of  as  first,  the  interests  of  the  assured  and  of  the  com- 
pany preceding  his  own  in  logical  sequence  and  wider  importance,  but 
lest  I  exhaust  your  patience,  it  is  wise  that  I  draw  to  a  close. 

As  I  review  in  a  final  thought  the  man  I  have  drawn  as  being  the 
one  needed  in  the  profession  of  insurance,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  man 
will  mould  for  himself  a  broader  field  of  influence  even  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  great  industry  represented  in  this  meeting.  He  is  the  man 
needed  not  only  for  his  impress  upon  the  realm  of  insurance  but  for  his 
constructive  powers  in  the  remodeling  of  the  world  civilization  when  the 
demoralization  and  horror  o'f  war  have  passed  from  us. 

This  is  the  darkest  hour  of  all  history,  but  it  will  not  be  lasting.  It 
but  precedes  the  dawn  of  a  new  day — the  splendid  day  of  humanity's 
enfranchisement,  when  men  shall  make  for  themselves,  in  the  fullness  of 
liberty  and  peace,  simplified  forms  of  government  that  govern  not  only 
with  the  common  consent  and  approval,  but  for  the  welfare  and  happiness, 
of  the  governed.  And  in  that  day  of  reconstruction  and  rebuilding  the 
man  whose  strength  I  have  portrayed  as  a  possible  attainment  of  us  all 
is  the  one  who  shall  lead  his  brother  man  through  star-lit  fields  to  the 
sun-covered  heights  of  perpetual  joy  and  eternal  peace. 

The  President — The  next  paper,  gentlemen,  is  entitled 
"Potash  Industry,"  and  it  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Frederic  J.  Perry,  of  Los  Angeles,  special  agent  of  the  Royal  and 
Queen  Insurance  Companies.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  unavoidably 
detained.  I  have  carefully  read  his  paper,  and  assure  you  it  is 
well  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just, 
however,  to  ask  someone  to  take  Mr.  Perry's  place  and  read  it 
at  this  last  hour,  so  you  will  have  to  be  content  to  read  it  as  it 
comes  to  you  in  the  published  proceedings. 
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POTASH  AND  FERTILIZER  FROM  KELP 

By  Frederic  J.  Perry,  Special  Agent  Koyal  and  Queen  Insurance  Co  's. 

The  German  people  are  now  being  informed  thai 
the  United  States  went  into  the  Great  War,  noi 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  in 
order  that  American  capitalists  might  exploit  the 
potash  mines  of  Alsace.  Says  a  Professor  Roth 
of  Griefswald  University,  to  quote  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  bearing  an  Amsterdam  date,  Dec. 
28,  1917,  lt  American  troops  are  now  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  French  front  and  it  is  quite 
possible  they  will  soon  appear  along  the  Rhone- 
Rhine  Canal  in  order  to  establish  American 
claims  to  the  potash  mines  there,  seeing  that 
America's  peaceful  designs  on  our  potash  by 
purchase  in  1909-1910  were  defeated  by  passage  of  the  German  potash 
law  which  prohibits  foreign  ownership. ' '  Thus  does  advanced  German 
thought  construe  our  military  occupation  of  the  Alsation  border',  basing  it 
upon  the  principle  that  dominates  Teutonic  strategy — that  our  material 
needs — in  this  case  our  keen  agricultural  necessities — have  dictated  our 
military  participation  in  the  World  War. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  has  become  widespread  throughout  the  world 
wherever  intensive  agricultural  methods  and  fertilizers  are  employed.  When 
crop  after  crop  is  removed  from  the  same  soil  the  natural  supply  of  plant 
food  is  gradually  but  surely  exhausted  and  the  soil  finally  becomes  ' '  worn 
out. ' '  The  three  most  important  of  the  essential  plant  food  ingredients 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Fertilizers  containing  each  of 
these  chemical  substances  must  therefore  be  employed  to  replace  the  food 
elements  removed  by  the  growing  crops.  Nitrogen  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  tankage,  fish  scrap  or  by  growing 
peas,  clovers,  alfalfa,  beans  and  other  leguminous  plants,  which  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Mineral  phosphates  and  bone  products  are  de- 
pended upon  for  phosphoric  acid  and  German  mines  in  Stassfurt  and 
Alsace  supplied  the  world  with  potash  salts. 

The  German  material  was  marketed  through  the  Kali  Syndikat  under 
government  supervision  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Syndikat  with  the  general 
restriction  that  no  greater  amount  should  be  exported  than  was  sold  in  the 
German    Empire    except   under    a    heavy   tax.      The    United    States    received 
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28%,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  German  mines  and  about  55%  of  the 
total  amount  exported. 

Potassium  compounds  are  indispensible  to  many  industries,  such  as 
photographers,  dyers,  printers,  cleaners,  bleachers,  weavers  and  soap  mak- 
ers. They  are  used  in  refrigeration,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  medicine,  in 
manufacturing  preservatives,  fire-works,  gunpowder,  matches,  paper,  glass 
and  analine  dyes.  There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  of  potash  annually 
consumed  in  these  industries,  but  a  government  official  reported  that  agri- 
culture alone  consumed  765,000  tons  in  1912. 

War  came  like  a  thief  in  the  night  robbing  us  of  our  source  of  supply 
and  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  had  been  dependent  upon  a  German 
syndicate  for  a  vitally  important  plant  food  and  an  essential  material  in 
many  industries.  Uncle  Sam,  however,  had  not  been  caught  napping,  with 
no  thought  of  the  morrow,  for  several  years  before  Congress  had  author- 
ized and  directed  that  special  investigations  be  promptly  instituted  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  obtaining  potash  salts  of  American  origin  on 
a  commercial  scale  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  when  the  war  stopped  all  European  shipments. 

There  were  various  and  uncertain  sources  of  supply,  viz.,  wood  ashes, 
tobacco  stems,  banana  stalks,  cottonseed  husks,  refuse  from  sugar  beet 
factories  and  molasses  distilleries,  dust  from  blast  furnaces  and  cement 
plants,  mines  of  feldspar  and  alunite,  suint  (wool  washing  water),  sub- 
terranean brines  and  salt  lakes,  particularly  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
Searles  Lake,  and  kelp,  which  absorbs  its  potassium  chloride  .from  sea 
water. 

This  country  in  1915  produced  less  than  1,000  tons  of  potash  and 
1916  Government  reports  indicated  a  production  of  9,720  tons  valued  at 
$4,242,730,  classified  as  follows: 

Natural  salts  or  brines 3994  tons 

Alunite  and  silicate  rocks,  including  furnace  dust.  .  1850  tons 

Wood  ashes  (potash,  pearlash) 412  tons 

Beet  and  cane  sugar  distillery  waste 1845  tons 

Miscellaneous   organic  sources 63  tons 

Kelp     1556  tons 

Total    9720  tons 

Government  investigations  took  a  wide  range  to  find  some  potential 
source  of  supply  which  would  be  abundant  and  with  a  low  cost  of  produc- 
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tion  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  turned  its  attention  to  the  Giant 
Kelp  beds  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  sea  weed  which  until  recently  has  been  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  because  of  its  tendency  to  break  loose  from  its  bed 
and  litter  the  sands  of  the  bathing  beaches,  has  now  become  an  object  of 
the  keenest  solicitude  on  the  part  of  many  scientists  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  to  determine  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  kelp.  For  this  purpose  early  in  1917  a  kelp  treating  plant 
was  installed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Summerland,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  California,  and  is  now  in  operation. 

Private  enterprise  did  not  wait  on  the  more  deliberate  processes  of 
Government  experimental  work  but  plunged  into  the  business,  in  some  cases 
spurred  by  the  necessity  of  finding  an  immediate  substitute  for  the  foreign 
potash  used  in  their  manufacturing  processes.  The  following  plants  were  es- 
tablished in  Southern  California,  where  the  kelp  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
originated. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Chula  Vista,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. 

Swift  &  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Diamond  Match  Co.,  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Sea  Products  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Oceanic  Engineering  Corp.,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Pacific  Products  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

National  Kelp  Potash  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County  Cal. 
(burned.) 

Lorn-ed  Manufacturing  Co.,  Summerland,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal. 

California  Chemical  Co.,  Summerland,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal. 

Of  the  large  number  of  seaweed  (algae)  growing  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
only  three  appear  to  be  commercially  important  because  in  addition  to 
having  a  high  potash  content  they  occur  in  large  masses  and  grow  in  open 
water  and  hence  can  be  easily  harvested,  viz.:  macrocystis  pyrifera,  in- 
digenous to  Southern  California  waters,  alaria  fistulosa  and  nereocystis 
luetkeana,  found  mostly  on  Northern  coasts.  The  first  two  are  perennials 
and  can  be  harvested  twice  a  year,  the  third  is  an  annual  and  can  be  cut 
once  a  year  only.  These  giant  kelp  beds,  which  are  confined  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  been  mapped  in  part  by  the  Government  and  extend  from 
Mexico  to  Southeast  Alaska,  covering  an  area  of  390  square  miles,  the 
kelp  available  being  estimated  by  the  opitimistic  Bureau  of  Soils  as  over 
59,000,000  million  tons  annually,  having  a  content  of  over  two  million  tons 
of  potassium  chloride.  This  giant  kelp  is  usually  found  on  exposed  coasts 
where  there  is  a  continual  swell.     They  put  forth,  submerged,  from  a  hold- 
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fast,  a  group  of  tentacle  like  branches  resembling  the  root  of  a  land  plant. 
The  holdfast  attaches  itself  to  a  rock  or  some  relatively  inert  substance, 
sometimes  another  kelp,  and  sends  out  toward  the  surface  ;i  stipe  or  stem, 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  terminating  in  the  pneumatocyst  or  float  from 
which  extend  the  fronds  or  leaves.  Some  of  the  beds  form  a  thick  tangled 
mat  of  plants  over  the  whole  surface,  in  others  the  plants  grow  in  bundles 
or  sheaves  with  open  water  between  each  bundle,  up  to  thirty  or  forty 
plants  constituting  such  a  bundle. 

The  kelp  is  harvested  by  means  of  a  barge  propelled  usually  by  a  tug 
or  gasoline  launch.  Over  one  end  of  the  barge  extends  an  endless  belt 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  At 
the  submerged  end  reciprocating  knives,  like  a  mowing  machine,  cut  the 
kelp  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  which  falling  in  the  endless  belt  is  brought 
over  the  side  dropping  into  a  bin.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bin  is  a  set  of 
revolving  knives  similar  in  design  to  an  ordinary  lawnmower,  the  kelp 
being  chopped  into  pieces  three  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  ma- 
chinery is  operated  usually  by  a  gasoline  engine  on  the  barge,  the  boat 
moving  at  a  pace  of  about  four  miles  an  hour.  These  barges  usually  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  from  100  to  400  tons  of  kelp,  although  one  boat  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons,  and  cut  from  five  or  six  to  sixty  tons  an  hour.  The 
cutting  has  not  been  perfected,  the  amount  cut  and  allowed  to  drift  being 
estimated  as  high  as  30%. 

The  kelp  treating  plants  are  located  near  the  water 's  edge  with 
wharves  where  the  boats  are  docked.  The  wet  kelp  is  unloaded  and  con- 
veyed to  the  receiving  bins  at  the  dryer  room  by  means  of  endless  chain 
conveyers  in  a  wooden  trough.  The  plant  buildings  in  Southern  California 
are  frame  or  iron  clad  on  wood  studs,  for  the  most  part  of  light  open  con- 
struction, not  whitewashed,  with  dirt  floors  mostly,  and  only  two  plants 
boast  of  standard  inside  protection.  In  an  industry  so  new  and  so  largely 
experimental,  with  few  exceptions  little  time  or  money  apparently  has 
been  put  into  expensive  buildings,  but  the  expenditures  for  machinery 
and  equipment  have  been  so  lavish  that  only  a  Croesus  can  keep  up  with 
the  mechanical  improvements  and  laboratory  research  work  required  to 
keep  the  plants  up  to  the  highest  efficiency.  In  fact  the  small  investor  has 
abandoned  the  field  to  capitalists  or  corporations  of  large  means,  finan- 
cially able  to  pour  money  into  equipment  and  removed  from  the  necessity 
of  earning  dividends  during  the  process  of  experimentation.  One  plant, 
for  example,  operating  24  hours  daily  employs  900  men  with  a  payroll  of 
$100,000  per  month  and  sixty  of  its  men  are  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
scientific  investigational  work. 
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Various  methods  of  calcining  are  employed  all  more  or  less  on  the 
same  general  plan.  The  conveyors  from  the  boats  deposit  the  chopped  or 
macerated  kelp  in  bins  at  the  plant  where  it  is  stored  for  several  days, 
permitting  some  of  the  water  to  evaporate.  Freshly  cut  kelp  contains 
from  80%  to  90%  of  water  and  it  must  be  artificially  dried,  the  dryer 
being  a  rotary  steel  drum,  driven  by  steam  or  electric  motor.  The  drum 
is  cylindrical  in  form  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  long,  revolving  on  steel  cog  wheels  about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  plants  of  large  capacity  these  dryers  are  operated  in  pairs.  Through 
the  retort  is  passed  a  current  of  air  by  electric  power  fan,  being  direct 
heat  from  a  brick  furnace  at  one  end  of  the  dryer,  crude  oil  fuel,  main- 
taining a  maximum  temperature  of  about  2,000°  F.,  the  revolving  motion 
of  the  kiln  drying  the  kelp  which  falls  into  a  hopper  at  one  end. 

Seven  to  ten  tons  of  green  kelp  yield  one  ton  of  dried  product.  The 
problem  of  collecting  the  dust  is  a  serious  one  because  of  its  high  values 
and  the  potent,  indeed,  pungent,  fact  that  the  dust  and  smoke  carry 
most  of  the  odor  that  renders  the  presence  of  a  kelp  treating  plant  ob- 
jectionable to  the  average  community.  This  nuisance  is  minimized  with 
efficient  dust  collectors,  the  usual  form  being  small  brick  buildings  or 
galvanized  iron  cupolas  placed  outside,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  flour 
mill.  This  dust  containing  20%  potassium  chloride  has  the  same  chemical 
characteristics  as  sodium  chloride    (common  salt)    and  is  non-explosive. 

In  some  plants  the  process  stops  at  this  point,  the  dried  kelp  being 
conveyed  to  the  shipping  room  by  worm  conveyor  to  be  cooled  on  the  floor, 
ground  and  sacked.  In  this  state  it  can  be  marketed  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  material  for  use  in  compounding  mixed  fertilizers  as  it  contains 
about  15%  to  20%  potash,  1.4%  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  capable  of 
furnishing  humus  to  the  soil.  Some  authorities  claim  that  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  cost  of  production,  and  handling,  and  its  chemical 
properties  as  fertilizers,  the  dried  ground  kelp  at  this  stage  seems  to  offer 
the  best  possibilities  for  quickly  finding  a  substantial  commercial  demand. 

In  most  plants  the  dried  kelp  is  conveyed  by  worm  or  spiral  conveyors 
to  an  incinerator  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  char,  this  char  having  a  higher 
potash  content  than  dried  kelp,  running  from  25%  to  35%  potash,  one 
ton  of  dried  material  producing  one  half  ton  of  char.  There  are  two 
types  of  incinerators,  one  a  brick  cupola  or  furnace,  the  other  a  steel 
retort.  In  both  direct  flame  is  applied  producing  a  temperature  ranging 
from  1200°  to  1500°  F.  In  this  process  the  organic  materials  break  up 
into  carbon  monoxide,  methane,  ethane,  and  other  hydrocarbon  gases  which 
when  mixed  with  air   explode.      One   plant   using   a   brick   cupola   had   two 
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such  explosions,  damaging  the  furnace.  The  plants  using  the  steel  re- 
torts for  charring  appear  to  escape  this  hazard  as  the  combustion  can  be 
made  more  complete.  The  hot  char  from  the  incinerator  must  be  safe- 
guarded for  if  sacked  without  being  properly  cooled  it  will  ignite  the 
sacks  or  wood  floor  on  which  it  may  be  stored,  this  having  occurred  in  one 
plant.  This  hazard  may  be  eliminated  by  conveying  the  hot  char,  as  in 
some  plants,  to  a  rotary  steel  cooler  before  sacking  or  spreading  to  cool 
on  a  cement  floor. 

In  plants  extracting  the  potassium  chloride  the  processes  are  widely 
dissimilar  and  in  most  cases  the  owners  of  the  plants  regard  their  work 
as  a  secret  process  and  detailed  study  is  not  permitted  the  visitor.  There 
are  two  general  methods  employed,  one  consists  in  leaching  the  kelp  by 
water  without  preliminary  drying,  a  process  assisted  by  the  natural  decom- 
position which  takes  place  if  the  material  is  allowed  to  stand  in  water. 
The  resulting  solutions  are  settled,  filtered  and  reduced  by  evaporation 
until  the  salts  are  crystalized.  This  process  is  practically  wet  throughout, 
The  other,  the  better  known  method,  consists  in  leaching  the  salts  from 
the  kelp  char  or  ash  in  vats,  the  solution  being  filtered  in  standard  filter 
presses  and  treated  hot  and  cold  for  the  separation  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  from  the  sulphates,  the  evaporation  being  in  open 
pans,  heated  by  steam  coils.  The  salts  are  purified  by  crystallization. 
The  machinery  in  the  evaporator  building  is  operated  by  electric  motor. 
The  treatment  begins  at  the  top  floor  and  works  down  step  by  step  and 
the  excessive  evaporation  of  the  salts  has  a  tendency  to  impregnate  the 
timbers  and  other  woodwork,  thereby  reducing  the  fire  hazard  of  the 
building. 

The  fire  hazards  of  drying  the  kelp  are  common  to  any  calcining 
process  and  are  minimized  by  steel  retorts,  properly  ventilated,  with  suffi- 
cient clearance  from  woodwork,  as  the  dryers  attain  a  maximum  temper- 
ature of  2,000°  F.  as  above  stated.  Metal  conveyors  should  be  used  in 
transporting  the  hot  dried  kelp  to  the  charring  furnace,  some  plants  now 
using  wood  conveyors.  As  mentioned  above,  the  hot  char  should  be  ade- 
quately cooled  before  sacking  which  should  be  done  only  on  cement  floor 
or  in  a  rotary  cooler  as  the  char  is  often  red  hot  when  drawn  from  the 
furnace.  If  kelp  is  stored  green  and  allowed  to  rot  spontaneous  com- 
bustion will  occur  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  gases  generated,  this 
being  the  experience  of  one  plant  that  had  stored  green  kelp  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  The  extracting  and  crystallizing  processes  are  mostly  wet 
and  with  the  evaporation  by  heat  from  steam  coils,  present  no  unusual 
fire   hazards.      The   nuisance   hazard,   looked   for   in   all   fertilizer  works,   is 
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not  absent  from  the  kelp  industry  as  already  stated.  One  plant  is  re- 
ported to  have  removed  its  buildings  and  equipment  to  a  distant  town 
because  of  the  public  clamor  aroused  by  its  malodorous  operations.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  lies  in  building  the  plants  sufficiently  remote  from 
thickly  populated  centers  to  towns  where  their  pay  rolls  make  them  welcome. 

The  greatest  fire  hazard  is  found  in  the  extraction  of  acetone  from 
the  kelp — a  very  volatile  substance,  highly  combustible,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  gunpowder.  This,  however,  is  confined  to  one  plant. 
None  of  the  plants  of  Southern  California  is  turning  out  any  quantity  of 
the  natural  by-products  of  the  kelp  industry,  viz.,  cellulose  (from  which 
could  be  made  celluloid,  photographic  films,  artificial  silk,  paper,  viscoid) 
iodine,  creosote,  wood  alcohol  or  ammonia. 

A  hazard  anticipated  in  plants  manufacturing  materials  of  national 
importance — the  enemy  alien  hazard — must  be  especially  emphasized  in 
an  industry  which  owes  its  life  to  the  elimination  of  German  competition. 
This  hazard  is  in  most  plants  safeguarded  by  unusual  surveillance  in 
watchman  service  or  restriction  of  visitors. 

The  mortality  in  the  infant  industry  is  heavy,  a  number  having 
"died  a  borning, "  clue  to  lack  of  capital.  The  fire  loss  record,  however, 
appears  to  be  good  to  date,  only  one  kelp  plant  having  burned  and  the 
origin  of  this  fire  was  not  traceable  to  any  physical  hazard  inherent  in 
the  industry. 

The  rates  established  by  District  C  on  the  dryer  plants  in  Southern 
California  vary  from  $1.90  to  $3.70.  A  basis  rate  of  $1.50  is  applied 
with  occupancy  charge  of  $1.00.  The  evaporator  buildings  take  a  basis  of 
$1.50  with  $.50  occupancy  charge.  Published  rates  that  exceed  these 
figures  include  charges  for  exposures  or  deficiencies.  Kates  below  these 
figures,  of  course,  represent  superior  construction  and  protection. 

While  the  kelp  industry  is  new  to  most  of  us  it  is  well  known  in  other 
countries.  Kelp  was  not  only  gathered,  dried  and  burned  for  use  as 
fertilizer  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  France  but  the  potash  and  other 
salts  were  extracted.  It  is  said  that  in  1854  there  were  nine  establishments 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  engaged  in  extracting  potash  from 
kelp  the  largest  of  which  consumed  from  7,500  to  8,000  tons  of  kelp  a  year. 
The  efficient  Japanese  are  utilizing  the  kelp  beds  along  their  coasts  not 
merely  for  fertilizers  but  for  producing  potash  and  particularly  iodine 
and  potassium  chlorate  for  matches.  It  is  stated  that  the  iodine  recovered 
from  Japanese  kelp  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  United  States  market 
today  where  the  demand  is  heavy  due  to  Government  needs  for  the  army. 

What   of  the  future  of  the  industry  on  the  Pacific   Coast?     As  indi- 
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cated  above  the  supply  of  kelp  is  ample  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
fertilizers  and  potash  annually  is  at  present  unsatisfied  due  to  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  importations.  Potash  is  sold  on  the  unit  basis,  i.  e.,  per  cent 
K20  (potassium  oxide)  per  ton.  Before  the  war  potash  sold  for  60  cents 
per  unit.  It  is  now  quoted  at  $5.00  to  $5.25  per  unit.  The  char  is  worth 
about  $160.00  per  ton  of  30%  potash.  The  dried  ground  or  powdered 
kelp,  the  product  of  the  first  process  in  the  treatment  as  described  above, 
is  worth  $105  per  ton  of  20%  potash.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  accurate 
cost  of  production  figures  are  available. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  there  is  about  $4,000,000 
invested  in  the  kelp  industry  in  Southern  California  alone  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  under  prevailing  high  prices  of  dried  kelp  and  char 
for  fertilizers  and  potash  for  manufacturing  and  agriculture  the  industry 
is  profitable.  Some  plants  are  charging  off  the  cost  of  equipment  to 
operating  expenses  anticipating  that  the  industry  will,  during  the  present 
abnormal  conditions  of  intense  demand  and  limited  supply,  yield  sufficient 
returns  to  place  the  plants  in  the  clear  before  the  German  potash  again 
becomes  a  competitor  in  American  markets. 

Under  a  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1916  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  industry,  which  harvested 
400,000  tons  in  this  state  last  year,  by  placing  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  establishing  regulations  for  harvest- 
ing and  charting  the  kelp  beds.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  extends  below  the  line  of  high  tide  to  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  or  three  geographical  miles  out  to  sea  from  the  line  of  low  water 
subject  to  the  permanent  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
commerce  and  navigation.  Most  of  the  kelp  lies  within  this  area.  A  tax 
of  l%e  per  ton  is  levied  on  wet  kelp  of  which  %c  goes  to  the  Scripps 
Institute  for  Biological  Research  of  the  University  of  California  which 
is  carrying  on  an  extensive  investigation  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.  It  is  reported 
that  Oregon  and  Washington  are  proposing,  if  they  have  not  already 
passed,  legislation  looking  to  the  control  of  the  kelp  beds  and  leasing  the 
rights  to  harvest. 

The  great  problem  is  harvesting  the  material  and  ridding  it  of  its 
high  content  of  water,  a  mechanical  problem  which  will  eventually  be 
solved  by  American  ingenuity.  The  present  restriction  of  foreign  com- 
petition is  enabling  the  industry  to  work  out  its  difficulties  and  with  a 
return  to  normal  prices  we  may  expect  to  find  plants  of  large  capacity 
well  designed,  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  every  possible  economy  ef- 
fected,   solving   the   problem    of    extracting   not   merely   potash    from   kelp 
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but  recovering  all  its  valuable  by-products.     For  the  present  however,  the 
industry  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  gigantic  experiment. 


Kelp    -<j 


POSSIBLE    PRODUCTS    AND   BY-PRODUCTS    OF    KELP. 

Calcium  Sulphate  ^| 

Magnesium  Sulphate     I  Fertilizers 

Potassium  Sulphate      J 

Sodium  sulphate — Glass  and  fertilizer 


Potassium  Chloride  < 


Potassium  cyanide 


Potassium  chlorate   < 


Potassium  nitrate 


Potassium  chloride 


Metallurgy 
Electro-plating 

f   Explosives 
Fireworks 
Soaps 
Bleaching  powders 
Matches 

Explosives 

Acids 

Fertilizers 

Medicines 
Iodines 
Chemistry 
Fertilizers 


Ivory  black — paints,  lacquers 

Varnish  gum — exterior  varnishes 

Creosote — medicines,  paints,  preservatives 

Wood  alcohol — fuel,  paints,  solvents 

Acetone — solvents,  medicines,  explosives 

Cellulose — celluloid,  photographic  films,  artificial  silk, 

paper,  viscoid 
Non-inflammable  shellac  used  as  fire-proofing  on  airplane  wings 


"The  Manufacture  of  Milk  Products' '  is  the  next  subject, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Parker,  special  agent  of  the  George  H.  Tyson 
Agency,  will  address  you  upon  it.  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Parker. 
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By  Douglas  Parker,  Special  Agent  of  the  Great  American  Insurance  Co. 

The  subject  treated  in  this  paper  has  been 
purposely  condensed,  a  characteristic  which 
also  obtains  with  the  products  discussed.  I 
trust  that  both  the  conciseness  of  the  subject 
and  its  choice,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  theme  was  selected  because  an  exami- 
nation of  the  titles  of  previous  papers  read 
before  this  Association,  revealed  no  former 
discussion  of  it.  Further  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  thpre  is  considerable  to  be  learned 
about  the  industry,  due  in  the  last  few  years  to 
its  rapid  growth  and  change  in  conduct.  An 
endeavor  has  especially  been  made  to  so  treat  the  subject  that  it  will  be 
useful  to  special  agents  who  are  called  upon  to  inspect  and  report  upon  a 
risk  which  manufactures  milk  products.  To  this  end  it  is  broadly 
treated.  The  processes  used  and  the  construction  of  the  risks  vary  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  would  be  of  little  use 
to  one  examining  them  from  an  underwriting  standpoint,  where  the 
general  characteristics  as  to  desirability  are  the  chief  aim. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  describe  the  processes  of 
butter  or  cheese  making.  These  can  be  examined  in  any  locality  and  it 
is  assumed  that  the  insurance  fraternity  is  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
them.  Discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  balance  of  the  products  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  not  so  commonly  found.  However,  butter  mak- 
ing will  be  touched  upon  occasionally,  where  its  close  relation  to  the 
other  products  requires,  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  is  included  with 
them  in  references  to  the  fire  hazards  connected  with  their  manufacture. 
Before  discussing  the  manufacture  of  milk  products,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  composition  of  milk  and  its  components  will  be  given. 
Only  such  points  will  be  covered  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  its  products. 
Milk  is  composed  of  water,  fat,  casein,  albumen,  milk  sugar,  ash  and 
a  few  other  substances  of  insufficient  importance  and  in  too  small  quan- 
tity to  be  considered  here.     The  amount  of  water  averages  87.4%;   the 
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balance  being  known  as  milk  solids.  Of  these  fat,  which  averages  about 
3.7%,  is  suspended  as  minute  globules  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion. 
Casein  which  averages  2  to  4%,  and  albumen  .5  to  .8%,  are  albu- 
minoid compounds  partly  in  suspension  and  partly  in  solution.  The 
milk  sugar  is  in  solution  and  averages  about  5%.  Ash  is  composed  of 
various  mineral  substances  and  averages  .75%.  Percentages  given  are 
those  of  normal  milk. 

Cream  when  separated  ordinarily  contains  about  25%  of  fat,  the 
balance  being  water  (66%),  casein,  albumen,  milk  sugar  and  ash.  Skim 
milk  contains  the  last  named  substances  with  only  a  trace  of  fat. 
Butter  milk  has  the  same  solids  as  skim  milk  but  in  varying  amounts. 

As  an  average,  1000  lbs.  of  normal  milk  will  give  about  850  lbs.  of 
skim  milk  and  145  lbs.  of  cream.  This  cream  will  make  about  42  lbs. 
of  butter  and  100  lbs.  of  butter  milk,  the  skim  milk  20  to  40  lbs.  of 
casein,  albumen  5  to  8  lbs.  and  milk  sugar  50  lbs. 

Evaporated  or  condensed  whole  or  skim  milk  manufacture,  together 
with  that  of  dry  whole  or  skim  milk,  casein,  albumen  and  milk  sugar,  is 
generally  closely  linked  with  the  manufacture  of  butter.  However,  there 
are  plants  where  the  evaporated  or  condensed  whole  milk  is  the  principal 
product  and  butter  making  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent  only  to  supply 
a  local  demand  or  small  market. 

Evaporated  or  condensed  whole  milk  is  composed  of  all  substances 
which  are  contained  in  normal  milk,  except  a  large  part  of  the  water. 
Dry  whole  milk  which  was  introduced  about  seven  years  ago,  similarly  is 
composed  of  the  whole  milk  with  a  greater  reduction  in  liquid  content. 
It  might  be  added  that  this  was  not  altogether  successful.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  mix  with  water  for  use,  required  air  tight  cans  and  became  rancid 
after  the  can  was  opened  for  use.  The  reason  is  clear  when  its  fat 
content  is  considered.  The  drying  was  never  complete  on  account  of  this 
fat.  The  two  aforementioned  products  cover  the  use  in  one  process,  of 
all  the  substances  which  compose  milk,  with  the  exception  of  cheese 
making  which  will  not  be  discussed. 

The  further  products  result  from  the  separation  of  the  cream  for 
butter  making  or  use  while  fresh.  It  might  be  added  also  that  fresh 
cream  has  been  canned  successfully  with  the  treatment  similar  to  that 
given  canned  fruit  or  vegetables. 

The  remaining  part  skimmed  milk  results  in  one  product  dry  skim 
milk,  which  is  composed  of  the  balance  of  the  milk  components  except 
water.     Or  by  another  process  it  is  separated  again  into  another  product 
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casein,  leaving  the  whey.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  casein, 
the  whey  usually  being  a  waste  product.  However,  where  a  plant  is 
equipped  to  handle  the  whey,  albumen,  milk  sugar  and  other  substances 
are  produced  therefrom. 

This  division  of  the  milk  products  results  in  four  general  classes  of 
plants,  the  ordinary  creamery  handling  fresh  whole  milk  and  manu- 
facturing butter,  the  skim  milk  from  the  latter  being  returned  to  the 
dairyman  for  feeding  hogs  and  other  uses;  the  evaporated  or  condensed 
whole  milk  plant  with  or  without  butter  making;  the  butter  and  dry 
skim  milk  plant;  and  the  butter  and  casein  plant. 

Evaporated  or  condensed  whole  milk  is  manufactured  usually  in  the 
following  manner.  After  pasteurization  the  milk  is  pumped  to  vacuum 
pans  where  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  water  content.  The  homogenizer 
follows,  in  which  machine  it  is  thoroughly  broken  up  under  high  pressure 
into  a  fine  mist  or  spray,  then  cooled  in  vats  and  canned.  The  canned 
milk  is  then  sterilized  in  steam  retorts  and  given  a  violent  shaking  in  a 
special  machine  to  break  up  all  large  particles  in  the  cans  and  make  it 
"smooth."  Cooling  and  packing  follows.  No  preservatives  or  any  other 
substances  are  added.  About  eleven  years  ago  this  article  was  commonly 
known  as  "cream."  A  variation  of  the  unsweetened  evaporated  milk 
occurs  when  about  16%  of  ordinary  sugar  is  added  prior  to  the  pasteuri- 
zation step,  but  sterilization  is  omitted. 

No  special  fire  hazard  results  with  this  machinery  other  than  that 
usual  with  boilers,  steam  pipes  and  retorts  and  gas  soldering  machines. 

Dry  skim  milk  is  produced  by  several  processes.  A  large  number  of 
them  depending  on  the  drying  contact  of  the  skim  milk  with  warm  dry 
air  or  steam,  generally  air.  One  system  in  use  consists  primarily  of  a 
large  metal-lined  silo-like  chamber.  Air  is  forced  through  sheet  iron 
flues  over  steam  radiators  contained  therein  by  a  large  power  fan,  con- 
veyed at  about  140°  Fahrenheit  to  the  bottom  of  the  drying  chamber  and 
conducted  through  openings  in  the  bottom  of  this  chamber,  to  be  gently 
circulated  through  it.  The  skim  milk  is  sprayed  in  mist-like  form  into 
the  chamber  where  it  is  dried  on  contact  with  the  rising  warm  air,  and 
falls  to  the  floor.  The  resulting  moist  air  is  discharged  through  other 
outlets.  The  dry  skim  milk  is  shoveled  from  the  floor,  bolted,  and 
packed  in  barrels  lined  with  moisture-proof  paper  or  air  tight  cans  for 
marketing. 

A  second  process  mixes  the  skim  milk  after  pasteurization  at  160- 
176°  F.,  with  steam  in  a  special  apparatus  and  produces  a  partly  dried 
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mass  called  "dough."  This  ll  dough  "  is  il  ground "  by  forceful  con- 
duction through  a  many-looped  pipe  and  the  fine  particles  resulting  are 
treated  in  a  second  chamber  to  air  drying,  followed  by  bolting  and 
packing.  In  a  plant  of  this  character  where  steam  is  used  in  large 
chambers  and  conduits,  the  apparatus  should  be  supported  if  it  is  on  a 
floor  above  the  ground,  on  steel  beams  and  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  possible  points  of  contact  with  wood  surfaces. 

The  first  process  discussed  is  one  commonly  used  and  easily  re- 
cognized. An  existing  patent  which  required  the  payment  of  a  royalty, 
expires  in  February,  1918.  After  this  date  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  plants  will  follow  this  method.  It  accomplishes  the  drying  in 
one  operation  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  comparatively  simple 
apparatus. 

Another  process  flows  a  thin  stream  of  the  skim  milk  over  slowly 
revolving  heated  steel  drums  or  cylinders,  from  which  farther  on  their 
surface,  it  is  scraped  in  a  dry  condition.  This  does  not  produce  as  good  a 
quality  due  to  the  higher  heating.  Temperature  control  is  an  important 
factor  in  all  of  these  processes;  a  chemical  change  resulting  from  over- 
heating. 

Casein  is  produced  from  skim  milk  and  also  from  butter  milk;  that 
from  the  latter  generally  in  a  separate  treatment.  However  when  the 
amount  of  butter  milk  is  small  it  is  mixed  with  the  skim.  It  can  be 
precipitated  naturally  by  allowing  to  stand,  or  chemically  with  dilute 
acids  or  certain  chemicals.  Sulphuric  acid  (%  gallon  to  8000  gals,  of 
milk)  is  generally  used.  It  produces  precipitation  in  5  to  10  minutes. 
The  liquid  or  whey  is  drawn  from  the  mixture  and  the  curd  like  mass 
of  casein  is  pressed  to  expel  most  of  the  balance.  It  is  then  spread  on 
trays,  piled  on  trucks  and  wheeled  into  drying  tunnels.  These  tunnels 
resemble  fruit  sulphuring  houses.  Air  forced  by  power  fans  over  steam 
radiators  contained  in  air  tight  metal  flues,  is  introduced  into  one  end 
of  the  tunnel  at  the  top.  The  passage  of  the  warm  air  over  the  casein 
for  from  14  to  24  hours  dries  it.  This  air  is  heated  to  about  130°  F.,  the 
maximum  being  140°  F.,  which  is  closely  watched.  A  higher  tempera- 
ture tl  burns "  the  product  or  causes  chemical  decomposition.  The  hard 
yellow  chunks  of  casein  are  then  ground,  bolted  and  packed  for  paper 
coating  and  numerous  other  uses. 

Butter  milk  casein  follows  the  same  process  as  a  rule,  but  is  used 
generally  on  account  of  its  poorer  quality  as  a  poultry  food. 
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The  casein  process  carries  approximately  the  same  hazards  as  dry 
milk  manufacturing.  Neither  casein  nor  dry  milk  is  inflammable  and  no 
case  could  be  traced  by  the  author,  where  the  dust-laden  atmosphere 
found  in  some  plants  during  operation,  had  caused  an  explosion.  Like- 
wise it  presents  no  hazard  in  connection  with  accumulation  on  uncovered 
motors.  The  drying  tunnels  are  wood  lined,  contain  no  steam  pipes,  are 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  only  140°  F.,  and  no  record  could  be  ascer- 
tained where  a  fire  had  its  inception  in  one.  Careful  mixing  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  is  imperative  and  no  fire  hazard  is  probable  from  this 
source.  This  acid  is  so  commonly  used  in  milk  plants  that  its  proper 
handling  is  universally  known. 

The  manufacture  of  albumen  and  milk  sugar  on  this  coast  is  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  plants.  These  products  are 
derived  from  the  whey,  the  liquid  residue  resulting  from  the  extraction  of 
the  casein. 

The  albumen  process  is  similar  to  that  of  the  casein,  except  that  the 
former  is  coagulated  by  heating  the  whey,  with  a  small  amount  of  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  a  temperature  of  about  170°  F.  and  extracted.  Negligible 
amounts  of  other  similar  nitrogenous  constituents  accompany  the  casein 
and  albumen,  but  are  not  factors  in  ordinary  manufacture. 

The  residue  from  albumen  separation  contains  milk  sugar,  ash  and 
water.  In  the  manufacture  of  milk  sugar,  this  residue  follows  generally 
the  average  sugar  milling  process  of  filtration,  evaporation,  centrifucally 
and  drying,  with  their  usual  hazards  on  a  small  scale. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  throughout, 
varied  occasionally  with  corrugated  iron  on  wood  studding.  A  few  of  the 
later  ones  are  of  concrete  or  mill  construction.  The  ground  floor  is  almost 
always  of  concrete.  The  boiler  rooms  are  generally  contained  within 
the  main  building,  but  those  of  later  construction  are  eliminating  this 
feature. 

The  inherent  physical  hazards  are  principally  those  of  electric  light 
and  power  wiring,  motors,  boilers,  steam  pipes  and  retorts,  soldering, 
gasoline  and  crude  oil  storage,  packing  storage  and  fast  running  ma- 
chinery. Occasionally  a  cooper  shop  with  its  barrel  stove  will  be  found 
and  plumbing  and  machine  shops  are  common,  varying  in  importance 
with  the  size  of  the  plant.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
storage  rooms  containing  butter  paper,  card  board  cartons,  box  shook 
and  miscellaneous  packing   material   and   supplies.     Proper   disposal    of 
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sulphuric  acid  and  laboratory  supplies  is  imperative.  The  testing  rooms 
and  Laboratories  are  generally  in  charge  of  skilled  hands. 

The  inside  fire  protection  is  as  a  rule  inadequate,  but  the  larger 
plants  under  good  management  are  well  supplied  with  fire  extinguishers 
and  standpipes  with  hose.  The  water  supply  is  on  the  average  better 
than  in  other  manufacturing  plants  because  of  the  large  amount  of  water 
required  by  the  character  of  the  business.  Watchman  services  are  con- 
fined to  the  largest.  The  plants  are  most  often  situated  outside  of  dis- 
stricts  with  public  fire  protection. 

The  moral  hazard  is  a  very  important  factor  in  connection  with  a 
milk  plant,  especially  those  of  the  small  creamery  class.  Full  informa- 
tion should  be  acquired  regarding  the  ownership,  management,  quantity 
of  the  raw  product  available  and  marketing  facilities  of  the  finished 
product,  during  a  required  inspection.  Is  it  a  stock  company  or  private 
ownership  plant  competing  with  a  co-operative  concern  in  the  same  dairy 
center  or  vice  versa?  Is  it  located  in  a  growing  dairy  district  or  in  one 
where  dairying  has  diminished  or  is  being  replaced  by  other  agricultural 
products?  If  a  co-operative  plant,  are  the  members  in  accord  with  the 
management  or  is  there  disaffection  due  to  mismanagement,  or  the  higher 
prices  or  more  convenient  location  of  a  rival  plant  I 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  mushroom  growth  of  creameries  in  all 
sections,  followed  by  many  failures,  resulted  in  reducing  the  milk  risk 
to  an  undesirable  classification.  This  is  the  history  of  many  industries. 
The  extraordinary  growth  in  the  milk  manufacturing  business  was 
started  primarily  by  creamery  machinery  firms,  but  has  since  been 
stopped.  Competition  bred  the  practice  whereby  the  machinery  firm's 
salesmen  created  a  market  for  their  output.  This  was  done  by  organizing 
the  dairymen  of  any  small  district  to  finance  a  stock  or  co-operative 
creamery.  Naturally  increased  profits  were  brightly  pictured,  the  cream- 
ery constructed  and  the  machinery  sold.  Fire  insurance  records  mirrored 
the  inefficient  management,  poor  construction  and  unprofitable  results. 

If  one  of  these  early  small  creameries  managed  to  exist  another 
common  trouble  led  to  numerous  losses.  The  creamery  could  afford  the 
services  of  only  one  man.  This  employee  was  a  manager,  butter  maker, 
fireman,  engineer  and  also  held  any  other  job  connected  with  the  plant. 
Boilers  were  poorly  placed.  Close  attention  to  them  was  lacking  and 
from  a  discussion  had  by  the  writer  with  experienced  underwriters,  many 
of  the  fires  resulted  from  this  hazard. 
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The  milk  industry  is  showing  much  improvement  from  better  located 
and  constructed  plants,  skilled  management,  state  and  federal  super- 
vision and  inspection  together  with  better  financial  backing.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  milk  product  manufacture  in  larger  plants 
owned  by  larger  companies.  Small  surrounding  plants  are  purchased 
outright  and  eliminated,  or  used  for  skimming  stations,  as  a  step  in 
handling  more  economically  the  product  from  distant  dairymen.  This 
concentration  in  large  plants  gives  a  greater  dairy  field  from  which  to 
draw,  more  economic  and  constant  production,  better  and  uniform 
products,  and  permits  wider,  better  organized  and  more  profitable  market- 
ing. As  an  example,  one  company  in  California  produced  in  1917  in  two 
of  its  plants  for  the  United  States  Government  alone,  about  1,500,000 
pounds  of  butter. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  each  coming  year  will  find  improve- 
ment in  milk  risks  as  a  whole  and  proportionately  increase  their  de- 
sirability from  an  underwriting  standpoint.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Next  on  our  program  is  a  paper  entitled 
"Profit  Insurance,"  by  Mr.  George  E.  Townsend,  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Aetna.  This  paper  is  in  continuation  of  one  presented 
by  Mr.  Townsend  at  our  F.ortieth  Annual  Meeting.  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Townsend.     (Applause.) 
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PROFIT  INSURANCE 

By  George  E.  Townsend,  Assistant  General  Agent  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that,  because  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  " phrase "  "Use 
and  Occupancy M  as  used  today,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  these  contracts  are  no  longer  in 
doubt  as  to  the  clear  intention  thereof,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  more  or  less  standardized  forms 
applying  to  industrial  plants. 

There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  in  the 
outcome  of  operation  of  both  large  and  small 
manufacturing  establishments  under  normal 
conditions  and  those  existing  today  under  the 
"War  Basis, M  and  new  angles  are  appearing 
daily  to  influence  results  to  Underwriters. 
"Pre-War''  conditions  no  longer  exist.  Business  has  launched  itself 
into  a  vast  conglomeration  of  energy,  but  co-ordinated  thru  war  needs 
into  one  unified  purpose  of  the  successful  conduction  of  a  gigantic 
enterprise.  That  is  war  and  its  needs.  And  a  great  Government,  de- 
pendent on  industry  and  capital,  has  stepped  into  the  management  of 
this  stupendous  plan,  and  by  regulation  and  control  will  mold  a  successful 
result. 

This  enterprise  is  no  longer  individual  and  apart  in  its  interests. 
No  man,  or  group  of  men,  is  to  be  considered  in  a  particular  sense,  and 
yet  this  Great  Management  steps  in  and  provides  the  means  by  ordering 
the  supply  and  setting  the  price  so  that  every  industry,  dealing  with 
either  utilities  of  life,  sustenance,  or  destruction  thereof,  is  assured  a 
profit  on  individual  enterprise  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  all. 

But  it  also  says:  "You  must  give  up  for  the  benefit  of  all  a  goodly 
part  of  all  you  make  above  what  is  a  fair  portion  to  retain."  It  does 
not  take  away  personal  privilege,  but  rather  encourages  its  success  in 
order  to  distribute  the  load  over  many,  so  that  no  one  part  may  fail.  It 
imposes  its  taxes  and  requires  a  share  from  each  in  proportion,  that  the 
excess  of  need  may  supply  the  whole.  I  prefer  to  digress  from  this 
thought  for  the  moment  and  return  to  it  later. 
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There  has  been  so  much  written  and  reviewed  on  the  subject  of 
"Use  and  Occupancy,"  and  there  are  so  many  subjects  involved,  that  a 
short  address  must  be  confined  to  a  small  part  thereof,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  this  paper  be  limited  to  a  brief  analysis  of  what  we 
are  doing  today. 

The  unhappy  phrase  "Use  and  Occupancy "  was  originally  intended 
to  cover  loss  which  might  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  occupancy  of  a 
premises  and  the  use  of  machinery  therein,  and  as  such  there  is  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  name  applied  to  this  class  of  insurance,  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  deemed  singular  that  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  phrase  by  the  Courts  is  radically  different  from  that  generally 
accepted  by  the  Underwriting  Fraternity.  Though  we  attempt  to  add  to 
these  a  proper  interest  return  on  investment,  or  upon  capital  or  assets 
involved,  and  obligations  accruing  from  fixed  charges,  contingent  upon 
maintenance,  salaries,  and  many  other  items,  we  still  fail,  within  the 
construction  placed  upon  the  phrase  by  the  Courts,  to  define  properly  the 
purpose  intended. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  get  away  from  the  use  of 
the  phrase  and  deal  with  what  the  prosperity  of  this  country  requires  and 
is  most  interested  in  buying,  and  that  is  almost  entirely  "Profit 
Insurance. ' ' 

It  then  appeals  to  the  assured,  who  is  the  purchaser  of  what  we  have 
to  sell.  It  establishes  his  credit  from  the  mercantile  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing contracts  to  purchase  materials  and  safeguarding  the  loss  of 
trade  and  customers. 

There  has  been  no  evolution.  There  never  has  been  a  real  demand 
for  so-called  "Use  and  Occupancy"  Insurance,  but  an  examination  of 
any  contract  and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  it  all  has  been  primarily  to 
insure  against  loss  of  anticipated  profit.  To  be  sure,  the  various  es- 
sentials of  maintenance  were  included  and  may  always  be  so,  but  no 
agent  or  broker  has  ever  been  successful  in  securing  a  large  or  profitable 
line  depending  primarily  on  insuring  the  simple  expense  of  conducting 
a  manufacturing  enterprise.  That  substantially  might  be  considered  as 
similar  to  "Rental  Value"  and  that  is  about  the  light  in  which  the  few 
Courts  which  have  passed  upon  the  subject  view  it. 

The  present-day  underwriter,  however,  in  writing  "Use  and  Occu- 
pancy" evidently  intends  to  cover  "Net  Profit"  plus  such  expense  as 
cannot  reasonably  be  dispensed  with  by  the  insured,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
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left  some  of  our  contracts  as  viewed  by  the  Underwriter  very  vague 
and  ambiguous  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adjuster  or  the  assured  and 
required  academical  explanations  to  tell  what  was  meant  or  intended. 

For  example:  Under  one  of  our  standardized  forms,  basing  the  out- 
come on  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  year,  if  at  the  time  of  fire  the 
insured's  output  should  be  double  the  average  output  for  the  preceding 
year,  he  might  have  a  50%  Shut-down  as  the  result  of  fire  and  not  be 
able  to  collect  anything  whatever,  under  his  "Use  and  Occupancy" 
Insurance.  For  illustration:  Our  tariff  form  for  1 ' manufacturing 
plants,' '  in  referring  to  partial  losses,  bases  the  loss  on  "average  daily 
output  of  production, ' '  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
"average  daily  output "  the  three  hundred  days  preceding  the  fire  shall 
be  used.  Now,  should  this  "average  daily  output"  for  these  three  hun- 
dred preceding  days  be,  say  one  thousand  tons,  and  at  the  time  of  fire 
the  plant  be  actually  producing  two  thousand  tons  capacity,  and  the  fire 
result  in  a  reduction  of  this  capacity  of  one-half,  or  one  thousand  tons, 
the  assured  would  still  be  enabled  to  produce  the  "average  daily  out- 
put" as  defined,  and  so  actually  have  suffered  no  loss  under  the  contract. 
That,  surely,  is  not  the  intent  of  the  contract  nor  what  a  premium  is 
either  paid  or  collected  for.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  proper  indemnity  for 
the  anticipated  profit  based  on  actual  loss  and  yet  to  safeguard  any 
possibility  of  the  insured  being  in  position  to  claim  more  than  he  is 
losing  or  the  contract  contemplates  guaranteeing  against  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  at  the  time  of  fire,  the  output  for  some  reason 
was  one-half  the  normal  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
impairment  of  the  plant  was  fifty  per  cent,  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  what  construction  should  be  placed  upon  the  contract.  The  Company, 
or  adjuster,  would  be  at  liberty  to  claim  that  there  was  no  "actual  loss 
sustained,"  because  the  plant,  even  in  its  impaired  condition,  could  turn 
out  just  as  much  as  was  being  turned  out  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

The  assured  could  claim,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  "ability  to 
produce"  had  been  diminished  by  fifty  per  cent,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
collect  one-half  of  the  stipulated  amount  per  day,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  actually  had  sustained  no  loss. 

The  higher  the  output  at  the  time  of  fire  and  the  lower  the  average 
output  for  the  preceding  year,  the  harder  the  company  fares,  but  it  also 
has  a  measure  of  protection  in  the  terms,  "Not  exceeding"  and  "Actual 
loss  sustained." 
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The  value  of  output  also  affects  the  problem  in  that  the  profit  on  a 
given  quantity  of  production  based  on  preceding  "Average  daily  profit'7 
may  have  been  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  time  of  loss,  or  vice  versa, 
and  the  actual  loss  sustained,  measured  by  ' '  Value  of  Product, ' '  be  one- 
half,  or  double,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  sum  up  the  point,  our  forms  should  be  so  worded  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  the  contract  is  to  be  based  on  \ 1  diminished 
quantity  produced"  as  distinguished  from  the  "Value  of  the  output"  at 
the  time  of  loss.  Unless  the  business  of  the  assured  is  uniform  from 
year  to  year,  what  is  going  to  be  the  point  of  determining  the  daily 
average  decrease  in  production?  Will  it  be  as  of  the  day  of  the  fire — 
the  day  preceding  the  fire — or  the  average  for  the  preceding  month  or 
year?  The  word  "decrease"  evidently  refers  to  the  present  and  not  to 
the  future,  and  the  assured  might  easily  be  precluded  from  making  a 
claim  on  the  basis  of  his  expectations  to  produce  and  earn. 

Our  contracts  should  be  clear  on  the  subject,  and  this  merely  empha- 
sizes the  chief  difficulty  before  us — not  so  much  in  the  event  of  total  loss, 
but  in  connection  with  the  proper  basis  for  determining  the  loss  in  case 
of  partial  prevention.  And  this  is  again  principally  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  adjuster  and  not  the  Underwriter.  To  be  sure,  the  Underwriter  is 
most  concerned  in  the  profitable  forms  and  classes  of  insurance,  and  we 
are  all  seeking  the  legitimate  premium  income.  Yet  we  are  all  un- 
doubtedly as  desirous  of  retaining  some  profit  from  our  results  and  to 
safeguard  our  companies'  interests  from  fraud  or  misconception  and  the 
inevitable  lawsuits  or  compromises. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  suggest,  in  my  limited  time,  how  this  should  be 
corrected,  but  the  form  which  appeals  to  me  as  being  most  applicable 
to  proper  understanding  is  that, 

1.  During  a  period,  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  plant,  it  may 
totally  suspend  operations,  liability  under  the  policy  shall  not  ex- 
ceed l/300th  part  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  for  each  working  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and 

2.  During  the  period  of  partial  suspension  of  operation, 
' '  liability  under  this  policy  for  each  working  day  shall  be  the  same 
proportion  of  an  amount,  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  limit  under  the 
policy  for  a  total  suspension,  as  that  by  which  the  daily  production 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  (or  the  average  daily  production  for  some 
stated  period)  is  decreased. 
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It  needs  the  calm  thoughts  of  many  and  from  every  angle,  but,  as  it 
occurs  to  me,  it  would  seem  that  all  superfluities  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
at  this  time  we  should  deal  simply  and  directly  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  essentials,  viz.,  " Gross  Profits"  as  the  result  of  op- 
eration, or,  "Net  Profits' '  eliminating  all  overhead  costs  and/or  operating 
expenses. 

To  clearly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  subjects,  I  am  sub- 
mitting two  forms  with  which,  perhaps,  some  of  us  are  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  first,  covering  "Gross  Profits,"  applies  to  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant,  the  profits  of  which  will  not  fluctuate  for  the  twelve- 
month period  and  upon  which  the  anticipated  return  above  all  expenses 
has  already  been  determined  by  means  of  a  contract  to  produce  a  stipu- 
lated quantity  of  material  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  also  answers 
our  purpose  at  the  time  in  that  it  is  practically  a  "Valued  Profit  Con- 
tract.' '  And  even  though  we  agree  that  Valued  Forms  should  be 
avoided,  there  are  cases  where  even  this  objectionable  method  has  its 
advantages,  when  properly  handled. 

The  form  covers  as  follows: 

$250,000  On  the  Gross  Profits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  plant. 

The  conditions  agree  to  indemnify  for  loss  of  Gross  Profits  re- 
sulting from  "non-delivery"  of  product  as  contracted  for,  as  the 
result  of  fire  to  the  plant,  totally  or  partially  preventing  such  de- 
livery, and  the  fulfillment  of  their  contract  in  hand  with  the 
Government. 

The  term  1 1  Gross  Profits ' '  is  clearly  defined  to  mean  the  selling 
price  to  the  Government,  less  cost  of  producing  finished  product  at 
the  plant,  and  freight  and  handling  charges  for  delivery. 

The  terms  of  the  "Selling  Contract,"  require  the  delivery  of 
the  product  in  twelve  months,  and,  with  this  in  view,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  policy  of  insurance  shall  automatically  diminish  at  the  rate 
of  l/300th  of  each  working  day  within  the  year. 

This  policy  contract  appears  to  be  reasonably  clear  and  from  an 
underwriting  standpoint  of  moral  hazard  and  from  the  fact  that  the  full 
Fire  rate  attaching  to  the  plant  is  charged,  even  with  the  automatic  daily 
diminution,  would  appear  to  be  ordinarily  acceptable.     There  is  plenty 
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of  ground  for  controversy,  in  event  of  loss,  nevertheless,  and,  from  the 
Company's  standpoint,  room  for  possibilities  not  really  contemplated  in 
theory. 

But,  before  dwelling  on  what  might  seem  objectionable,  the  essence 
of  the  term  "  Gross  Profits  "  should  be  understood.  As  such,  I  take  it  as 
intended  to  be  based  on  the  contract  price  which  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  pay  at  the  agreed  point  of  delivery  for  the  product.  As  this 
figure  is  stipulated  as  $1,250,000,  the  amount  of  the  policy  named  indi- 
cates an  anticipated  Gross  Profit  on  the  contract  of  twenty  per  cent. 

However,  the  cost  of  production  may,  in  these  times,  only  be  esti- 
mated. What  under  normal  conditions  might  be  accurately  determined 
within  the  varying  margins  allowed  for  contingencies,  is  today  proble- 
matical and  more  or  less  doubtful.  With  the  particular  case  in  hand,  the 
question  of  material  is  assured,  as  that  is  controlled  by  ownership,  so 
that  there  apparently  should  be  no  unreasonable  fear  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial may  not  be  had  from  which  to  complete  the  finished  product.  But 
even  that  may  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  a  result  of  inability  to  secure  labor 
or  transportation,  and  we  have,  in  the  event  of  this  uncertainty  with 
enforced  idleness  or  inflated  wage  scales,  the  probability  of  the  cost  so 
exceeding  the  estimate  that,  instead  of  an  expected  twenty  per  cent, 
profit,  there  might  be  a  reduction  of  one-half  or  even  a  possibility  of  the 
undertaking  resulting  in  no  profit  at  all. 

And  yet  we  are  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000  in  the  event  of 
total  failure  to  deliver  without  any  reservation  and  only  with  the  hope 
and  possibility  that  the  policy  should  have  reduced  itself  automatically 
thru  the  number  of  days  in  force  to  have  left  a  correspondingly  smaller 
amount  to  be  in  effect.  We  may  readily  ask,  "Is  this  understanding 
sufficient V  "Does  the  fact  that  the  amount  automatically  reduced  at 
the  rate  of  $833  per  working  day  justify  us  in  involving  our  companies, 
as  may  be  possible  in  such  manner?" 

Are  we  not  only  presuming,  as  well  as  assuming,  that  this  contract 
may  be  properly  delivered  in  three  hundred  working  days?  And,  what 
is  a  working  day?  Is  it  an  accepted  twenty-four  hour  day  or  a  twelve 
or  even  an  eight-hour  day,  as  is  the  case  in  many  "war  plants' '  today. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  the  plant  is  more  than  success- 
ful and  at  the  end  of  three  months  has  completed  one-half  of  its  contract 
with  the  Government  by  working  three  eight-hour  shifts  per  day  and 
then    has    the    misfortune    of    a    disastrous    fire    with    total    disability    to 
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operate?  May  not  the  companies  be  called  upon  to  pay  all  of  the  balance 
of  its  policy  after  deducting  $833  per  -day  for  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
three  months  in  force?  Apparently  so,  for  we  have  not  agreed  that  the 
loss  shall  be  determined  or  even  limited  to  not  exceeding  $833  per  day, 
but  have  only  accepted  the  fact  that  the  insurance  will  discount  at  such 
a  rate  per  diem.  This  would  amount  to  $187,500,  or  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  with  one-half  of  the  contract  delivered 
to  the  Government. 

Then,  again,  we  have  not  stipulated  in  what  manner  we  may  agree 
on  the  cost  of  manufacturing — whether  it  shall  include  production  of 
raw  material,  or  only  the  completing  of  finished  product. 

Neither  does  the  contract  define  whether  the  maximum  amount 
agreed  upon  shall  be  maintained  throughout  the  full  term,  as  may  be 
inferred,  but  not  warranted,  and,  should  the  successful  termination  of 
the  contract  result  in  a  nine-month  enterprise  instead  of  twelve,  a  can- 
cellation may  be  effected  still  leaving  sufficient  insurance  in  force  that, 
in  the  event  of  even  partial  disability,  entails  a  total  loss  to  the  com- 
panies holding  the  balance  in  force.     And  these  are  not  improbabilities. 

One  more  point  before  passing  from  this  example  of  " Gross  Profit" 
Insurance.  What  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Gross  Profit?7' 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Gross7  in  our  business  and 
feel  that  we  know  its  full  intent,  but  upon  reference  to  the  "American'' 
dictionary,  we  may  decide  in  agreeing  that  its  use  may  be  very  am- 
biguous in  such  cases  as  this,  if  determined  by  the  Courts.  Its  definition 
is  given,  when  used  in  relation  to  profits,  as  being  "Not  specific  or 
detailed"  or  even  as  "General"  or"  Greater."  A  Court  decision  might 
deduct  from  this  the  sense  of  "Greater"  or  "General"  profit,  and  we 
may  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  if  we  really  mean  "Net  Profit," 
unless  we  specifically  define  what  is  going  to  be  deducted  from  the  whole. 

Passing  from  this  example  to  another  dealing  with  "Net  Profits" 
only,  and  under  a  form  which  may  be  in  no  manner  deemed  a  "Valued 
Contract,"  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  the  Salmon  Cannery  form 
recently  proposed  by  the  Pacific  Board,  but  not  yet  promulgated,  for  use 
with  Alaska  canneries. 

It  is  an  example  of  careful  preparation  and  studied  accuracy,  well 
and  clearly  determining  what  is  intended.  The  definition  of  "Profits" 
specifically  states  what  may  be  deducted  from  the  market  quotations  at 
specified  points  of  delivery  at  a  given  date  for  similar  product. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  intention  or  basis  for  determining  loss 
other  than  the  possibility  of  overestimating  the  pack,  and  this  is  regu- 
lated, to  a  great  extent,  by  providing  that  the  conditions  which  surround 
said  plant  during  the  season  shall  be  the  basis  for  computation  and 
ascertainment  of  the  probable  amount  of  pack  which  such  conditions 
establish.  The  100%  Clause  automatically  exists  in  the  provision  for 
stipulating  the  total  estimated  pack  as  based  on  preparation  for  the 
season  and  the  company  is  protected  likewise  in  the  automatic  diminu- 
tion per  tin  as  completed.  No  further  liability  exists  as  each  can  is 
sealed,  that  operation  completing  the  period  of  protection  as  regards 
anticipated  profit. 

The  protection  is  limited  in  event  of  either  partial  or  total  inability 
to  can  salmon  to  three-fourths  only  of  the  anticipated  profit  as  defined. 
This  feature  may  tend  to  discourage  its  use  by  insurers  and  even  make  it 
unsalable,  yet  it  may  occur  to  many  that  there  is  wisdom  in  this  provision 
in  dealing  with  such  quantities  as  the  run  of  fish,  the  uncertainty  of 
which  may  lead  to  periods  of  inoperation  and  loss,  and  the  distance  and 
isolation  of  some  of  which  may  lead  to  impossible  determination  in  the 
event  of  loss.  It  appeals  to  me  in  that  it  requires  the  assured  to  partici- 
pate in  the  loss.  The  clause,  however,  might  better  be  left  to  a  question 
of  rate  or  rather  provide  a  rate  for  the  clause  and  one  without. 

In  event  of  loss,  the  assured  is  granted  an  extension  of  time  for  filing 
Proof  to  not  exceeding  sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  fish 
season.  There  likewise,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  provided,  in  the  event 
that  appraisement  be  resorted  to,  a  stipulation  that  such  appraisement 
should  not  be  determined  and  decision  rendered  by  the  umpire  until  at 
least  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  season,  to  allow  for  the  full 
determination  as  to  the  probable  run  of  fish  or  the  possible  failure 
thereof,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  companies  against  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  claim  under  the  conditions  of  the  policy  prior  to  the  proper 
determination  of  the  loss.  Salmon  canneries  provide  an  excellent  example 
of  seasonal  profit  insurance,  but  yet  the  period  is  so  well  defined  by  the 
run  of  fish  that  it  does  not  offer  the  same  problem  that  other  seasonal 
plants  present. 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery,  for  instance,  may  give  some  interest- 
ing results,  and  as  a  closing  example,  I  offer  one  with  the  results  of 
which  I  am  more  familiar. 
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This  type  of  manufacturing  plant,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  a 
more  varying  season,  yet  the  results  of  operations  are  more  staple  than 
fish  canneries  or  manufacturing  plants. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  climatic  conditions  affecting  crops,  but  the 
modern  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  today  is  not  dependent  on  any  one 
crop  of  fruit,  but  is  prepared  to  handle  everything  and  so  provides  for 
such  conditions.  And  again  the  price  and  corresponding  profit  is  often 
greater  on  the  particular  product,  the  crop  of  which  may  be  limited 
owing  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  or  the  market  be  high  on  account 
of  abnormal  demand,  than  when  the  supply  is  plentiful. 

The  problem  is  interesting,  and  the  case  before  me  is  one  whose  out- 
put last  year  included  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  berry  grown  in 
California  and  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season,  entirely  unanticipated  by 
the  canners,  came  a  demand  from  the  Government  to  supply  thousands  of 
cases  of  tomatoes  at  a  regulated  price  which  materially  affected  the 
anticipated  profits. 

The  season's  expectations  indicated  anticipated  Net  Profits  of  about 
$150,000.     The  close,  however,  showed  an  actual  result  of  over  $200,000. 

And  yet  the  form  of  Profit  Contract  used  so  adapted  itself  to  the 
requirements  that  with  ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  the  assured  he 
was  able  to  keep  fully  insured,  and  the  companies  involved  also  were 
fully  protected  against  either  over-insurance  or  lack  thereof  from  the 
standpoint  of  coinsurance. 

I  present  the  features  of  the  contract  briefly.  The  purpose  to  insure 
property  was  defined  to  mean  "Net  Profits M  only,  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  plant  for  the  season,  but  in  no  case  to  include 
the  profit  on  stock  canned  or  preserved  prior  thereto  and  which  might 
be  stored  on  the  premises  insured.  Likewise,  the  product  as  completed 
was  required  to  be  insured  under  regular  stock  insurance  and  the  Profit 
policy  in  no  case  to  include  same,  automatically  reducing  as  the  season 
progressed. 

"Net  Profits' ?  defined  and  based  on  prices  of  existing  contracts  to 
sell  at  time  of  fire,  less  cost  price  of  procuring  raw  materials  and  supplies 
(also  under  contract)  all  of  which  was  based  on  the  assured 's  ability  to 
procure  same. 

The  total  insurance  agreed  to  be  maintained  was  based  on  the 
anticipated  "Net  Profit"  for  the  season  and  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
100%  coinsurance,  the  loss  in  any  case  to  be  determined. 
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A  waiver  of  return  premium  by  assured  obviated  any  specific 
reference  to  concellation. 

As  already  stated,  the  assured  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
fruit  season  with  the  full  anticipated  profit  earned,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  automatic  diminuation  of  the  policy  as  the  pack  progressed,  entirely 
without  insurance  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  unless  additional  insurance 
was  provided.  This  they  placed  for  the  balance  of  the  tomato  pack  and 
under  the  same  form,  giving  them  full  protection  for  their  needs  and  not 
jeopardizing  the  companies  with  uncertain  adjustment  possibilities  in  the 
event  of  loss. 

Now,  in  summarizing  these  examples  and  notwithstanding  some 
deficiencies  or  inaccuracies,  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  advantage  in 
"Profit"  form  over  so-called  "Use  and  Occupancy."  The  latter  con- 
tains all  the  uncertainties  and  possibilities  that  may  perhaps  exist  with 
the  straight  "Profit"  form,  and,  in  addition,  in  many  cases  they  also  will 
lay  the  Company  open  to  losses  in  excess  of  those  contemplated  as  well 
as  the  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  results  and  disagreements  between 
Underwriters  and  assured. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that,  by  comparison,  "Use  and  Occupancy" 
rates  for  the  indemnity  offered,  are  materially  lower  than  those  applying 
to  "Profit"  insurance,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
Underwriters  are  aware.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say  that  in  any  "Use 
and  Occupancy"  loss  the  claim  may  often  be  double  that  for  which  a 
"Profit"  policy  would  pay,  and,  in  fact,  one  case  has  come  to  .my 
observation  (thru  the  courtesy  of  Adjuster  Edw.  Eitel,  whose  experience 
on  this  Coast  has  passed  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  us  interested  in  this 
subject)  wherein  the  insured  could  have  such  unavoidable  expense  (as 
covered  under  the  "Use  and  Occupancy"  policy)  as  would  set  up  such  a 
large  amount  of  claim  that  but  a  small  balance  would  be  left  for  "Net 
Profit, ' '  thereby  causing  a  total  loss  under  insurance  for  a  50%  disability 
in  the  plant. 

Under  a  strictly  "Profit"  contract,  and  one  properly  worded,  this 
could  not  occur  with  its  proper  automatic  diminution  clause,  and  yet  we 
have  been,  until  recently,  offering  a  rate  for  "Use  and  Occupancy"  of 
from  25%  to  50%  less.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  inconsistency  from 
this  logical  analysis,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  favorable  to  our 
interests,  notwithstanding,  perhaps,  our  favorable  experience  as  a  whole, 
on  this  Coast,  to  increase  the  "Use  and  Occupancy"  rate  or  decrease 
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the  "Profit"  rate  under  specified  conditions  to  more  nearly  a  fair  com- 
parative basis. 

This  is  emphasized  again  when  we  realize  that  under  a  "Profit 
Form,"  as  suggested,  a  loss  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
policy  would  leave  little  to  pay  thereunder,  whereas,  under  a  "Use  and 
Occupancy"  policy  written  at  less  rate,  companies  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  possible  total  loss  for  a  second  twelve-month  period  when  the 
policy  is  about  to  expire.  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  clause  be  added 
to  all  forms,  that,  in  such  event,  where  the  loss  period  extends  (as  it 
may  in  almost  any  large  loss  in  these  times  of  inability  to  replace  plants 
rapidly)  beyond  the  termination  of  the  policy,  a  proper  additional  pre- 
mium be  paid  by  the  assured  for  the  extended  period. 

In  closing  this  subject,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  those  most 
interested,  a  new  and  unusual  feature  entering  into  these  problems  as  the 
result  of  Government  needs.  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper  to 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Government  and  its  necessity  of  demanding  a  share 
of  all  profits  earned. 

It  is  a  subject  entirely  new  to  many,  and  I  cannot  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  at  this  time,  but  a  logical  conclusion  leads  us  to  see  how 
materially  it  affects  our  subject.  How  much  more  are  the  needs  of  pro- 
tection and  the  percentage  of  profit  to  be  given  up  by  large  business,  and 
the  question  may  be  asked,  "Who  will  pay  this  tax  or  be  responsible  for 
it  under  certain  conditions?"  Are  Federal  taxes  a  proper  item  to  in- 
clude in  "Use  and  Occupancy"  Insurance,  or  may  they  be  deducted  by 
adjusters  in  determining  "Net  Profits?"  Personally,  I  think  not,  but 
they  should  be  specificallv  provided  for  in  every  contract,  either  by  in- 
cluding or  deducting  them. 

A  simple  example  will  help  us  in  seeing  the  point,  and  I  use  the 
"Fruit  Cannery"  figures  already  referred  to. 

The  Income  Tax  and  "War  Excess  Profits"  tax  is  imposed  on  in- 
vested capital,  and,  after  all  deductions  are  made,  will  require  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  approximately  $110,000  to  the  Government  on  the 
result  of  preceding  year's  operation.  This  is  based  on  "Net  Profits" 
earned  of  nearly  $350,000  (after  deducting  all  expenses  and  allowances 
permitted  by  the  law). 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that,  should  the  assured  have  a  fire, 
causing  the  payment  of  such  a  loss  by  the  companies,  for  anticipated 
profits,  the  assured  would  still  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax  of  $110,000, 
or  almost  33%%  of  the  net  profits. 
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What  effect  will  this  have  on  many  of  our  present  forms,  and 
especially  where  it  is  undefined.  This  point  may  be  outside  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  determining  at  this  time  owing  to  uncertainties  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  law,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  a  most  vital  and  important 
part  of  the  needs  of  Profit  Insurance  with  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  companies  are  insuring  ' '  anticipated  profits. ' '  The  tax  is  levied 
on  Net  earnings  already  produced.  Net  earnings  result  from  the  sale  of 
manufactured  product  as  well  as  on  the  difference  between  original  cost 
and  present  value.  A  tax  may  not  be  due  to  be  assessed  or  paid  to  the 
Government  in  some  cases  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  after  a 
fire.  The  fire  may  cause  the  loss  and  payment  of  anticipated  profits, 
sometimes  equal  to  100%  of  the  invested  capital.  Yet  the  tax  itself  is 
based  not  alone  on  the  Net  Earnings,  but  also  the  capital  invested  or 
the  value  which  would  produce  an  actual  profit  over  low  original  cost. 
What  part  of  the  tax  then  to  be  imposed  should  be  a  proper  insurable 
part  of  anticipated  profits'?  This  suggestion  may  leave  "food  for 
thought,"  and  in  closing  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  subject  be 
considered  by  the  proper  committees  for  proper  determination  before 
possible  losses  shall  entail  unnecessary  controversy.     (Applause.) 


The  President — History  records,  gentlemen,  that  over  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago  the  wise  men  came  out  of  the  East.  When 
I  was  confronted  with  the  great  responsibility  of  preparing  a 
program  for  this  meeting,  I  intuitively  turned  to  the  East.  I 
sought  the  counsel  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Maloney,  a  recent  Past  President 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Northwest,  and  he 
suggested  Mr.  Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager  of  the  Atlas, 
as  one  of  the  stars  of  greater  magnitude  in  the  underwriting 
world.  Mr.  Lock  has  hoped  to  be  with  us,  but  conditions  pre- 
vented his  leaving  New  York.  His  paper,  "Present-Day  Phases 
of  the  Fire  Insurance  Business,"  will  now  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Devlin,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Atlas. 

Mr.  Devlin — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  Mr.  Lock 
wrote  me  that  present  conditions  would  not  permit  him  to  come 
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to  the  Coast.  In  addition  to  your  President  sending  an  invita- 
tion to  him,  I  also  wrote  him,  extending  to  him  an  invitation  on 
my  part  and  hoping  that  he  would  visit  us.  He  has  not  been  on 
this  Goast  for  some  twenty-odd  years.  But,  as  I  say,  conditions 
are  such  in  the  East  that  he  could  not  leave.  He  said  that  had 
the  meeting  been  held  two  or  three  days  later,  he  would  have 
gotten  here.  I  will  try  to  read  to  you,  as  best  I  can,  his  paper. 
It  is  necessarily  prepared  somewhat  hurriedly,  although  he  has 
written  so  many  papers  that  I  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  meat  in  what  I  am  about  to  read.  As  the  paper  is  quite 
lengthy,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  in  my  attempt  to  read  it 
to  the  best  of  my  rather  poor  ability  in  that  regard. 
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PRESENT  DAY  PHASES  OF   THE  FIRE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 

Frank  Lock,  United   States  Manager  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,   New  York. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  painter  stands  back  from  his  canvas 
to  obtain  a  broad  perspective  so  we  on  special 
occasions  take  a  survey  of  the  broad  features 
of  our  business.  Present  day  conditions  in- 
fluenced by  the  War,  are  not  conducive  to  ab- 
stract considerations  such  as  arise  in  normal 
times  yet  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
note  that  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance  has 
shown  an  adaptability  to  abnormal  conditions 
which  is  a  good  indication  that  it  is  established 
on  really  stable  lines  and  is  able  to  fulfill  its 
functions  of  indemnity  and  as  a  basis  for  cre- 
dit. That  this  has  been  previously  demonstrated  in  times  of  acute 
emergency  such  as  a  severe  conflagration  we  know,  but  the  present  day 
conditions  are  involving  problems  long  drawn  out  the  like  of  which  have 
not  previously  arisen  but  which  appear  to  be  met  as  they  arise  with  fair 
satisfaction. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  the  Fire  Insurance  business  is 
reaping  benefit  from  War  conditions.  Increased  volume  of  Income  it  is 
true  has  come  but  this  by  itself  means  nothing.  To  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant  or  the  financier  volume  of  trade  means  much  in. the  per- 
centage of  profit  but  to  Fire  Insurance  increased  volume  may  mean 
simply  so  much  more  liability  and  this  is  the  actual  condition. 

Those  companies  which  transact  Marine  and  other  accessory  features 
in  addition  to  Fire  Insurance  have  derived  a  considerable  measure  of 
profit  from  such  features  perhaps  commensurate  to  the  unusual  conditions 
but  analyzed  by  itself  the  Fire  Insurance  business  has  not  profited  by 
the  abnormal  War  conditions  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so. 

The  subject  suggested  in  the  invitation  of  your  President  is  that  of 
"The  Newer  Problems  and  Changing  Conditions  which  are  arising  in  the 
Profession  of  Insurance. M  This  I  take  it  includes  present  day  phases 
unaffected  by  purely  local  conditions  and  the  problems  themselves  perhaps 
are  not  so  much  "new"  as  evolutions  from  existing  problems  adapted  to 
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changing  conditions.  A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  I  hope  to  touch 
on  briefly. 

As  introductory  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  mark  the  development  of 
the  business  which  is  perhaps  larger  and  more  rapid  than  some  of  us  suspect. 
Let  us  take  the  annual  reports  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  as  a 
basis,  beginning  with  1872  the  year  after  the  Chicago  fire  as  marking  the 
modern  era  of  underwriting  in  this  country.  Then  we  will  compare  the 
figures  of  each  of  the  three  next  decades  and  finally  the  last  year  published. 
(See  Table  on  opposite  page.) 

From  this  statement  we  see  that  the  number  of  companies  has  in- 
creased in  the  forty-five  years  by  48,  or  33%;  the  total  Assets  by  $673,- 
000,000,  or  782%;  that  in  1872  the  average  company  held  assets  of 
$562,000  and  in  1917  of  $3,912,000,  an  increase  of  596%;  that  the  largest 
company  of  1872  held  $4,600,000  and  its  successor  of  1917  had  $40,257,000 
or  an  increase  of  775%. 

As  to  Income,  the  Volume  in  1872  was  $40,000,000  and  in  1917 
$395,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  much.  The  average  income  per 
company  in  1872  was  $274,000  while  in  1916  it  was  $2,026,000,  or  an  in- 
crease of  674%.  Then  the  " giant  company"  could  point  to  an  Income 
of  $4,131,000  but  in  1916  its  successor  received  $20,351,000  or  an  increase 
of  393%. 

The  Amount  at  Eisk  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  anything  as 
in  1872  it  amounted  to  $3,988,000,000  while  in  1916  it  rose  to  the  respect- 
able figure  of  $63,671,000,000  or  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  1500%.  The 
premium  written  in  1872  represented  a  rate  upon  this  amount  in  force 
of  a  little  over  1%.  In  1916  the  corresponding  rate  is  about  .63c.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rate  upon  risks  written  in  the  re- 
spective years  but  it  serves  to  show  approximately  how  the  average 
rate  has  declined. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  does  not  impress  one  so  much  by  the 
present  day  magnitude  of  them  as  with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  the  busi- 
ness was  so  small  when  some  of  us  were  already  active  in  its  transaction. 
Thus  the  Fire  Insurance  business  is  seen  to  show  impressive  percentage 
increases;  especially  is  this  remarkable  in  a  1500  per  cent  increase  in 
amount  at  risk  in  the  45  years,  yet  actually  (not  relatively)  it  is  not  a 
large  business  as  compared  with  many  other  industries  and  institutions. 
Indeed  many  individual  industrial  concerns  have  a  larger  annual  revenue 
than  the  income  of  all  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  put  together  such 
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for  instance  as  certain  Steel  Companies,  Automobile  Plants,  Packing 
Houses,  etc.,  while  the  profits  from  each  of  many  individual  concerns  far 
transcend  the  profits  from  all  of  the  Fire  Companies  combined  in  their 
best  year. 

While  this  should  serve  to  temper  the  somewhat  inflated  air  with 
which  we  at  times  we  are  disposed  to  magnify  our  profession  it  pro- 
duces a  mild  sense  of  wonderment  that  legislatures  and  the  public  gen- 
erally should  raise  such  a  stir  over  a  business,  which,  whatever  its  place 
of  importance  in  the  social  fabric  and  however  indispensable  in  its 
functions,  yet  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents  is 
not  a  large  business.  After  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  a  reasonable  ques- 
tion whether  all  of  the  costly  array  of  Governmental  control  can  be 
justified  in  the  interest  of  the  public  for  business  which  has  a  premium 
turnover  of  some  $400,000,000  per  annum  only  and  which  retains  less  than 
an  average  of  5%  of  that  amount  as  profit,  figures  far  exceeded  by  many 
individual  concerns  which  have  no  supervision  at  all  to  speak  of.  The 
inference  must  be  either  that  our  business  is  very  valuable  or  that  we  are 
very  suspicious  characters  needing  close  watching,  or  possibly  both.  Of 
course  I  am  not  forgetting  other  branches  of  Insurance  are  supervised 
as  well. 

The  conspicuous  attention  yielded  to  us  in  every  session  of  every 
legislature  coupled  with  the  supervising  machinery  maintained  for  our 
regulation  in  the  several  States  is  doubtless  a  tribute  to  the  dignity  of 
our  profession  and  may  be  regarded  as  flattering,  yet  it  suggests  the 
thought  that  if  every  line  of  business  enterprise  were  to  call  for  an 
equal  amount  of  regulation  the  State  Houses  of  the  land  would  prove  all 
too  small  to  house  the  supervisors! 

It  might  be  conceded  that  a  tax  of  63c  a  year  on  each  $100  of 
destructible  property  is  very  little  cost  for  the  service  rendered  in  giving 
a  stable  basis  for  credit  and  indemnity  for  fire  loss;  in  it  there  would 
seem  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  facetious  agitation  at  times  directed 
against  Fire  Insurance  as  though  it  sucked  the  life  blood  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  but  a  small  price  which  thus  gives  a  free  flow  to  the 
current  of  business  such  as  without  it  would  be  impossible,  while  the 
impost  is  taken  in  the  most  equitable  of  ways  from  those  who  have 
property  and  not  at  all  from  those  who  have  it  not. 

In  passing  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  146  companies  reporting 
to  New  York  State  in  1872,  34  still  survive,  it  is  also  significant  that  of 
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all  the  companies  organized  since  that  date  having  an  independent 
existence  not  under  the  wing  of  some  larger  Company,  only  two  have 
achieved  success  of  the  first  magnitude;  this  is  not  accidental. 

Now  as  to  the  outlook  the  question  comes  up  of  what  is  the  drift 
for  the  future?  It  may  be  granted  that  American  underwriting  has  of 
late  taken  on  a  broader  vision  which  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
evident  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  America  is  rightly  to  be  regarded 
as  the  field  for  Fire  Insurance  opportunity  for  the  following,  among 
other  reasons: 

1.  It  possesses  the  material  insurable  values. 

2.  The  inherent  risks  due  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  nature 

of  construction  demand  a  high   average  rate  so  producing 
much  revenue. 

3.  The  development  of  resources  provides  a  constant  increase 

of  insurable  values. 

4.  The  intelligence   and  prosperity  of  the  people  render  them 

alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  protection  for  which  they  are 
well  able  to  pay. 

In  the  highly  developed  countries  of  Europe  the  income  must  con- 
tinue relatively  small  because  construction  and  climatic  conditions  are 
less  hazardous  while  the  temperament  of  the  people  is  more  conservative. 
Therefore,  the  average  rate  of  premium  is,  and  will  remain,  far  lower 
than  can  possibly  be  hoped  for  on  this  Continent.  In  the  Republics  to 
the  South  on  this  Hemisphere  it  is  obvious  why  some  of  the  four  points 
named  above  do  not  apply  and  why  therefore  the  scope  remains  com- 
paratively small.  The  United  States  is  therefore  for  perfectly  clear 
reasons,  the  great  field  for  the  legitimate  exploitation  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  business. 

FUTURE   TREND. 

If  this  be  admitted  it  introduces  the  question  what  will  be  the 
trend  as  affecting  companies  individually?  The  answer  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable  that  the  large  companies  must  become  larger  and  the 
strong  become  stronger;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  so,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  individual  incapacity  of  management  or  of  sweeping 
catastrophe  in  conflagration  or  succession  of  conflagrations.  This  is  said 
purely  in  the  abstract,  not  for  a  moment  belittling  the  honorable  place 
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filled  in  the  past  and  at  present  by  so  many  comparatively  small  com- 
panies. Let  it  be  considered  that  generally  speaking  in  the  past  genera- 
tion the  new  and  the  small  company  has  had  an  absolutely  fair  field,  and 
even  more  than  fair.  The  agencies  all  over  the  country  are  universally 
open  to  them  on  equal  terms,  the  Rating  and  other  Bureaus  are  generally 
at  their  service  (often  times  availed  of  without  the  cost  to  them  of 
membership),  the  adjustment  of  losses  is  facilitated  by  the  settlements 
of  the  larger  companies  and  the  underwriting  of  the  small  company  is 
frequently  a  reflex  of  that  of  the  larger  companies.  Why  then  does  the 
result  of  the  race  seem,  to  be  so  inevitably  to  the  companies  already 
large  and  strong?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  small  companies  at  times  tak- 
ing on  fresh  impulse  fail  to  reach  the  goal  and  die  in  the  courageous 
attempt  while  new  companies  organized  under  the  best  of  auspices  do 
not  survive  through  the  diseases  of  infancy,  notwithstanding,  their 
parents  and  nurses  invariably  see  for  them  a  glowing  future  which  will 
leave  companies  like  the  "old  Etny"  speechless  with  jealousy. 

Three  expressions  from  the  realms  of  science  suggest  an  answer,  viz: 
"The  Law  of  Gravitation, "  "Natural  Selection,"  "The  Survival  of 
the  Fittest. ' ' 

How  inevitable  it  seems  that  however  attractive  the  prospectus  of 
the  new  company  it  can  offer  only  that  which  the  old  company  already 
possesses,  in  addition  to  the  present  resources,  the  skilled  management, 
the  trusted  reputation  gathered  in  the  long  life  of  the  latter.  If  the 
new  company  does  business  at  the  same  rate  and  terms  it  is  powerless 
to  seriously  draw  the  clientage  of  the  old  company.  If  it  cuts  estab- 
lished rates  or  buys  business  at  high  cost  it  cannot  live,  for  the  business 
is  done  by  all  of  us  at  a  narrow  margin.  Perhaps  no  business  is  based 
so  wholly  on  confidence,  on  the  trust  of  the  community  as  that  of  In- 
surance. A  present  payment  is  the  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  future 
promise  which  possibly  may  not  have  to  be  redeemed  for  five  years 
when  it  may  prove  the  sole  escape  from  dire  calamity.  Is  it  any  wonder 
therefore  that  the  best  clients,  agents  and  brokers  gravitate  to  the  com- 
panies of  millions,  proved  by  long  years  of  character,  managed  by  men 
of  reputation  and  that  this  natural  selection  leads  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest?  Is  it  not  also  perfectly  evident  that  the  cream  of  the  business, 
thus  seeking  the  best  grade  of  company,  makes  for  its  added  strength 
and  size,  so  that  they  live  and  prosper  where  others  struggle  for  a  bare 
existence  or  go  under? 
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There  is  in  all  this  only  what  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  sound 
business  economics,  and  there  would  seem  no  possible  ground  to  justify 
any  artificial  restraint  of  such  a  growth  of  the  great,  nor  should  there  be 
any  concern  to  put  bounds  to  the  logical  effects  of  such  lawful  causes. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  my  long  career  I  have  yet  to  see  any  con- 
certed attempt  on  the  part  of  large  companies  to  hamper  the  small,  or 
other  than  a  generous  mind  to  give  all  honestly  managed  concerns  a  fair 
chance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  efforts  to  foster  companies  as  special 
pets  of  agents  or  brokers,  or  to  cater  to  special  classes,  have  proved  fu- 
tile. In  a  broad  way  neither  agents  nor  the  company  will  yield  their 
support;  therefore  we  should  be  prepared  to  see  in  the  future  the  busi- 
ness increasingly  gravitate  to  the  large  companies,  and  this  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  public  menace. 

CONFLAGRATIONS. 

Amongst  the  problems  of  the  future  may  be  considered  rightly  the 
possible  influence  of  the  next  conflagration  or  conflagrations.  When 
and  where  will  it  come0?  What  may  be  its  magnitude?  How  can  the 
companies  meet  it? 

Some  twenty  cities  might  be  marked  as  the  major  influences  de- 
termining the  underwriting  status  of  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  but 
for  them  the  business  might  be  done  either  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
paratively small  companies  or  by  a  few  very  large  ones.  Some  under- 
writers estimate  the  possibility  of  a  conflagrational  loss  of  $500,000,000 
at  one  or  more  points,  which  would  seem  not  unreasonable.  The  under- 
writer who  is  not  a  gambler  ponders  such  a  possibility,  and  what  may  be 
the  proportion  of  his  individual  company,  for  no  underwriter  is  true  to 
his  trust  who  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  pay  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  the  time  of  trouble  when  the  worst  has  happened.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  how  such  a  loss  might  be  financed  in  these  war 
times.  How  could  we  sell  our  depreciated  securities?  How  could  we 
borrow  on  them?  How  could  we  get  new  capital  to  fill  our  depleted 
treasuries  in  the  face  of  present-day  conditions?  If  a  satisfactory  answer 
could  not  be  given  to  these  questions,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
commercial  world  with  the  blanket  of  protection  burned  off,  even  for 
the  supply  of  every-day  normal  indemnity,  let  alone  the  possibility  of  a 
conflagration   following  a   conflagration?      Surely   there  is   need   to   gain 
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and  maintain  reserves  to  the  utmost  limit;  and  here  it  is  but  justice  to 
remember  that  a  small  company  may  in  proportion  to  its  liabilities,  be 
the  equal  of  a  large  company,  if  it  measures  its  underwriting  with  cor- 
responding prudence. 

REIN  SURANCE. 

Provided  the  tendency  of  gravitation  and  natural  selection  continue, 
then  comes  up  the  question  of  a  proper  distribution  of  liability  by  the 
companies  for  the  individual  large  risk,  and  for  the  block  liability. 
The  ready  resource  of  the  foreign  treaty  has  received  a  setback,  and 
logical  substitutes  would  seem  to  be  that  of  (1)  the  reinsurance  clearing 
house  plan,  (2)  the  extension  of  treaty  relations  with  the  smaller  do- 
mestic companies,  which  companies  may  see  a  great  opening,  justifying 
some  of  them  possibly  in  ceasing  direct  business  entirely,  (3)  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  capital  for  purely  reinsurance  companies,  which  investment 
should  prove  far  more  attractive  than  any  prospect  of  direct  business. 
Indeed,  in  this  lies  possibly  the  most  promising  feature  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fire  insurance  field  ready  to  be  developed  at  the  present 
time. 

EXPENSES. 

A  constantly  recurring  problem  is  that  of  the  cost  of  the  business. 
Companies  have,  for  many  years,  been  put  on  the  defensive  with  regard 
to  the  expense  ratio,  and  much  that  is  unreasonable  has  been  alleged. 
We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  the  business  cannot  be  tran- 
sacted at  a  low  ratio  of  expense,  and  furthermore  as  the  average  rate 
of  premium  declines,  the  average  rate  of  expense  may  experience  a  ten- 
dency to  rise.  Nor  should  this  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  public  interest. 
We  transact  what  in  fact  is  a  retail  business,  involving  a  multiplicity  of 
detail  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  layman,  whose  mistaken  idea  is 
that  there  is  nothing  complex  in  the  conduct  of  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness; the  truth  is  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  and  not  drift,  heavy  expense 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Expenditure  divides  itself  into  three  main  items:  First,  company 
management;  second,  agency  and  brokerage  commissions;  third,  taxation 
and  Governmental  imposts. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  fixed  charges  of  salaries,  rentals,  inspec- 
tions, stationery,  maps,   traveling,   etc.,   show   a   tendency   to    constantly 
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increase  for  well  known  cause,  but  for  many  reasons  this  is  wholesome 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  carries  with  it  great  service  to  the  public 
for  the  great  fire  preventive  force  of  the  country  is  the  fire  insurance 
profession.  Inspections  of  buildings  in  the  country  run  into  the  millions 
annually,  effecting  reduction  of  the  fire  waste  through  the  indication  of 
fire  hazards  by  thousands  of  trained  experts  to  an  extent  which  can 
hardly  be  measured.  Our  institutions  such  as  the  National  Board,  Under- 
writers '  Laboratory,  our  Eating  and  Inspection  Bureaus  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  which  while  high  yet  directly  tending  to  the  reduction 
of  the  fire  waste  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

As  regards  the  second  class  expenditure — commissions  and  brokerages — 
it  is  a  moot  point  whether  these  are  too  heavy  or  not.  It  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  as  to  whether  there  are  too  many  agents  and  too  many  brokers, 
as  to  which  a  few  words  are  said  later  on.  For  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  business,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  are  not  over-compen- 
sated. It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  largest  brokers  and  the  largest  agents 
receive  compensation  individually  far  exceeding  that  of  salaried  officials, 
but  their  number  is  very  small,  and  the  great  rank  and  file  doubtless  do 
not  receive  excessive  compensation.  Another  question  of  perhaps  greater 
importance  is  as  to  whether  the  general  basis  of  compensation  is  not  wrong. 
In  a  business  having  the  peculiar  features  of  fire  insurance,  where  so  much 
depends  upon  knowledge  which  the  local  agent  possesses  and  no  one  else, 
it  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  a  contingent  profit-sharing  basis  of  com- 
pensation is  not  the  correct  one.  Personally  I  think  it  is.  Expressed 
briefly,  the  present  basis  of  compensation  tells  all  in  favor  of  the  reckless 
agent,  the  man  of  little  judgment  and  less  conscience  as  against  the  agent 
of  good  judgment  and  good  conscience.  It  is  a  severe  strain  upon  human 
nature  that  the  latter  class  of  agent  should  see  his  compensation  kept  low 
as  a  consequence  of  the  very  loyalty  he  shows  to  his  company,  while  the 
man  who  is  indifferent  to  such  considerations  makes  the  larger  income.  It 
would  seem  that  it  should  only  need  to  state  the  proposition  to  have  it  con- 
sidered upon  its  merits,  for  the  conscienceless  agent  ought  not  to  be  re- 
warded and  the  man  of  high  principle  penalized;  yet  so  far  I  seem  to  be  in 
a  minority  in  this  matter,  even  if  a  large  minority. 

As  regards  the  third  class  of  expenditure,  including  Federal  taxation, 
State  licenses,  municipal  imposts,  and  all  that  kind  of  expense,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  levy  upon  the  thrifty  section  of  the  community  and 
inequitable  in  character,  nevertheless  the  taxation  of  the  business  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  means  to  raise   revenue  by   all   authorities 
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from  the  Federal  Government  down  to  the  village  fathers.  Of  course  it 
may  be  argued  with  some  force  that  it  is  none  of  our  concern  what  the 
authorities  choose  to  do  in  the  way  of  taxation,  and  this  is  so  far  true  that 
after  all  we  are  but  collectors  of  revenue,  the  money  cannot  and  does  not 
in  the  ultimate  analysis  come  out  of  our  funds,  it  is  an  added  impost  to 
the  premium  income;  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  a 
manner  of  revenue  collection  so  wasteful  should  be  permanently  estab- 
lished and  be  the  subject  of  constant  expansion  for  it  must  be  evident  that 
in  a  percentage  impost  upon  premiums,  about  forty  per  cent  must  be  added 
for  the  cost  of  collection,  that  is  to  say,  a  dollar  which  is  handed  over  to  the 
authorities  has  cost  $1.40  to  obtain  from  the  policyholder,  the  40c  repre- 
senting the  ratio  of  expense  of  the  business,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  a 
matter  of  political  economy  that  better  ways  of  raising  revenue  could  be 
devised  than  to  make  the  Fire  Underwriters  tax  collectors. 


RATES. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  order  to  put  the  topic  of  rates  so  far  down 
in  this  paper,  seeing  that  fundamentally  it  underlies  the  whole  business. 
The  observant  underwriter  thinks  he  can  note  a  method  with  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  scientific  basis  emerging  out  of  the  old  time  empirical  rate 
making  systems.  Even  yet  however  we  must  not  regard  any  system  as  final 
nor  as  more  than  tentative.  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  recently  to  find 
official  advocacy  of  an  important  rate  making  system  about  to  be  adopted 
over  a  large  section  of  this  continent  based  upon  the  plea  that  "the  system 
had  already  been  in  successful  operation  some  fifteen  years  in  over  twenty- 
two  states  of  the  Union. "  This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  logical  argument 
for  the  adoption  of  a  rating  system.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  in  the 
business  to  remember  the  tremendous  advance  marked  by  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule.  That  the  framers  of 
that  splendid  schedule  thought  they  had  reached  finality  I  do  not  believe, 
but  seeing  who  they  were,  it  is  highly  improbable  they  regarded  their  monu- 
mental work  as  other  than  a  vast  advance  on  anything  then  existent.  In 
any  event,  it  provided  a  good  working  basis  for  many  years  and  sure  ground 
upon  which  others  could  build.  The  Dean  Analytical  System  is  admittedly 
a  splendid  piece  of  work,  and  a  far  step  in  advance  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  finality.  Yet  again  there  has  been  work  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  East  in  what  is  known  as  the  L.  &  L.  schedule,  formu- 
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lated  under  the  immediate  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  our 
business  and  which  many  of  us  think,  had  not  other  systems  been  actually 
occupying  the  field,  might  be  adopted  as  the  best  of  all  yet  evolved. 

Work  in  recent  years  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  its 
very  thorough  examination  and  grading  of  cities  by  individual  features  and 
hazards  has  lent  great  aid  to  the  development  of  rating  systems,  of  which 
they  are  bound  to  avail  themselves.  Beyond  this  again  lies  the  work  of  the 
Acturial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  Bureau 
receives  and  compiles  statistical  information  concerning  the  writings  and 
losses  of  the  whole  business  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
this  information  rightly  handled  by  experts  must  eventually  furnish  invalu- 
able light  for  rating  methods.  What  the  future  calls  for  is  the  removal  of 
rule  of  thumb  methods  and  the  substitution  of  the  most  approximate  (if 
not  exact),  knowledge  for  what  at  the  present  time  is  nothing  but  guess 
work  in  our  basic  charges  and  our  credits  and  debits.  The  rating  system 
known  as  the  E.  G.  R.  is  one  which  in  my  opinion  has  yet  to  be  reckoned 
with;  the  lines  along  which  the  rating  work  of  the  future  will  move  must  I 
think  take  into  account  all  established  data  of  our  business  to  be  suitably 
expressed  in  percentage  relativity.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  fire  insurance 
ratings  must  ever  remain  vastly  complex;  why  they  can  never  approximate 
even  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  marine,  let  alone  the  absolute  simpli- 
city of  life  insurance  rates,  for  the  features  which  have  to  be  considered 
are  not  numbered  by  the  hundred  but  by  the  thousand,  so  that  at  the  best 
we  never  can  reach  further  than  gradual  advancement  by  the  use  of  known 
facts,  constantly  increasing  the  measure  in  which  we  possess  them,  everyone 
of  which  shall  help  us  to  discard  some  previous  rule  of  thumb  or  guess 
work.  After  all,  in  the  final  analysis  so  far  as  regards  the  public,  the  first 
great  point  with  them  is  that  the  Fire  Insurance  enterprise  in  its  entirety 
after  paying  its  losses,  administering  its  business  with  a  reasonable  ratio  of 
expense,  does  not  show  an  excessive  profit  retained  by  the  companies.  That 
point  being  reached,  then  the  great  concern  perhaps  even  more  weighty 
with  the  public  than  the  first,  is  that  so  far  as  possible,  discrimination  as 
between  man  and  man,  and  risk  and  risk,  should  be  eliminated.  The  objec- 
tion from  the  public  against  our  business  is  not  so  much  to  the  actual  rate 
paid,  as  to  the  superficial  appearance  of  unfairness  or  discrimination.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  hard  to  show  that  the  tax  upon  the  national  industry  or  per 
capita  is  far  from  oppressive,  and  the  tendency  in  rates  is  to  decline,  yet 
not  for  many  a  long  day  can  there  be  any  deep  cut  in  the  present  average 
rate  of  premium. 
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While  on  this  topic,  referring  to  this  question  of  discrimination,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  public  officials  are  greatly  concerned  upon  that  point  and  laws 
are  framed  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  rates.  The  framers  of  them  fail  to  see  that  as  at  present  applied, 
"anti-discriminatory"  statutes  are  in  their  very  nature  " discriminatory ' ' 
in  a  very  serious  degree.  The  failure  to  see  this  is  due  to  the  common  mis- 
conception that  insurance  companies  insure  ' '  property, ' '  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  insure  "persons."  Actual  discriminating  lies,  not  so  much 
in  different  charges  for  like  physical  hazard  as  in  the  necessity  imposed  by 
law  upon  underwriters  of  charging  all  men  alike  for  like  physical  hazard. 
This  is  inherently  unjust,  although  perhaps  the  injustice  is  both  difficult 
to  indicate  and  to  cure. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate.  Given  two  brick  buildings  of  equal  area  and 
height,  each  equipped  in  like  manner  for  the  same  manufacturing  purposes; 
anti-discriminatory  laws  impose  it  upon  us  that  we  must  make  the  same  rate 
for  each  of  the  factories  so  built,  equipped  and  protected  and  it  looks  equit- 
able. Now  the  owner  of  one  is  a  man  of  poor  business  capacity,  of  low 
financial  standing  and  integrity.  The  owner  of  the  other  is  a  man  of  high 
integrity,  good  business  ability,  of  sound  financial  condition,  who  main- 
tains and  runs  his  plant  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency — yet  the  laws  of 
many  states  forbid  us  to  recognize  those  features  and  compel  us  to  charge 
the  same  rate  to  each  man  and  the  tendency  of  our  own  voluntary  rating 
machinery  is  to  the  same  end  for  almost  all  of  our  charges  are  based  on  the 
physical  features  of  property.  That  is  real  discrimination  as  between  man 
and  man.  The  first  man  is  almost,  if  not  quite  uninsurable.  The  other 
could  be  gladly  and  profitably  written  at  perhaps  half  the  average  rate,  yet 
we  are  not  permitted  to  show  that  proper  discrimination  because  of  the  acci- 
dent that  upon  survey  the  physical  features  of  the  plants  are  alike. 

This  tends  to  show  the  folly  of  limiting  by  legislation  or  by  our  own 
rating  machinery  the  functions  of  the  Underwriter,  which  depend  in  the 
present,  as  in  the  past  and  as  they  always  will  in  the  future,  upon  personal 
judgment.  Nothing  will  ever  displace  judgment  in  successful  underwriting, 
notwithstanding  that  the  tendency  both  of  the  companies  themselves  and 
of  the  State  authorities  goes  far  too  much  towards  turning  the  whole  thing 
into  a  matter  of  routine  machinery. 

FIRE   WASTE. 

Another  great  problem  of  the  day  is  that  of  fire  waste.  Much  is  said 
and  written  about  it  and  against  it,  perhaps  more  by  the  fire  insurance  in- 
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terests  than  by  all  others  put  together.  The  question  is  whether  the  fire 
waste  can  be  materially  reduced?  It  can  be,  but  methods  for  which  the 
American  public  is  not  prepared.  Could  it  be  made  possible  as  under  the 
features  of  the  Code  Napoleon  that  (1)  a  man  should  be  responsible  for 
the  damage  he  causes  to  his  neighbor  by  negligent  loss;  (2)  that  a  land- 
lord should  be  responsible  to  his  tenant  for  loss  by  defective  construction, 
and  (3)  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  his  landlard  for  loss  through  his 
negligence,  there  might  be  some  check  to  the  fire  waste.  But  there  is  no 
probability  that  relative  responsibility  of  this  kind  can  be  introduced,  and, 
besides,  if  it  were  introduced,  it  would  still  remain  true  that  those  several 
liabilities  would  be  promptly  insured  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  moral 
effect  would  be  lost.  It  is  customary  to  compare  the  ratio  of  destruction  in 
this  country  with  the  European  basis  of  loss,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  and  it  is  sometimes  urged,  in  manners  very  mistaken  in  my 
judgment,  that  it  needs  but  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
to  secure  the  remedy.  The  occasion  of  the  high  fire  waste  in  this  country 
is  threefold:  (a)  the  severe  climatic  conditions  with  the  cold  and  snow  of 
winter  and  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  summer;  (b)  the  abundance  of 
cheap  building  material,  and  (c)  what  may  be  termed  the  Temperamental 
Hazard.  By  this  last  is  meant  the  mentality  of  the  community  which 
strives  for  rapid  results  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  whole  restless  manner 
of  life,  in  which  hazards  and  risks  to  life,  limb  and  property  are  freely 
taken  to  quickly  reach  a  goal.  Beyond  all  this  lies  the  shifting  character  of 
the  population,  the  blending  into  it  of  peoples  of  all  nationalities.  All  these 
elements  enter  into  what  may  be  called  the  Temperamental  Hazard.  The 
three  causes  above  indicated  together  account,  and  will  continue  to  account 
for  a  rate  of  burning  in  this  country  far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  current 
in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia.  In  our  discussions  and  in  our  thoughts,  we 
may  as  well  recognize  these  facts  and  that  they  will  be  factors — at  any  rate 
so  long  as  we  are  in  business. 

These  features  are  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  what  is  known 
as  ' i  moral  hazard. ' '  Moral  hazard  usually  expresses  itself  as  a  fire  pro- 
ducer through  over-insurance  and  incendiarism.  Of  course,  many  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  loss  purely  accidental  in  origin  to  make  fraudulent  claims, 
but  the  mind  at  once  travels  to  over-insurance  and  incendiarism  when  con- 
sidering moral  hazard.  As  to  these  causes  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  much  is  loosely  said  and  written  from  our  own  ranks  and  much  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  any  specific  evidence.  Legislators,  police  authori- 
ties, heads  of  fire  departments  are  all  encouraged  by  us  to  believe  that  the 
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evils  of  over-insurance  and  incendiarism  are  tremendous  factors  in  the 
volume  of  fire  waste.  Analysis,  however,  of  all  the  facts  known  to  bear 
upon  these  questions,  which  have  been  carefully  collated,  as  distinct  from 
impression,  rumor  and  the  like,  indicate  that  no  more  than  5%  of  all  the 
fires  of  the  country  are  induced  by  incendiarism  and  over-insurance  as  a 
motive.  Of  course  a  large  number  of  incendiary  fires  are  caused  from 
motives  of  revenge  or  from  insanity  or  through  drink  or  from  malice,  as 
we  bitterly  know  in  these  war  times,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  encourage  the 
loose  tendency  to  charge  the  whole  family  of  incendiarism  to  ' '  insurance ' ' 
as  the  provoking  cause.  Quite  to  the  contrary  it  ill  becomes  us  as  con- 
ducting a  necessary  and  honorable  business  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  exag- 
gerated impressions  abroad  on  this  topic.  Naturally  the  public  authorities 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  vast  bulk  of  fires  which  are  honest, 
even  if  careless,  assume  that  incendiarism  is  a  tremendous  evil  for  the 
reason  that  those  which  do  come  specifically  to  their  notice  may  be  tainted 
with  incendiarism.  Yet  it  would  be  a  foolish  doctor  who  would  assume 
that  most  of  the  people  in  a  community  had  measles  or  fever  or  diphtheria 
because  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  afflicted  in 
some  such  way. 

Then,  as  to  over-insurance,  that  dreadful  evil  " worked"  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  until  we  almost  believe  in  it  ourselves,  why  should  we  supinely 
accept  the  imputation  when  there  is  so  little  actually  to  support  it  ?  Sift  out 
the  cases  of  over-insurance  due  to  accidental  causes  such  as  fluctuating 
stocks  and  other  legitimate  causes  and  the  actual  number  of  "over-in- 
surance" cases  as  tested  by  some  thousands  of  adjustments  recorded  by 
one  large  adjustment  Bureau,  which  classifies  losses,  shows  that  the  evil  is 
a  very  minor  one  as  compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  business.  Out  of 
2142  claims  in  one  year  in  this  Bureau,  there  were  239  cases  of  over-in- 
surance, about  which  there  were  34  bearing  the  taint  of  moral  hazard,  the 
insurance  on  those  34  cases  being  $450,000  against  a  sound  value  of  $335,000, 
while  the  total  insurance  of  all  the  2142  claims  was  $23,330,000.  These 
figures  are  representative  in  a  city  where,  if  anywhere  in  the  country,  over- 
insurance  is  supposed  to  be  a  curse.  As  practical  underwriters,  we  all  of  us 
know  that  we  would  never  knowingly  pass  a  case  of  over-insurance.  That 
the  whole  bent  of  our  minds  through  our  office  methods,  our  field  men  and 
every  other  available  way,  is  to  discourage  over-insurance  and  that  we  would 
not  carry  a  risk  where  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  Why  then  should  we  lend 
ourselves  to  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  that  it  is  a  vast  and  crying  evil 
against  which  we  are  powerless,  for  such  in  my  opinion  is  not  the  case? 
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COOPERATION. 

Another  problem  of  the  future  is  the  question  of  cooperation  and  its 
limitations.  Many  of  the  larger  states,  at  any  rate  in  the  East,  are  reaching 
the  conviction  that  cooperation  and  standardization  of  methods  are  the 
proper  line  on  which  the  fire  insurance  business  should  be  conducted  and 
that  it  is  well  in  the  public  interest  that  all  Companies  in  a  State  should 
be  members  of  the  same  rating  and  inspection  bureaus.  Competition  is  re- 
garded, rightly,  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  expensive  and 
inefficient.  While  recognizing  this  it  is  not  overlooked  that  the  danger 
which  might  grow  from  this  is  that  power  so  permitted  to  the  Companies 
might  be  abused.  It  should  be  admitted  that  a  reasonable  state  supervision 
with  a  court  of  appeals  established  in  the  insurance  department  to  which 
apparent  hardships  might  be  taken  supplies  the  needed  basis  of  fair  play  so 
that  the  public  may  safely  entrust  themselves  to  the  Companies  conducting 
their  business  on  these  lines.  If  the  latitude  extended  should  be  abused,  it 
would  not  take  long  to  bring  new  capital  into  the  business  or  to  secure  re- 
straining influences  from  the  State  powers. 

CLASSES   OF   INDEMNITY. 

Another  question  of  the  day  which  arises  is  to  what  extent  may  Fire 
insurance  companies  legitimately  embark  in  other  classes  of  indemnity.  It 
would  seem  a  safe  principle  that  the  companies  which  now  transact  fire, 
tornado,  sprinkler  leakage,  profit  insurance,  marine  and  inland  transporta- 
tion, war  and  explosion,  hail,  automobile  insurance,  mail  losses,  etc.,  might 
without  injury  to  the  public  and  with  much  convenience  to  it,  be  suffered 
to  transact  all  classes  of  indemnity  affecting  material  values,  and  the  profits 
upon  them,  as  distinct  from  life  and  accident  insurance  to  the  person.  In 
other  words,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  concentrate,  so  far  as  possible 
the  transaction  of  business  into  as  few  channels  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency  and  economy  and  the  convenience  of  the  public?  Beyond  the 
things  indicated  there  would  seem  little  left  to  be  practically  effected.  In- 
surance against  crop  failures  may  take  more  definite  shape  and  the  question 
of  loss  by  floods  may  reach  some  kind  of  a  practical  basis,  although  at  the 
present  time  no  practical  plan  at  a  reasonable  cost  has  been  formulated. 

DANGERS. 

What  dangers  affect  the  business  in  the  future,  if  any?  The  one  chief 
danger  would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  extension  of  State  rate  making.     The 
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business  is  one  so  essentially  of  distribution  and  of  averages  to  be  derived 
from  the  widest  possible  scope,  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  State  to 
put  up  barriers  around  its  frontiers  to  make  it  self-contained,  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  fire  insurance.  The  business  itself  is  so 
essentially  different  from  say,  manufacturing,  railroads,  telephone  or  tele- 
graph Companies  that  the  making  of  rates  by  State  authority  which  can  be 
accepted  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  companies  would  seem  to  be 
impossible.  The  cost  of  factory  products,  of  hauling  a  ton  or  a  passenger 
a  mile  or  of  sending  a  message  are  all  ascertainable  and  controllable,  but 
the  cost  of  insuring  a  risk  or  a  group  of  risks  has  never  yet  been  fathomed. 
State  rate  making  functions  are  bound  to  break  down  in  the  time  of  great 
emergency  when  it  is  supremely  essential  that  the  companies  must  have  the 
right  to  deal  direct  with  the  public;  as  for  instance,  after  such  an  emergency 
as  the  San  Francisco  conflagration. 

As  before  said,  there  seems  to  be  some  jealousy  of  the  companies  through 
success,  moderate  as  it  is  in  any  instance,  or  about  the  accumulation  of 
their  reserves,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  criticism  might  much  better 
be  directed  against  the  insufficiency  of  reserves  rather  than  their  over 
weight;  let  us  never  forget  what  those  reserves  have  to  meet.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  not  large  and  the  fire  insurance  business  has  never  been  a 
drain  upon  the  wealth  or  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

OPERATION    METHODS. 

The  methods  of  operation  raise  the  question,  will  they  continue  as  now 
or  will  they  materially  change?  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  time  may 
come  when,  to  a  large  extent,  there  may  be  a  reversion  to  direct  dealings  of 
the  insured  with  the  companies.  It  would  seem  probable  that  if  the  number 
of  companies  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease  and  the  business  to  concentrate 
into  fewer  hands  this  may  mean  fewer  agents  and  fewer  brokers,  and 
whether  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
If  it  is  regarded  as  essential  that  the  vast  number  at  present  in  the  busi- 
ness must  be  perpetuated  in  it  then  every  effort  should  be  made  to  multiply 
the  number  of  companies  in  order  to  provide  the  multiplicity  of  representa- 
tion; but  another  side  to  the  question  is  whether  the  business  as  a  whole 
would  not  greatly  benefit  by  higher  qualifications  for  agents  and  brokers. 
This  would  mean  an  elimination  of  a  large  number  who  have  no  great 
reason  to  be  in  it  and  the  concentration  of  their  business  into  the  hands  of 
those  really  qualified  to  handle  it  with  some  measure  of  expert  knowledge 
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and  success.  No  agent  who  is  worth  his  salt  need  fear  such  a  concentration. 
On  the  contrary  if  with  a  contingent  feature,  he  might  even  contemplate  a 
reduction  in  the  present  scale  of  compensation  as  yielding  a  better  net  in- 
come and  a  better  standing  generally  in  the  business  and  that  in  this  manner 
might  come  about  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  existence.  It  is  axiomatic  that  no  legislation  would  be  needed  to 
secure  any  such  reduction  in  number  of  agents  if  good  companies  would 
ever  see  that  they  are  represented  by  none  but  good  agents,  and  if  good 
agents  would  ever  see  that  they  represent  none  but  good  companies.  Given 
these  two  features  and  the  whole  situation  would  take  care  of  itself. 

PUBLIC    ATTITUDE. 

The  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  business  is  one 
of  deep  interest.  The  companies  to  all  intent  and  purpose  are  administra- 
tors of  a  public  trust.  The  relations  with  the  public  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
said  to  be  growing  more  satisfactory  all  the  time.  So  far  as  the  companies 
are  concerned,  publicity  and  more  publicity  as  to  their  methods,  as  to  their 
results  and  as  to  the  reasons  for  everything  is  inevitable.  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  lent  itself  greatly  to  the  working  out  of  this 
point  of  view.  We  are  declared  by  courts  and  legislatures  alike  to  be  charged 
with  a  semi-public  interest  so  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  we  could  hide 
our  methods  and  results  if  we  ever  wished  to.  It  is  proved  that  frank, 
clean  cut,  intelligent  presentations  of  our  points  of  view  generally  obtain 
respectful  attention  and  consideration.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  best 
hope  for  our  improved  relations  with  the  public  is  to  be  found. 

In  closing  this  somewhat  rambling  paper  it  would  seem  very  much  to 
the  point  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  cooperation  established  between 
the  Underwriters  and  the  Federal  Government  arising  out  of  the  War  condi- 
tions. There  have  been  established  relations  of  confidence  and  cordial  co- 
operation which  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  turn  to  the  best  possi- 
ble account  in  the  future.  Every  State  Investigating  Committee  in  the  past 
has  virtually  given  to  the  Fire  Insurance  business  a  clean  bill  of  health 
which  so  far  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  but  in  the  present  status  there 
is  that  which  is  so  positive  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
of  the  "  present  day  phases  of  the  Fire  Insurance  business. " 

The  President — We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  this  after- 
noon at  1:30,  and  I  repeat  that  I  hope  you  will  be  promptly  in 
your  seats  at  that  time. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  February  6.  1918,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President — We  have  a  short  paper,  gentlemen,  which 
I  will  ask  its  author  to  present  to  you  before  we  proceed  with 
the  moving  picture  program.  It  is  entitled  "Amendments  Made 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Insurance  Act, ' '  and  is  by  Mr.  John 
L.  Noble,  manager  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  Victoria. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Noble.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Noble — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  my 
first  experience  in  a  moving  picture  theatre.  I  know  that  you 
are  going  to  be  vastly  more  interested  in  the  exhibition  that  will 
be  given  you  than  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  in  this  paper. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  prepare  the  paper  I  had  in 
mind.  As  Mr.  Deans  said,  I  had  a  message  for  you.  Perhaps 
fortunately  the  message  was  lost,  or  was  not  revealed.  I  think 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  read  this  to  you  at  this  time,  but,  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  submit  the  paper,  and 
you  may  spread  it  on  the  minutes  if  you  so  desire.  Because  I 
know  the  next  performance  will  be  very  much  more  edifying 
than  what  I  can  give  you,  is  my  reason  for  this  act.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 
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AMENDMENTS  MADE  TO  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
INSURANCE  ACT 

By  John  L.  Noble,  Manager  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Victoria. 


A  number  of  important  amendments  and 
changes  were  made  to  the  Insurance  Act  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  Bill  53,  an  act 
respecting  Insurance,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  7th  Session  of  the  12th 
Parliament  on  August  31st,  1917,  and  was  as- 
sented to  September  20th,  1917.  Although  the 
Companies  have  undoubtedly  become  familiar 
with  the  new  law,  possibly  an  article  to  this 
Association  along  these  lines  will  be  enlighten- 
ing, in  fact  I  have  had  no  choice  in  the  writing 
of  this  paper  as  our  worthy  President  *  when 
communicating  with  me,  on  other  matters  sug: 
gested  that  a  transcript  of  the  new  law  would  be  welcome  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  his  suggestion  so  naively  put,  appeals  as  a 
command. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  considerable  doubt  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  public  officials  and  others  interested,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  with  reference  to  insurance  in 
Canada.  After  these  years  of  uncertainty,  and  in  order  to  finally  settle 
the  matter,  the  issue  was  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  the  British  Empire. 
A  test  case  was  held  of  "John  Deere  Plow  Company, "  versus  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia.    The  case  was  based  as  follows: 

(a)  "Is  it  within  the  powers  of  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  by  legislation  to  impose  upon  an  insurance  Company  incorporated 
in  one  of  the  Provinces,  and  authorized  by  license  of  the  Government  of 
that  and  other  Provinces  to  transact  business  in  those  Provinces,  an  inr 
capacity  to  do  so  without  a  license  from  the  Dominion  Government?'' 

(b)  "Is  it  within  the  powers  of  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  to  require  an  Insurance  Company  incorporated  by  a  foreign  state 
to  take  out  a  license  from  the  Dominion  Minister,  even  where  the  Com- 
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pany  desires  to  transact  business  only  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
Province?' ' 

The  judicial  committee  through  lord  Haldane  in  replying  on  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1916,  stated  with  reference  to  the  first  question:  "having  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  such  legislation 
is  Ultra  Vires  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  No." 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  "Yes,  the  Dominion  Parliament 
might,  by  properly  framed  legislation,  validly  impose  such  a  restriction.' ' 

Leaning  on  such  judgment  legislation  was  enacted,  at  the  same  time 
old  clauses  were  amended  and  newr  ones  included  in  the  Act,  which  would 
tend  to  more  effectively  control  the  situation. 

The  principal  changes  of  the  new  bill  in  brief  are  herein  under 
quoted,  and  it  is  most  important  to  note  that  it  was  necessary  for  all 
British  and  Foreign  Companies  operating  as  provincial  licensees,  to 
either  secure  a  license  from  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa  or 
else  retire. 

ACCIDENT    AND    SICKNESS    INSURANCE. 

On  and  after  January  1st,  1918,  all  Accident  Insurance  Companies 
are  required  to  issue  their  policies  subject  to  the  Standard  Policy  regula- 
tions, as  contained  in  the  Act.  Companies  are  required  to  file  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance  a  copy  of  the  policy  form  together  with  a  copy  of 
their  classification  schedule,  also  the  rate  book  in  use. 

The  following  conditions  shall  be  incorporated  in  future  contracts: 

Policy  to  be  the  entire  contract,  the  insured's  statements  shall  not 
be  warranties;  change  to  an  occupation  of  a  less  hazardous  nature 
entitles  the  assured  to  a  rebate  on  the  Premium,  but  performance  of 
home  duties  and  recreation,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  change  of  occupa- 
tion; the  acceptance  of  a  Premium  after  default  shall  fully  reinstate  the 
policy;  written  notice  of  injury  must  be  given  within  twenty  days; 
claimant  to  be  furnished  with  forms  within  fifteen  days;  proofs  of  loss 
to  be  furnished  within  ninety  days  after  termination  of  the  Companies 
liability;  loss  payable  thirty  days  after  proofs  received;  indemnity  for 
total  disability  payable  at  intervals  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

The  policy  can  be  cancelled  by  the  insured,  the  Company  retaining 
the  short  rate,  or  by  the  Company,  refunding  the  unearned  premium  on 
a  pro  rata  basis;  Action,  if  any,  to  be  brought  within  two  years  and 
action  for  recovery  can  be  taken  in  the  Province  where  the  insured 
resides. 
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Regarding  sickness  claims,  if  after  default  the  premium  is  accepted, 
policy  then  covers  beginning  ten  days  or  more  thereafter;  written  notice 
shall  be  given  in  fifteen  days  after  disability  occurs;  Company  shall 
furnish  claim  forms  in  fifteen  days;  proofs  of  loss  to  be  filed  within  not 
less  than  ninety  days,  dating  from  termination  of  Companies '  liability 
but  the  new  conditions  shall  not  be  read  into  policies  continued  in  force 
by  renewal  receipts. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In  connection  with  any  advertisement,  or  statement,  mentioning  the 
capital  subscribed  or  authorized  and  surplus  of  the  Company,  a  new 
clause  has  been  inserted  making  it  necessary  to  show  clearly  the  capital 
actually  paid  up. 

CLASSES    OF    BUSINESS. 

Not  more  than  six  classes  of  business  shall  be  written  by  any  one 
Company,  viz:  Accident,  automobile  bond,  burglary,  credit,  explosion, 
fire,  guarantee,  hail,  inland  transportation,  plate  glass,  sickness,  sprink- 
ler leakage,  steam  boiler,  tornado  and  weather. 

Life  Insurance  being  excluded,  one  or  more  additional  classes,  but 
not  exceeding  ten  in  all,  whether  listed  above  or  not,  may  be  authorized. 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  Board  being  complied 
with,  any  British  or  Foreign  Company,  provided  their  capital  is  wholly 
unimpaired  and  having  Charter  powers  to  accept  a  greater  number  of 
classes,  may  be  deemed  eligible  for  such  license. 

Any  British  Company  now  operating  under  Provincial  license  only, 
with  an  impaired  Capital,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Dominion  license,  but 
they  must,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  comply  with  its 
provisions,  subject  however  to  an  excess  deposit  of  not  exceeding 
$200,000. 

DEPOSITS. 

The  amounts  of  deposit  which  have  been  required  by  the  Treasury 
Board  for  the  various  classes  of  insurance  are  as  follows: 

Accident   (including  Employer's   Liability) $40,000 

Automobile    20,000 

Burglary    10,000 

Explosion     10,000 

Guarantee    50,000 

Live    Stock 20,000 
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Inland    Transportation 10,000 

Plate  Glass 10,000 

Sickness   10,000 

Sprinkler    Leakage 10,000 

Steam    Boiler 10,000 

Tornado    5,000 

The  amount  of  ordinary  initial  deposit  for  a  license  to  transact  fire 
or  life  insurance  is  $50,000,  but  if  the  charter  of  the  Company  authorizes 
the  transaction  of  classes  of  insurance  which  cannot  be  combined  in  one 
license  under  the  Act,  such  as  for  instance  fire  and  life  insurance,  an 
excess  deposit  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  initial  deposit  may  be  required 
by  the  Treasury  Board.  The  necessity  for  the  excess  deposit  and  the 
amount  thereof,  not  exceeding  $200,000,  is  usually  determined  by  the 
financial  strength  of  the  applicant  Company.  In  the  past  the  amount 
required  has  not  exceeded  $50,000. 

The  amount  of  initial  deposit  may  be  reduced  in  instances  for  which 
the  license  is  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Treasury  Board  in  the  past  have  authorized  the  following  deposits  in 
such  cases: 


Provinces  covered 
by  license 

British  Columbia   .  , 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia .  . 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia .  . 


Initial  Deposit  for 

license  throughout 

Canada. 

$50,000 


$80,000 


$60,000 


Deposit  authorized 

for  limited 

license. 

$20,000 


$50,000 


$30,000 


DEPOSIT   OF    SECURITIES. 

The  securities  which  may  be  deposited  under  the  Act  are  the  following: 
(a)     Securities  of,  or  Guarantee  by,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any 
Province  of  Canada,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  British  Colony. 
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(b)  Securities  of  the  Government  of  the  Country  in  which  the  Com- 
pany is  incorporated. 

The  Treasury  Board  has  power  to  accept  securities  other  than  the  fore- 
going, and  in  the  past  the  following  classes  of  Securities  have  been 
accepted : 

(c)  Canadian  Municipal  Securities. 

(d)  Debentures  of  Canadian  Loan  Companies  which  comply  with  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  Board  as  to  financial  standing. 

(e)  Securities  of  the  Governments  of  certain  States  of  the  United 
States. 

The  securities  mentioned  in  (a)  and  (b)  above  are  accepted  at  their 
market  value  not  exceeding  par  at  the  time  they  are  deposited.  Those  men- 
tioned in  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  are  accepted  at  95%  of  their  market  value,  the 
accepted  value  in  no  case  to  exceed  par. 

If  registered  securities  are  deposited  they  must  be  registered  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  1 1  The  Receiver-General  of  Canada  in  trust  for  the .... 

Company,  being  part  of  the  deposit  made  by  the  Company 

with  said  Receiver-General,  in  pursuance  of  the  Statutes  of  Canada  in  that 
behalf.  >> 

No  fees  are  charged  by  this  department  for  filing  documents,  nor  for 
the  license  or  any  renewal  of  the  license.  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  de- 
partment an  annual  assessment  is  made  on  all  Companies  licensed  by  the 
department.  This  Assessment  is  based  on  the  premium  income  of  the  Com- 
panies, the  rate  in  the  past  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  1%. 

A  Federal  war  tax  of  1%  of  the  net  cash  received  for  premiums  in 
Canada,  other  than  life  insurance  premiums,  is  payable  under  the  special 
War  Revenue  Act,  1915. 

EXPLOSION. 

A  change  attributable  to  the  war  is  the  extension  of  the  definition  of 
' '  Explosion  Insurance ' '  to  include  insurance  against  damage  which  is  caused 
by  bombardment,  invasion,  riot,  civil  war,  or  commotion  or  Military  or 
usurped  power. 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR   APPLICATION. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  department  of  insurance  at  Ottawa  issued 
the  following  instructions  for  Companies  desiring  to  apply  for  licenses  under 
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the  Act,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  Companies  should  forward  to  the  depart- 
ment above  mentioned,  the  following  data: 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  Charter,  Act  of  Incorporation,  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation or  other  instruments  of  incorporation,  together  with  all  amendments 
thereto  to  date.  If  the  Company  is  incorporated  by  Articles  of  Association 
or  by  letters  patent  under  a  General  Act,  a  copy  of  such  General  Act  or  of 
extracts  therefrom  affecting  the  insurance  powers  of  the  Company  should 
be  included.  If  the  insurance  powers  granted  by  the  instrument  of  incorpo- 
ration, in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  are  enlarged  or  abridged  by  any 
General  Act  or  appplicable  extracts  therefrom,  these  should  also  be  included. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Company's  latest  annual  financial  statement 
rendered  to  the  Government  of  the  State  or  County  by  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated, or  if  no  such  statement  is  required  to  be  rendered,  a  copy  of  the 
financial  statement  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  or  members  of  the  Com- 
pany at  the  last  preceeding  annual  meeting. 

From  an  examination  of  these  documents  the  department  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  a  license  for  the  classes  of  insurance  desired  can  be 
granted.  If  so,  a  form  of  application  with  full  instructions  will  be  sent  to 
the  Company. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  regulations  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Treasury  Board: 

(a)  The  documents  required  to  be  filed  before  the  issue  of  a  license 
are: 

(1)  A  copy  of  the  Company's  charter,  Act  of  Incorporation  or  Arti- 
cles of  Association  certified  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  original.  In  the 
United  States  this  officer  is  usually  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  the  State,  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies.  For  Companies  incorporated  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  for  Provincial  Companies,  if  incorporated  by  a  special  act,  a  copy  of 
the  Charter  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  King's  Printer  for  Canada,  or 
for  the  Province,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  accepted. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Company's  latest  financial  statement  as  in  (2) 
above,  signed  by  and  verified  by  the  oaths  of  the  President  and  Manager  or 
other  proper  officers  thereof.  A  certified  copy  of  such  a  statement  is  not 
sufficient. 

(3)  A  power  of  attorney  to  a  chief  agent  in  Canada.  The  form  for 
this  document  is  supplied  by  the  department. 
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(4)  A  certificate  from  the  proper  court  official  that  duplicates  of  the 
three  documents  above  mentioned  have  been  filed  in  one  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  the  Province  or  District  in  which  the  Head  Office  or  Chief  Agency 
in  Canada  is  located. 

INCORPORATION   OF   NEW    COMPANIES. 

In  applying  for  license,  a  sworn  statement  must  be  submitted  show- 
ing the  several  sums  paid  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
Company,  and  also  a  complete  list  of  all  unpaid  liabilities.  Until  a  license 
is  granted,  only  reasonable  sums  for  clerical  assistance,  legal  services, 
office  rent,  advertising,  stationery,  postage  and  travelling  expenses  may 
be  paid. 

The  license  is  not  issued  until  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  satisfied 
that  the  organization  expenses,  including  the  commission  payable  for  the 
sale  of  stock,  are  reasonable.  If  a  license  is  not  obtained,  money  received 
on  account  of  Capital  or  premium  on  capital  must  not  be  used  for  organi- 
zation expenses  unless  authorized  by  resolution  at  meeting  of  Subscribers. 
If  such  resolution  is  not  passed  or  amount  authorized  deemed  inade- 
quate, Provisional  Directors  may  apply  to  the  judge  of  any  Superior  or 
County  Court  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  disbursements  made  for 
organization  expenses.  A  Subscriber  shall  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  expenses  in  the  ratio  that  his  shares  bear  to  the  total  number  bona 
fide  subscribed.  After  payment  of  the  authorized  expenses,  the  Directors 
shall  return  the  balance  of  the  money  with  any  interest  accretion  to  the 
Subscribers. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Companies '  investments  are  required  to  be  in  the  Corporate  name, 
and  Directors  and  Officials  are  debarred  from  receiving  any  monetary 
consideration,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  account  of  any  loan,  deposit,  pur- 
chase or  sale. 

A  Provincial  Company  which  obtains  a  Dominion  license  and  which 
has  investments  not  authorized  by  the  Treasury  Board  is  given  five  years 
in  which  to  dispose  of  them. 

Investments  by  Canadian  Life  Companies  in  debentures  is  limited  to 
the  debentures  of  Companies  which  have  paid  regular  dividends  on  their 
preferred  or  common  stocks  for  five  years. 

Canadian  Companies,  other  than  life,  are  prohibited  from  investing 
in  or  lending  on  the  security  of  the  shares  of  any  other  Company  tran- 
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sacting  or  authorized  by  its  charter  to  transact  the  same  class  of  business. 
These  Companies  must  maintain  assets  in  Canada  equal  to  their  total 
liabilities  to  their  policy  holders  in  Canada,  including  the  reserve  of  un- 
earned premiums  calculated  pro  rata  for  the  time  unexpired. 

Unauthorized  investments  must  be  disposed  of  within  sixty  days 
after  notification  by  the  Superintendent  of  insurance.  Where  the  amount 
realized  falls  below  the  amount  paid  by  the  Company  for  such  invest- 
ments, the  Directors  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  deficiency. 
By  entering  a  protest  on  the  minutes  against  an  unauthorized  invest- 
ment, and  by  giving  notice  by  registered  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  a  Director  may  exonerate  himself  from  such  liability. 

LIFE    COMPANIES. 

The  operations  of  life  Companies  is  extended  in  scope  to  allow  of 
payment  of  total  and  permanent  disability,  caused  by  accident,  or 
sickness. 

Before  a  life  Company  can  enter  into  an  agreement  to  amalgamate 
or  transfer  its  business,  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  must 
be  obtained. 

Life  polices,  upon  which  loans  have  been  made  shall  on  application, 
be  returned  to  the  insured,  duly  endorsed. 

Life  Companies  cannot  make  salary  agreements  with  Directors,  Offi- 
cers, Trustees  or  Agents  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  agreements  with  agents  in  regard  to  insurance  secured  or  to 
be  secured,  such  insurance  amounting  in  any  year  to  less  than  20%  of 
the  total  secured  by  the  Company  in  that  year.  Salary  agreements  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Company  on  not  more  than  three  months'  notice. 

RE-INSURANCE   OF   INSOLVENT    COMPANIES. 

Several  new  clauses  give  the  Superintendent  power  to  deal  with  a 
Company  whose  assets  are  insufficient  to  cover  its  liabilities.  In  the  case 
of  a  Company  which  fails  to  re-insure  its  business  after  withdrawal  of 
license  and  is  deemed  insolvent,  and  the  Court  orders  a  winding-up,  such 
winding-up  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Superintendent  or  under  his  di- 
rection. The  Minister  of  Finance  now  has  authority  to  issue  a  condi- 
tional license  in  order  to  give  a  Company  time  to  re-insure  its  portfolio, 
but  new  business  cannot  be  undertaken  under  such   license.     Power   is 
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given  to  the  liquidator,  without  the  consent  of  the  policy-holders,  to 
arrange  for  the  re-insurance  of  an  insolvent  Company,  but  such  rein- 
surance must  be  approved  by  the  court  that  appointed  the  liquidator,  and 
by  the  Treasury  Board. 

REBATES. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  of  the  Insurance  Act  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  was  also  changed,  with  reference  to  rebating  or  carrying 
on  insurance  businesss  without  the  necessary  license.  The  full  text  of  the 
amended  Code  in  this  regard  is  quoted. 

1 '  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  The  Criminal  Code,  Chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
sections  immediately  after  Section  five  hundred  and  eight  B  as  enacted 
by  Chapter  twelve  of  the  Statutes  of  1915." 

DOING   BUSINESS    WITHOUT   A   LICENSE. 

"508  C.  (1)  "  Everyone  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence 
who,  within  Canada,  except  on  behalf  of  or  as  Agent  for  a  Company, 
thereunto  duly  licensed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  or  on  behalf  of  or  as 
Agent  for  or  as  a  member  of  an  Association  of  individuals  formed  upon 
the  plan  known  as  Lloyd's,  or  of  an  Association  of  persons  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  inter-insurance  and  so  licensed,  solicits  or  accepts  any 
insurance  risk,  or  issues  or  delivers  any  interim  receipt  or  policy  of  in- 
surance, or  grants  in  consideration  of  any  premium  or  payment  any 
annuity  on  a  life  or  lives,  or  collects  or  receives  any  premium  for  insu- 
rance or  carries  on  any  business  of  insurance,  or  inspects  any  risk,  or  ad- 
justs any  loss,  or  prosecutes  or  maintains  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding, 
or  files  any  claim  in  insolvency  relating  to  such  business,  or  receives 
directly  or  indirectly  any  remuneration  for  doing  any  of  the  aforesaid 
acts. 

"(2)  Any  one  convicted  of  any  such  offence  shall  for  a  first  of- 
fence be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  months  or  less  than  one 
month,  and  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  in  addition 
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thereto  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six 
months  or  less  than  three  months. 

"(3)  All  information  or  complaints  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  of- 
fences shall  be  laid  or  made  within  one  year  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence. 

"(4)  One-half  of  any  pecuniary  penalty  mentioned  in  this  section, 
shall,  when  recovered,  belong  to  His  Majesty  and  the  other  half  thereof 
to  the  informer. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  or  affect  or  to  impose  any  penalty  for  doing  any  of  the  acts  in 
this  section  described. 

(a)  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  Company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
any  Province  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
insurance; 

(b)  By  or  on  behalf  of  any  Society  or  Association  of  persons  there- 
unto specially  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  or  the  Treasury 
Board; 

(c)  in  respect  of  any  policy  or  risk  of  life  insurance  issued  or  un- 
dertaken on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  1878,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  Company  which  has  not  since  the  last  mentioned  date  received  a 
license  from  the  Minister  of  Finance; 

(d)  in  respect  of  any  policy  of  life  insurance  issued  by  an  unli- 
censed Company  to  a  person  not  resident  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  such  policy; 

(e)  in  respect  of  the  insurance  of  property  situated  in  Canada  with 
any  British  or  Foreign  unlicensed  Insurance  Company  or  Underwriters, 
or  with  persons  who  reciprocally  insure  for  protection  and  not  for  profit, 
or  the  inspection  of  the  property  so  insured,  or  the  adjustment  of  any 
loss  incurred  in  respect  thereof,  if  the  insurance  is  effected  outside  of 
Canada  without  any  solicitation  whatsoever  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  underwriters  or  persons  by  which  or  by  whom  the 
insurance  is  made; 

(f)  solely  in  respect  of  Marine  or  Inland  Marine  Insurance; 

(g)  in  respect  of  any  contract  entered  into  or  any  certificate  of 
membership  or  policy  of  insurance  issued,  before  the  20th  day  of  July, 
1885,  by  any  Assessment  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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REBATING. 

"508  D.  (1)  Any  Insurance  Company,  or  any  Officer,  Agent  or 
Representative  thereof,  who, 

(a)  makes  or  permits  any  distinction  or  discrimination  in  favor  of 
individuals  between  the  insured  of  the  same  class  and  equal  expectation 
of  life  in  the  amount  of  premiums  charged  or  in  the  dividends  payable 
upon  any  policy  of  life  insurance  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Company; 
or 

(b)  makes  or  assumes  to  make  any  stipulation  or  agreement  which 
is  intended  to  operate  as  part  of  any  insurance  contract  to  which  the 
Company  is  or  is  to  become  a  party,  whether  in  respect  of  the  amount, 
terms  or  conditions  of  the  insurance,  the  premium  to  be  paid  or  otherwise, 
except  such  as  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  policy  issued  in  the  case;  or 

(c)  pays,  allows  or  gives,  or  offers  to  pay,  allow  or  give,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  inducement  to  insure,  any  rebate  of  the  premium  stipulated 
by  the  policy  to  be  payable,  or  any  special  favor  or  advantage  in  the 
dividends  or  other  benefits  to  accrue  thereon,  or  any  advantage  by  way 
of  local  or  advisory  directorship  unless  for  actual  service  bona  fide  per- 
formed, or  any  paid  employment  or  contract  for  service  of  any  kind  or 
any  inducement  whatever  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate  of 
premium;  or 

(d)  gives,  sells  or  purchases  as  such  inducement  or  in  connection 
with  such  insurance  any  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  of  any  Insurance 
Company,  or  other  Corporation,  Association  or  Partnership; 

And  any  person  who  knowingly  receives  as  any  inducement  to  insure, 
any  rebate  of  premium  or  any  such  special  favor,  advantage  or  induce- 
ment as  aforesaid  shall  for  a  first  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double 
the  amount  of  the  annual  premium  chargeable  upon  the  application  or 
policy  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  committed,  such  penalty  to  be 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence 
to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  such  annual  premium,  the  latter 
penalty  not  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"(2)  Moreover  every  director,  manager  or  other  officer  of  any  In- 
surance Company  who  knowingly  consents  to  or  permits  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any  agent,  officer,  employee  or 
servant  of  the  Company  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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(3)  The  penalties  provided  for  in  this  section  may  be  recovered 
either  upon  summary  conviction  under  Part  XV  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
or  in  any  court  of  competent  civil  jurisdiction  at  the  suit  of  any  person 
sueing  therefore  as  well  as  for  His  Majesty  as  for  himself;  one-half  of 
any  such  penalty  when  recovered  to  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Reve- 
nue Fund,  and  the  other  half  to  belong  to  the  informer  or  person  at  whose 
suit  the  same  is  recovered. 

(4)  No  Director,  Manager,  Agent,  Officer  or  Servant  of  any  Insu- 
rance Company  shall  be  indemnified,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
funds  of  the  Company  for  any  penalty  or  costs  which  he  may  be  adjudged 
to  pay  on  account  of  any  offence  committed  against  this  Section." 

The  President — You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  Damon  and 
Pythias.  "We  have  their  representatives  here  in  the  persons  of 
Honorable  Harvey  "Wells,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Oregon. 
and  Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens,  who  will  jointly  entertain  us  on  the 
subject  of  fire  prevention,  with  moving  pictures.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  "Wells — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  think  the  bast 
thing  to  do  is  start  off  with  the  pictures  at  once,  and  show  you 
what  we  have,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  afternoon,  and 
we  want  to  get  away  early,  so  that  we  will  start  off  early  tonight 
and  then  make  it  either  late  tonight  or  perhaps  early  in  the 
morning. 

(Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Stevens  then  gave  an  interesting  mov- 
ing picture  exhibition  illustrative  of  fire  prevention  work.) 

The  President — I  am  sure  I  am  quite  right  when  I  say  that 
we  are  all  of  one  mind  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  pictures  that 
have  been  shown  us  and  that  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wells  and  Mr.  Stevens  for  this  contribution  to  our  program. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Evans,  District  Attorney  of  Multnomah  County, 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  u  Arson 
Activities."     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Evans.     (Applause.) 
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Address  by  Honorable  Walter  Evans,  District  Attorney  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  members 
of  the  Convention:  I  would  be  adamant,  in- 
deed, were  I  not  moved  by  the  cordial  greeting 
this  convention  has  extended  to  me. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  kind  invi- 
tation to  take  part  in  your  program,  though  I 
do  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wholly  personal  and  entirely 
complimentary  to  me.     Rather  do  I  know  that 
it  is  because  you  appreciate  that  the  office  and 
the  men  working  with  me  have  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  a  walk  of  life  in  which  you  are 
interested.     And  you  may  be  sure  that  when  I 
go  back  to  my  men,  I  shall  tell  them,  because  my  part  of  it  has  been 
small,  indeed,  that  their  work  has  been  appreciated,   not  only  in  their 
own  community,  but  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.     (Applause.) 

Since  I  am  to  talk  of  ' '  arson  activities, ' '  it  must  become  a  talk  of 
a  more  or  less  personal  nature.  But  I  take  it  I  was  invited  to  come  here 
that  I  might  recount  to  you  the  experiences  of  our  office,  so  that  if  any- 
thing we  have  done  might  be  of  benefit  to  you,  that  your  community  in 
turn  might  in  some  manner  or  method  be  benefitted  by  what  we  have 
accomplished,  and  so  I  shall  ask  you  to  forget  the  personal  element  of 
the  narrative.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  it  will 
be  my  effort  to  keep  as  far  away  from  the  personal  pronoun  ftX"  as 
possible.  Because  it  is  by  no  means  a  one-man  proposition  in  any  com- 
munity. Successful  work  in  suppressing  arson  activities  is  a  job  that 
requires  the  united  co-operation  of  not  only  the  officials  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  law  violators  but  as  well  of  firemen,  insurance  men,  and 
last  of  all,  of  the  citizenry  of  the  community.  For  no  man  can  accom- 
plish much  good  along  these  lines  unless  the  citizens  of  his  community 
will  stand  behind  him  in  the  efforts  that  must  be  made  and  the  work 
that  must  be  undertaken. 

Now,  I  know  you  men,  as  insurance  men,  are  possessed  of  the  notion 
that  officials  are  loath  to  prosecute  arson  cases.     And  I  am  here  to  ac- 
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knowledge  to  you  that  that  is  a  fact.  You  have  encountered  it  in  every 
community.  Officials  are  backward  about  beginning  a  prosecution 
against  a  man  on  the  charge  of  arson.  You  are  met,  of  course/ with  the 
first  suggestion,  "Well,  all  of  the  evidence  of  guilt  is  destroyed,  and  I 
don 't  see  how  we  will  get  a  start, ' '  although  a  little  inquiry  in  the  com- 
munity may  develop  the  fact  that  the  drayman  moved  a  quantity  of 
goods  out  of  the  house  the  night  before  the  fire,  or  that  the  insured 
bought  a  couple  of  cans  of  gasoline  or  other  inflammable  material  at  the 
grocery  store  in  the  neighborhood  before  the  fire  when  he  used  only  gas 
or  electricity  for  fuel  or  lighting,  or  that  he  was  in  close  financial 
straits — "up  against  it,M  so  to  speak.  Any  such  fact,  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  pointing  finger  that  leads  along  the  road  toward  con- 
viction. 

But  the  official  is  timid  about  beginning  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
case.  He  thinks,  when  he  goes  into  the  trial  of  an  arson  case  where  in- 
surance is  involved,  that,  first  of  all,  he  is  proceeding  against  a  citizen 
of  the  community.  Immediately  he  will  be  accused,  when  he  enters  upon 
the  trial  of  the  case,  of  "persecuting  the  down-trodden  defendant. " 
Why?     "To  benefit  the  rich  corporation,  the  insurance  company." 

I  can  see,  men  of  the  convention,  to  what  extent  that  influence  may 
control  prosecuting  officials,  but  I  am  here  to  show  you  that  there  is 
never  a  trial  of  an  arson  case,  where  insurance  is  involved,  but  what  that 
accusation  is  made  against  the  prosecuting  official  by  the  attorney  for 
the  defense.  "Who  comes  into  court, "  they  will  say,  "to  persecute 
this  poor,  downtrodden  individual?  Who  is  demanding  that  he  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  and  his  wife  and  children  robbed  of  their  support? 
Who  is  it,"  I  say  "gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  wants  to  send  this  poor 
fellow  to  a  felon's  cell  Don't  you  see  that  back  of  this  is  the  big 
insurance  company?"  That  is  about  the  line  of  argument  we  go  up 
against  in  almost  every  case.  And  to  the  inexperienced  man,  to  him  who 
is  new  at  it,  it  often,  I  am  sure,  is  potent. 

Then  again,  many  of  these  officials  have  not  been  in  office  long. 
They  really  don't  know  how  to  begin  an  investigation  in  an  arson  case. 
Perhaps  they  have  never  seen  a  proof  of  loss.  They  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  guilty  signs  that  are  left  behind  wherever  there  has 
been  a  plant  by  a  firebug.  And  for  these  reasons,  I  take  it,  you  do  not 
meet  much  success,  not  the  success  you  deserve  to  have,  in  your  efforts 
toward  prosecuting  the  firebug  in  the  various  communities. 
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That  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  officials  are  not  willing,  or  at 
least  not  anxious,  I  ought  not  to  say  willing,  to  prosecute,  may  I  say  to 
you,  without  seeming  to  boast,  that  an  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
office  which  I  now  occupy,  the  records  left  by  my  predecessors,  there  is 
not  disclosed  a  single  conviction  in  our  county  for  the  crime  of  arson. 
Therefore  I  feel  I  am  right  in  saying  to  you  and  in  acknowledging  what 
I  know  you  have  said  many  times,  that  officials  are  loath  to  prosecute 
arson  cases. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  prosecutions  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully instituted  and  carried  to  a  just  conclusion.  And  again,  I  hope 
without  seeming  to  boast,  but  to  verify  the  statement  that  it  can  be 
done,  may  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  short  time  since  1913  that  we  have 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  devoted  the  office  to  the  cause  of 
suppressing  arson,  we  have  indicted  forty  different  persons,  and  of  that 
number,  as  I  recollect,  twenty-seven  have  been  convicted;  (applause) 
six  have  acknowledged  their  guilt  and  were  not  prosecuted,  two  of  them 
because  of  sympathy  for  them  in  their  misguided  position,  four  of  the 
remaining  six  because  it  was  necessary  to  use  them  as  witnesses  against 
the  other.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  that  has  not  been  ac- 
complished simply  as  a  chance  matter,  but  solely  because  the  men 
engaged  on  the  arson  squad  in  Portland,  headed  by  Jay  Stevens,  have 
worked  insistently,  night  and  day,  day  and  night,  and  day  after  day,  in 
gathering  the  evidence  for  us  to  use.  For  in  this  work,  like  any  other 
branch  of  activity,  it  is  work  and  insistent  work  that  counts.  And  that, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  sometimes  cannot  procure  from  the  ordinary 
detective  bureau  in  a  big  city.  When  the  time  comes  for  its  members 
to  go  off  duty,  it  is  time  to  drop  the  work.  Not  so  with  our  arson  squad. 
I  have  had  them  call  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  say,  "Can  you 
get  somebody  to  come  over  here  on  an  arson  case?"  And  immediately  I 
would  ring  up  a  deputy  and  tell  him  to  go  and  get  a  stenographer,  and 
immediately  Jay  Stevens  and  the  squad,  out  wherever  they  might  be, 
would  be  met  by  the  deputy  and  the  stenographer,  and  right  there  they 
would  begin  their  investigation  at  the  very  time  of  the  fire,  when  things 
were  ripe. 

It  is  work.  It  is  hard  work.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unavailing 
work.  And  may  I  recite  now  a  personal  experience  to  account  for  the 
failure  to  prosecute  one  of  those  who,  as  I  have  said  acknowledged 
guilt? 
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I  was  called  on  the  phone  one  day  by  the  squad,  one  of  my  deputies 
was  out  with  them,  and  they  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  we  are  out  here  at  a  fire. 
It  was  touched,  all  right,  but  we  don't  know  whether  to  bring  this  man 
in,  or  not. ' '  I  said,  "  What 's  the  matter?  Have  you  got  a  weak  heart  f ' ' 
And  the  reply  came,  "Well,  we  want  you  to  see  him.  Can  we  bring 
him  in  and  let  you  talk  to  him"  I  said,  "I  am  pretty  busy,'7  and  the 
reply  came,  "Well,  we  want  you  to  decide  about  this."  So  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  they  came  with  a  poor  old  man  that  could  not  walk  and  had 
not  walked  for  ten  years,  and  his  wife,  an  old  grey-headed  mother,  with 
hair  hanging  down  her  shoulders,  was  left  in  the  other  room  while  the 
fireman  and  my  deputy  assisted  this  poor,  old  decrepit  into  my  office. 
I  said,  "What's  the  matter? "  and  he  said,  "Well,  there  has  been  a  fire 
out  there,  and  these  fellows  seem  to  think  there  is  something  wrong 
about  it." 

Well,  I  heard  the  story,  with  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the 
circumstances  of  having  a  five-gallon  can  of  kerosene  set  a  few  feet 
from  the  stove,  and  an  explosion  two  or  three  feet  away,  and  after  a 
while  I  went  to  the  old  lady,  and  I  said,  "Mother,  is  father  in  bad 
about  this  thing?  You  are  pretty  old.  How  long  have  you  taken  care 
of  him?"  And  she  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  for  ten  years,  night  and  morning, 
I  have  dressed  that  man,  and  I  am  honest  with  you  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  told  him  he  had  better  not  do  this,  he  would  get  into  trouble. ' '  In  the 
meantime  the  old  man  had  said,  "Whatever  mother  says  about  this  is 
right,  boys.  She  wouldn't  lie."  And  mother  didn't  lie.  So  I  went 
back  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  I  said,  "Mother  says  she  told  you  just 
what  would  happen  if  you  did  this  thing.  What  about  it  ? ' '  And  he 
said,  "Well,  mother  won't  lie."     So  we  had  the  story. 

We  helped  the  old  man  out  and  sent  him  out  to  his  place,  and  the 
fire  squad  and  my  deputy  went  out  there  and  cleaned  up  his  little  stock 
of  groceries,  and  went  through  the  neighborhood  and  canvassed  the 
community  and  sold  out  every  pound  of  groceries  he  had  in  the  little 
store,  to  help  the  old  man  so  he  would  not  starve  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  didn't  prosecute  that  old  man.  He  just  simply  had  been  in 
a  losing  venture  as  a  merchandise  institution,  and  he  didn't  know  what 
else  to  do.  And  if  that  old  mother  could  take  care  of  him  and  dress 
him  every  night  and  morning  for  ten  years,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  send 
him  to  the  penitentiary.     (Applause.) 

While  arson  activities  and  fire  prevention  work  were  not  popular  at 
first,    it    is    just     such    acts    of    whole-heartedness    and    kindness    and 
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conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  arson  squad  that  have  made  it 
popular  in  our  community.  When  the  inspections  first  began,  you  would 
hear  on  every  corner.  "Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  can't  live  in  our 
own  private  homes  without  having  some  fireman  come  poking  around  in 
our  basement  every  month  or  so?  I  know  what  I  will  do  if  they  come 
to  my  place.  I  will  tell  them  to  get  out  of  here."  But  you  don't  hear 
that  any  more,  men.  People  have  become  educated,  way  beyond  that, 
and  the  fireman  is  as  welcome  to  go  to  the  back  door  and  your  basement 
door  as  the  postman  is  to  come  to  the  front  porch,  in  Portland. 

These  investigations  began  about  1913,  as  I  recollect  it,  largely 
through  a  tip  from  an  insurance  man  who  was  serving  on  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury.  A  bankruptcy  matter  was  up  there,  some  Russian  Jews 
had  engaged  in  the  second-hand  business  in  a  losing  game — and  when  I 
speak  of  any  particular' race,  if  I  shall,  I  assure  I  mean  no  offense  to  any 
man  who  might  belong  to  that  particular  race.  Those  men  had  not  made 
the  thing  go  financially,  and  they  got  into  a  quarrel.  There  had  not  been 
a  proper  payment  for  the  services  of  one  of  them  in  touching  off  a  fire, 
and  the  man  was  going  through  bankruptcy  to  escape  his  debts.  One  of 
the  firebugs  didn't  know  any  better  than  to  tell  about  it  in  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  and  the  tip  reached  my  office.  We  started  to  work,  and  for 
a  day  or  two  we  labored  with  one  of  the  crookedest  old  rascals  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  a  man  who  had  had  his  experience  in  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  where  he  learned  to  be  what  they  call  an  expert  mechanic  in 
fire  making.  He  was  a  real  fire  maker.  The  old  man  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  but  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  I  had  befriended  a  son  of  his 
when  I  was  in  the  United  State's  Attorney's  office  as  an  assistant,  and 
so  after  a  while  the  old  fellow  said  to  me,  "Well,  Mr.  Evans,  for  once 
in  my  life,  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  tell  the  truth  and  I  see  if  it 
pays."  (Laughter.) 

So  we  sat  with  that  old  fellow  for  two  or  three  hours,  while  he  gave 
us  his  life's  history,  beginning  in  Russia.  Ignorant,  unlearned,  yet  he 
had  a  native  shrewdness  and  cunning  that  few  of  the  educated  people 
of  our  country  possess.  And  there  he  sat  and  told  his  life  story,  begin- 
ning with  the  very  first  wrong  act  he  had  committed  in  Russia,  and  he 
had  committed  some  there  before  he  came  to  this  country,  and  on  down 
to  the  very  date  of  this  statement.  And  I  am  telling  you  that  when  the 
old  man  had  finished  his  story,  the  reporter,  who  was  a  court  reporter  and 
had  heard  many  of  them,  was  sitting  there  weeping,  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes  as  she  took  down  the  old  fellow's  statement. 
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I  didn  't  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  I  felt  convinced  of  it. 
So  with  that  as  a  start,  we  began.  And  the  experience  we  had  with 
those  people,  who  speak  a  different  tongue,  who  are  bound  together  by  a 
close  tie  of  religion,  by  the  further  tie  of  nativity  in  a  foreign  country 
was  certainly  a  great  experience.  You  can  imagine  that  we  had  some 
task  in  breaking  into  that  ring.  But  before  we  got  through,  we  found 
that  there  were  approximately  nine  second-hand  dealers  linked  together 
in  the  business  of  making  fires  for  profit. 

Speaking  generally,  their  proposition  was  about  like  this:  Get  your 
store,  stock  it  up  with  a  few  cheap  goods,  have  some  invoices  come  in 
for  good  goods;  if  they  are  delivered,  all  right;  if  they  are  not  delivered, 
be  sure  you  have  the  invoices  anyway,  and  if  they  are  delivered,  then 
over-insure  them  just  as  much  as  you  can.  And  a  day  or  two  before  the 
fire,  bring  in  another  member  of  the  ring,  and  say  to  him,  "I  want  to 
make  you  a  good  bargain  today. "  "Well,  what  is  it?"  "Well,  I  think 
I  go  out  of  business  next  week."  And  they  would  trade  then  and  there. 
The  merchant  would  sell  the  good  goods  he  had  in  stock  at,  say,  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  his  other  associates  would  take  those  goods  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  and  sell  them  legitimately  and  make  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  instead  of  moving  out,  a  fire 
would  happen,  and  he  would  collect  100%  on  the  insurance.  So  he  had 
made  150%  anyway. 

That,  generally  speaking,  was  their  scheme.  And  this  man  Davis, 
who  confessed  to  us,  was  the  real  genius  in  it  all.  He  was  the  one  who 
gave  the  instructions,  and  their  method  was  as  various  as  their  ideas 
and  as  the  location.  Sometimes  it  would  be  to  take  the  heel  of  a  shoe, 
fill  it  with  kerosene,  leave  a  lighted  candle  with  a  lot  of  leaders  going  off 
to  bureaus  and  closets  and  different  places,  and  at  other  times  they 
would  tie  parlor  matches  on  to  a  long  cotton  string,  and  it  would  burn 
to  the  first  match,  and  that  match  would  go  off,  and  it  would  kindle 
again,  and  burn  on  to  the  second,  and  then  that  match  would  get  afire 
and  it  would  kindle  again,  and  so  on  traveling  along  that  cotton  string 
until  it  had  communicated  with  the  real  plant  which  started  the  fire.  I 
could  go  on  and  just  tell  you  dozens  and  dozens  of  different  methods,  all 
of  them  expert  in  their  way,  and  usually  successful. 

It  was  a  business.  The  fee  for  starting  the  fire  ran  from  $100  to 
$500,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  insurance.  But  at  some  place  along 
the  game,  one  of  the  fires  was  not  a  success,  and  the  fellow  didn't  want 
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to  pay  because  lie  didn't  collect  all  of  the  insurance.  And  so  a  quarrel 
started,  and  through  that  quarrel  a  bitterness  was  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  those  firemakers,  one  against  the  other,  until,  when  we 
got  them,  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  prudent  moment,  we  got  the  in- 
side story  of  the  fire  ring.  One  of  them  simply  said,  "Because  he  don't 
pay,  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  make  him  all  the  expense  I  could.'' ' 
And  when  he  said  to  me — if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  try  to  talk  it 
just  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Evans,  when  he  said  to 
me,  'I  want  you  to  make  a  fire/  I  said,  'Why  do  you  ask  me?  Don't 
you  know  how?'  And  he  said,  'I  shall  be  away  when  you  make  it.'  All 
right."  And  so  the  real  owner  of  the  store  left  the  town  and  went 
some  hundred  of  miles  up  the  country  to  a  resort  called  Mineral  Springs 
— he  must  have  a  good  alibi.  And  Davis  said,  "The  second  day  I  got 
a  telephone  call  from  him,  and  he  says,  'Has  anything  happened?  And 
I  said  'No/  and  he  said  'Why  didn't  it?'  "  And  Davis  said  to  me, 
"Well,  I  wanted  to  make  him  all  the  expenses  I  could,  because  he  didn't 
pay  me.  So  the  second  day  he  called  me  and  the  third  day,  and  I  kept 
him  there  a  week,  and  nothing  happened." 

Now,  then,  friends,  if  I  could  check  up  on  that  telephone  conversa- 
tion, and  find  that  a  call  had  been  put  in  from  those  springs  that  were 
located  off  the  railroad,  to  a  neighbor's  telephone  (the  old  man  ha,dn't 
a  telephone  in  his  own  house),  it  would  be  an  element  to  satisfy  me,  or 
any  other  man,  that  the  old  man  was  telling  the  truth.  Wouldn't  it? 
So  we  started  a  man  immediately  one  hundred  miles  to  where  the  tele- 
phone calls  from  these  mineral  springs  had  come  in  for  transfer,  and 
there  we  found  the  records  that  this  particular  house  in  Portland  had 
been  called  at  the  time  when  the  old  man  stated  the  owner  of  the  store 
was  up  there. 

As  I  say,  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  told  the  truth  about  it.  Davis 
told  us  of  a  later  fire,  where  a  Japanese  rooming  house  was  burned  out, 
thirty-odd  lives  were  threatened,  and  one  or  two  were  burned  to  death. 
And  Davis  said,  ' '  When  he  came  back,  he  was  mad  with  me  that  I  make 
him  a  lot  of  expense,  I  didn't  make  the  fire.  I  said,  'Very  well,  make  it 
yourself.'  So,  sure  enough,  'in  a  day  or  two,'  he  said,  'something  is 
going  to  happen,'  and  I  said,  'Is  it?'  But  it  didn't  go,  and  he  sends  for 
me,  and  he  says,  'What's  the  matter,  Davis,  that  it  didn't  go?'  And  so 
I  go  in  and  I  look  around  and  I  said,  'Well,  you  got  no  windows  open, 
and  the  doors  are  all  closed.  Maybe  if  you  leave  this  door  open,  the 
next  time  she  go.'  "     And  sure  enough,  within  a  week,  the  firemen  were 
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called  there  to  that  same  place,  and  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  fire 
had  gone. 

The  difficulties  we  encountered  when  we  began  to  investigate  this 
gang  of  arsonites  were  just  the  same  as  those  encountered  in  any  com- 
munity. We  hadn't  yet  any  skilled  investigators.  We  had  to  depend 
upon  our  help  at  that  time.  When  we  got  into  court,  we  found  a  judge — 
and  I  recite  this  to  show  you  a  circumstance  that  confronted  us,  so  that 
you  can  tell  the  prosecuting  officials  in  your  own  community  that  no 
man  or  set  of  men  can  go  up  against  a  harder  game  than  we  had  to  go 
up  against  at  home — we  found  a  judge  that  was  out  of  sympathy,  as  our 
presiding  judge  who  must  handle  such  matters,  with  the  prosecution, 
primarily  because  they  were  begun  on  the  testimony  of  an  informer,  a 
man  that  we  had  to  admit  was  an  unprincipled  informer.  This  particular 
judge,  in  his  earlier  experience,  had  defended  two  of  the  same  race  of 
people  in  a  charge  for  a  fire  said  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin — I 
think  they  were  charged  under  an  indictment.  The  claim  then  was  that 
it  was  a  frame-up  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  get  even.  The 
rancor  which  he  had  cultivated  in  that  trial  stayed  with  him  even  down 
to  the  time  when  we  came  into  court.  So  that  even  if  we  had  the  con- 
fession of  this  man  who  had  gone  to  the  springs,  who  had  tried  to  make 
his  own  fire,  who  at  first  did  not  succeed  but  later  did  succeed  in  making 
it  go — when  we  tried  him  for  arson,  after  he  had  confessed  in  our  office, 
the  Court  listened  for  a  while  and  finally  turned  upon  us,  and  he  said, 
"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  awful.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  trying 
to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  on  the  testimony  of  an  old  rascal  like 
this.  I  have  no  doubt  this  man  committed  the  crime  charged,  I  haven't 
a  bit  of  doubt  but  what  he  set  this  fire.  But  I  will  not  permit  any  man 
to  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  a  man  like  this.''  And  then  and 
there,  before  the  prosecution  had  finished  its  case,  he  directed  the  jury 
to  return  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty. " 

Can  you  go  up  against  a  harder  game  than  that  and  keep  at  it?  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  so.  We  had  the  man's  confession,  which  on  the  stand 
he  undertook  to  repudiate.  I  did  what  I  had  never  done  before  in  my 
life,  made  an  out-and-out  bargain  for  his  testimony,  excluding  the  fire 
where  the  Japanese  had  been  burned  up,  because  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted there  and  I  would  not  condone  that.  When  he  found  he  still 
might  be  brought  for  murder,  he  took  back  his  confession  voluntarily 
made  in  my  office  in  the  presence  of  his  own  friend,  of  one  of  my  deputies, 
and  the  court  reporter,  and  denied  it.     Whereupon  we  promptly  indicted 
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the  man  for  perjury,  tried  him  before  the  same  judge,  and  convicted  him 
in  ten  minutes  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

We  were  confronted  in  Oregon  with  another  discouraging  feature. 
We  have  a  statute  there  which  many  states  do  not  have,  to  the  effect 
that  the  jury  cannot  convict  on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  ac- 
complice. An  accomplice  is  one  who  assists,  abets,  or  aids,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  itself.  And  no  matter  how  satisfying  a  story  he 
may  tell  the  jury,  no  matter  how  convincing  it  may  be  to  them,  if  you 
haven't  some  independent  corroboration,  it  is  the  court's  duty  under  the 
law  of  our  State  to  say  to  the  jury,  "You  must  acquit.''  You  will  admit 
that  that  is  some  handicap,  I  know.  You  may  get  many  satisfying 
elements,  which  satisfy  your  own  mind,  and  perhaps  the  jury's  mind,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  accomplice  alone  is  sufficient,  but  you  are  still  up 
against  the  hard  rule  of  law. 

That,  then,  was  the  condition  we  met  with  in  Oregon.  But  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that,  out  of  that  bunch  of  nine,  we  finally  landed  six 
of  them  with  convictions.  The  other  three  we  could  not  get,  because  the 
statute  of  limitations  ran  against  their  crimes  before  we  began  our 
investigation. 

In  that  investigation  there  were  many  comical  incidents,  as  well  as 
many  serious  ones,  some  of  them  very  pathetic.  One  of  the  witnesses 
we  had  was  a  fellow  called  Victor.  One  of  those  fire-makers  had  been 
in  some  sort  of  a  contract  with  him  had  not  paid,  and  it  is  a  serious 
thing  not  to  pay  one  of  those  men.  This  Victor  was  sitting  in  a  moving 
picture  show  one  night,  and  one  of  his  neighbors  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  "Victor,  your  shop  is  on  fire."  He  said,  "Why  should  I  have  a 
fire?  I  have  no  insurance."  It  was  absolutely  testified  that  that  is 
what  he  said.  He  didn't  believe  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fire 
unless  he  had  insurance.  That  is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  men. 
And  the  man  next  door  to  him  had  a  storeroom  not  as  big  as  this 
room,  on  which  he  collected  $6000  on  a  stock  of  made-up  picture  frames. 
I  had  him  on  the  carpet,  so  to  speak,  the  owner  of  this  picture  frame 
establishment,  and  I  said  to  him,  "You  carried  a  considerable  stock?" 
"Very  fine  frames,  Mister,"  he  said,  and  I  rejoined,  "How  much  did 
you  collect  on  it?"  And  he  said,  "$6,000."  I  said  to  him,  "Did  you 
have  all  those  frames  in  that  little  establishment?"  "Oh,  very  fine 
frames,"  he  said.  So  I  called  up  the  largest  dealers  in  made-up  picture 
frames  in  Portland,  such  as  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Company  and  one  or  two 
others,   and  I   said   to  them,   "Would   $6,000   worth   of   made-up   picture 
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frames  be  a  very  big  stock ?"  And  they  responded,  "What!"  "Would 
$6,000  be  a  very  large  stock  of  made-up  picture  frames?  There  are  not 
that  many  made-up  picture  frames  in  Portland, ' '  Yet  that  man  had  put 
$6,000  on  a  little  stock  in  that  little  bit  of  a  storeroom. 

It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  it  certainly  is  a  satis- 
faction to  our  community  to  be  able  to  say  that  since  this  crowd  was 
broken  up,  we  haven't  had  a  single  fire  among  that  class  of  gentry  in 
Portland.  There  has  not  been  a  single  fire  in  a  second  hand  store  since 
then. 

But  it  was  not  done  without  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  many  trials  and 
tribulations. 

But  the  ring  that  we  got  into  that  you  are  most  interested  in  is  one 
that  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Currier  or  California  arson  ring.  This 
was  a  crowd  who  operated  from  Everett,  Washington,  to  Calexico,  Cali- 
fornia. They  had  fires  in  Everett,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Brighton,  Portland, 
Sacramento,  Point  Richmond,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  Calexico — and 
there  may  be  others.  We  got  into  that.  Our  arson  squad  was  on  the  job 
then.  They  investigated  a  fire  that  had  been  set  by  an  old  man  named 
Stewart,  an  old  butcher,  kind-hearted,  big,  genial,  but  with  the  wrong 
moral  notions.  He  didn't  have  the  proper  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  had  a  relative  in  the  East,  I  believe,  that  he  was  particularly 
fond  of,  and  her  husband  had  not  been  successful.  And  the  husband 
thought  that  it  would  perhaps  be  a  good  stroke  of  business  policy  to 
have  a  little  fire  on  the  household  furniture.  Anyway,  between  the  hus- 
band and  our  old  friend  Stewart,  they  planned  the  fire.  Stewart  pro- 
cured a  combination  of  linseed  oil,  benzine,  and  varnish,  and  put  it  in 
proper  places,  and  started  it  up,  and  apparently  it  was  not  going  right, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  he  then  discovered  what  old  man  Davis 
had  known,  that  a  fire  will  not  burn  long  unless  it  can  have  oxygen,  and 
so  he  broke  a  window  in  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  firemen  got  there 
rather  early,  and  his  explanation  was  that,  he  broke  the  window  to  get 
his  mother's  picture  off  the  piano.  Then  they  asked  him  "What  is  all 
this  stuff  spread  around  here?"  And  he  said  that  was  some  medicine  he 
got.  I  don't  want  to  be  patting  Jay  Stevens  on  the  back  too  much,  but 
he  spent  all  that  night  riding  around  with  our  friend  Stewart,  and  he 
came  in  the  next  morning  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  Stewart  wants  to 
talk,"  and  he  sat  in  my  office  and  told  me  the  whole  story.  And  the 
only  thing  he  did  to  shield  himself  in  any  way,  and  it  was  not  to  shield 
himself  but  to  shield  the  ones  he  left,  was  to  say,  "I  won't  say  a  word, 
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unless  you  will  agree  to  protect  the  husband  of  this  niece.  I  have  got 
in  bad,  and  he  is  married  to  my  niece.  Put  me  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
I  will  take  the  jolt,  but  please,  please,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  say  a  thing 
or  do  a  thing  against  my  niece. "  Well,  we  didn't  think  that  was  just 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  that  was  the  best  thing  we  could  do  there. 
He  was  sentimental  about  it. 

Well,  you  might  know  that  the  fellow  who  planned  it,  being  a 
coward  at  heart,  would  at  some  time  or  other  turn  on  Stewart,  and  so  it 
happened.  It  wasn't  four  days,  really,  it  was  immediately,  I  think,  that 
this  man  who  had  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  fire  and  who  had  planned 
it,  sought  the  courts  to  prosecute  old  Stewart  for  stealing  a  watch. 
Thereby  he  was  framing  a  defense  to  be  made  that  Stewart  had  set  the 
fire  to  cover  up  the  theft.  And  when  old  Stewart,  who  had  said,  "Send 
me  to  the  penitentiary,  but  save  this  man — that  is  all  I  ask.  I  am  alone 
— he  has  got  a  wife," — when  old  Stewart  heard  that,  he  cried  like  a 
child  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  man  and  finally  said,  "If  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  man  he  is,  I  will  tell  the  court  and  the  jury  the  whole  story. ' '  And 
so  he  did.    And  Castle,  who  had  married  his  niece,  pleaded  guilty. 

In  this  California  arson  ring,  there  were  some  interesting  methods 
adopted.  One  of  the  gang,  the  head  and  brains  of  it,  really,  was  a  car- 
penter and  builder,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
a  likeable,  pleasant  personality.  Their  scheme  was  to  start  and  build  a 
skeleton  of  a  house,  lay  the  plumbing  around  on  the  rafters  or  on  the 
joists,  buy  four  casters,  which  would  constitute  after  the  fire  a  bureau, 
or  a  wash  stand,  or  a  dresser,  get  the  parts  of  an  old,  broken,  sewing 
machine,  which  represented  a  $50  Singer  or  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  after 
the  fire,  put  those  things  in  appropriate  places,  and  touch  off  the  fire, 
and  then  afterwards  make  up  the  proof  of  loss.  They  actually  went  so 
far,  friends,  as  to  go  to  a  china  store  and  buy  the  broken  pieces  of  Havi- 
land  china,  fine  china,  broken  cups  and  saucers  and  plates.  I  confess 
that  I  could  not  see  the  object  of  that  when  they  told  me.  "Why,"  they 
said,  "we  put  those  around,  you  know,  so  we  could  find  them  after  the 
fire."  "And  then,  when  the  adjusters,  who  always  cross  examine  us 
about  those  things,  said,  'You  didn't  have  any  Haviland  china  here,'  we 
could  say,  'Oh,  didn't  we? '  And  then  we  would  dig  up  out  of  the  ashes 
the  remains  of  a  150-piece  Haviland  set,"  all  of  which  they  had  pur- 
chased as  broken  china  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  or  maybe  for  nothing, 
in  a  china  store. 
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That  was  their  particular  scheme,  and  you  might  think  it  would  be 
a  little  hard  to  get  started  with  people  as  thorough  as  that.  But  there 
is  always  some  starting  point,  if  you  have  the  patience  to  dig  and  work. 

Let  me  illustrate  and  show  you  how  it  worked,  by  an  incident.  The 
wife  of  the  head  of  the  concern  had  filed  suit  for  divorce.  Old  Stewart 
has  disclosed  what  he  knew  by  hearsay  of  the  operations  of  the  Currier 
ring  in  California  and  in  Oregon.  Immediately  we  sent  for  the  wife  who 
had  filed  suit  for  divorce,  shrewd  as  she  could  be,  quiet,  unassuming, 
didn't  look  like  a  firebug,  but  a  little  coarse.  We  hinted  at  what  we 
thought  we  knew,  and  talked  a  little  about  it,  and  she  was  just  reserved 
and  careful  enough  not  to  say  much  of  anything.  But  she  was  doing  a 
powerful  lot  of  thinking.  She  had  a  daughter,  married,  with  a  little 
baby  a  few  months  old,  just  a  lovable  little  boy.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  find  that  all  she  had  in  the  world  that  she  really  loved  was  that  daugh- 
ter and  that  grandchild.  And  there  was  where  we  found  the  clew.  The 
stepfather  had  persuaded  this  daughter  to  carry  the  lighted  lamp  down 
in  the  basement  where  the  plant  was  fixed,  and  she  accidentally  fell  with 
it  and  tossed  it  in  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  fire  went.  We  knew  that 
by  hearsay,  by  report  from  old  Stewart.  So  immediately  it  occurred  to 
us  that  the  place  to  begin  was  with  that  daughter.  If  anybody  was  to  be 
saved,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  the  mother  of  a  little  man  of  ten  months 
or  a  year  old  baby  boy.  What  she  had  done  was  really  done  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  her  stepfather,  the  man  who  planned  and  the  man  who  profited. 
She  got  fifty  dollars  for  her  share  of  it. 

So,  in  a  little,  quiet  talk  with  the  mother,  I  said,  "  About  all  you 
have  got  left  is  your  daughter  and  that  little  grandchild.  Your  home  is 
broken  up  and  your  husband  has  left  you?"  And  she  said,  "Yes."  I  said, 
"Just  think  it  over  now.  She  is  about  all  you  have  left.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  help  the  authorities  now?  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  punish  the  ones  that  are  really  the  prime  movers,  the  ones  that  insti- 
gated the  poor  woman  or  the  girl  who  is  honest  to  do  such  a  thing — she 
is  to  be  pitied,  she  has  committed  a  crime,  it  is  true,  but  she  is  not  the 
one  whom  we  are  really  after.  We  want  to  break  up  the  ring  and  get 
the  planners  and  the  plotters."  Well,  the  boys  went  out  and  got  the 
husband,  and  the  next  day  we  issued  a  complaint  against  him,  that  is, 
Currier,  had  him  in  jail,  and  Mrs.  Currier  said,  "I  think  I  can  have  him 
tell  you  the  truth."  And  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  hard  element  in 
those  things,  the  old  fellow  started  to  talk  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  my 
deputy  and  the  court  reporter,  and  naturally  they  all  want  to  shape  mat- 
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ters  to  protect  themselves  as  much  as  possible  and  to  cover  up  their  own 
culpability,  and  when  he  would  start  to  depart  from  the  truth,  she  sat  by 
and  would  say,  "Now,  Pa,  tell  the  truth,  or  don't  tell  anything. "  Not 
once,  but  many  times  she  stood  by  there  and  said,  "Now,  Pa,  don't  tell 
anything,  or  tell  the  truth." 

With  that  start,  we  got  the  wife  of  another  one  of  the  firebugs.  And 
you  may  think  this  is  heartless,  it  certainly  did  seem  a  little  heartless 
to  me  and  to  the  other  boys,  to  have  the  wife  of  a  man  come  to  our  office 
and  say,  "I  think  I  can  make  my  husband  tell  the  truth  about  this,"  and 
I  said  to  her,  "I  think  you  ought  to  do  it,  because  it  will  come  sometime 
or  other,  and  while  we  are  in  a  friendly  mood  toward  him,  if  he  wants  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  had  better  do  it  now  while  the  time  is  ripe  than  to  wait 
until  the  time  when  the  opportunity  may  not  be  so  good.  \ ' 

Well,  we  brought  the  man  in  the  office;  she  sat  right  by  him  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  Jay  and  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  when  I 
came  back,  that  man  was  clinging  to  his  wife  as  if  he  was  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  his  saving  depended  upon  the  grip  he  main- 
tained there,  and  I  knew  he  was  not  far  off.  Finally  he  turned  to  me  and 
he  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  I  think  you  are  right  about  it.  I  am  willing  to 
tell  all  I  know.  It  is  hard.  I  haven't  anything.  I  don't  know  what 
will  become  of  my  wife. ' '  And  he  did  tell  us  all  he  knew,  every  word. 
I  have  wondered  sometimes,  men,  whether  I  was  justified  in  going  into 
that  home  and  using  the  wife  as  I  did.  And  after  I  had  received  your 
invitation  to  come  down  here,  I  just  said  to  myself,  "Do  they  bear  any 
grudge  against  us  officers,  I  wonder?"  And  I  happened  to  meet  this  wife 
in  a  department  store.  I  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and  I  said, 
"How  are  you?"  "Fine,  fine,"  she  said.  "I  was  thinking  about  you 
last  night,"  I  said,  and  she  said  "You  flatter  me."  I  said,  "It  was  not 
that  at  all.  I  just  was  wondering,  and  it  sort  of  worried  me  a  little,  to 
know  whether  you  were  glad  that  this  thing  was  all  over,  or  whether 
there  was  regret  in  your  heart?"  She  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  it  was  the  best 
time  of  my  life  when  George  unburdened  to  you  in  your  office.  I  am 
going  to  join  him  next  week.  He  is  earning  $175  a  month  now  working 
in  a  shipyard,  and  we  are  getting  along  just  fine.  He  is  helping  me  take 
care  of  my  business.  It  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  did  for  any  man  was 
to  start  him  out  right." 

I  felt  satisfied.  He  had  been  at  the  penitentiary,  he  had  served  his 
time.  When  he  came  home,  he  came  to  me,  as  they  all  have  done,  have 
come  to  our  office  with  their  troubles  and  for  help.    And  I  was  sitting  on 
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my  porch  one  day  later,  and  they  drove  up  with  his  little  jitney,  and  I 
waived  my  hand,  and  he  drew  up  and  he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Evans,  I  have 
got  a  big  salmon.  Come  out  here.  I  want  to  give  you  half  of  it."  That 
is  the  man  we  had  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  And  that  goes  to  illustrate 
that  there  has  not  been  a  sting  with  it,  and  I  guess  we  did  the  right  thing, 
although  somebody  might  criticize  us  for  going  into  the  family  circle  as 
I  have  indicated. 

But  I  must  go  on.  Another  singular  incident  happened  in  one  of 
these  fires.  We  have  a  fire  insurance  company,  up  there  and  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company  is  in  the  paint  and  oil  business.  (Laughter).  I 
didn't  dream  what  you  are  thinking  about;  evidently  you  are  a  little  too 
fast  for  me.  But  in  this  instance,  they  took  out  a  fire  insurance  policy;  I 
think  they  patronized  this  particular  company,  and  they  went  into  this 
man's  store  and  bought  some  inflammables  with  which  to  kindle  the  fire, 
and  they  went  out  and  kindled  it  directly.  And  after  we  got  the  con- 
fession and  investigated  the  matter,  we  went  down  and  found  in  the 
store  the  original  little  slip  that  they  make  out  when  you  make  a  pur- 
chase. And  we  found  in  this  director's  store  where  they  had  bought  the 
actual  stuff  that  they  used  in  touching  off  the  fire.  We  thought  it  was 
some  joke  on  the  owner  that  he  should  have  taken  insurance  in  this  par- 
ticular company  and  then  gone  into  this  man's  store  to  buy  the  inflam- 
mables with  which  to  build  the  fire. 

I  must  stop  pretty  soon,  gentlemen.  I  could  go  on,  because  there 
have  been  many,  many  instances  such  as  I  have  indicated  here.  As  I 
have  said,  we  have  had  some  hard,  hard  times,  and  we  have  had  con- 
siderable success.  When  you  get  the  community  with  you,  so  that  they 
know  you  are  in  earnest,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  do  not  have  any 
greater  difficulty  in  convicting  an  arsonist  than  you  have  one  guilty  of 
any  other  crime,  although  it  is  somewhat  of  an  impersonal  crime  in  itself. 
The  ordinary  crime  is  one  where  somebody  has  been  assaulted,  or  some- 
one has  broken  into  a  house  and  stolen  something,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
of  a  personal  crime,  the  ordinary  crime.  But  not  so  with  the  crime  of 
arson.  The  person  injured  is  generally  a  foreign  corporation.  There  is 
no  complaining  witness  to  push  the  matter.  But  in  our  community,  we 
have  educated  our  juries  to  the  point  where  they  are  satisfied  that 
arson  is  a  dangerous  crime,  and  we  find,  friends,  that  it  is  just  about  as 
easy  to  convict  of  the  charge  of  arson  as  of  any  other  crime.  But 
there  is  this  about  it:  It  means  work,  and  work,  and  more  work.  Many 
a  trial  we  have  had  where  we  have  gone  ten  times  to  inspect  the  pre- 
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mises,  ten  times  in  order  just  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  every  element 
of  proof. 

To  illustrate  again!  In  one  of  these  fires,  it  was  testified  before  they 
set  it  they  knocked  all  the  plastering  off  the  wall.  The  testimony  also 
showed  that  the  plastering  had  been  papered,  and  that  it  was  striped 
paper.  That  was  the  confession,  at  any  rate.  I  asked,  "Why  did  you 
knock  the  plastering  off?"  And  the  answer  was,  "So  it  would  burn 
better — plastering  doesn't  burn  very  well."  "What  did  you  do  with 
the  plastering? "  And  they  had  buried  it  in  the  basement.  We  got  after 
that  fire  I  think  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was  committed.  If  we  could 
find  the  plastering  in  the  basement,  it  would  certainly  satisfy  us,  as  it 
would  you,  that  this  informant,  or  this  man  making  the  confession,  had 
told  the  truth.  What  did  our  arson  squad  and  our  deputy  do  but  go  out 
with  this  man  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  that  had  been  covered  over  with 
dirt  and  was  in  garden,  and  they  dug  out  all  of  that,  and  they  found  in 
the  cement  floor  where  the  hole  had  been  made,  and  they  got  down  two 
or  three  feet  and  got  bucketsful  and  shovelsful  and  sacksful  of  the  plas- 
tering with  the  paper  on  it,  and  brought  it  into  court.  Of  course  we  said 
nothing  about  it  in  the  direct  examination,  except  to  show  the  facts  that  I 
have  narrated  about  the  knocking  off  of  the  plastering,  and  that  it  was 
covered  with  striped  paper.  The  smart  attorney  on  the  other  side  thought, 
"Well,  that's  too  good  to  be  true,  you  know,"  and  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  witness,  "You  say  they  said  the  plastering  had  striped  paper 
on  it?  "  That  is  the  detail  he  thought  had  been  framed,  you  see,  and  it 
was  going  too  far,  the  witness  was  too  accurate  about  it.  l '  You  say  this 
wall  had  been  papered?"  "Yes."  "And  the  plastering  was  taken  off?" 
"Oh,  yes."  "Why  didn't  you  find  some  of  it?"  "Well,  maybe  we 
did."  "Well,  did  you?"  "Yes."  "Where  is  it?"  "Right  here." 
And  so  they  produced  it,  the  plastering  with  the  paper  on  it,  and  had 
photographs  to  show  where  they  took  it  out  of  this  basement. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  go  that  far,  that  is,  with  the  ordinary  crime,  but 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  a  little  bit  different.  Most  all  the  evidence 
is  burned  up,  so  you  have  to  work  harder  and  go  further,  and  when  you 
do  do  that,  I  am  satisfied  the  results  will  be  just  as  good  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  crime. 

Now,  then,  for  the  remedy.  These  experiences  are  not  different  from 
those  that  have  been  encountered  in  every  community,  I  am  sure.  But 
what  is  the  remedy?  And  if  there  isn't  a  remedy,  why,  then,  we  just  have 
to  keep  on  in  the  same  old  way,  and  do  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
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good.  One  set  of  officers  will  be  active,  and  another  set  will  be  in- 
different, and  so  it  will  go,  time  out  of  mind.  In  our  city  we  have  a  set 
of  officers,  if  I  may  step  aside  to  compliment  them,  from  the  fire  marshal 
down,  who  are  giving  their  best  efforts  in  the  direction  of  suppressing 
that  sort  of  crime  in  our  city.  But  the  remedy.  In  my  notion,  every 
community  ought  to  encourage  and  help  and  educate  and  use  firemen 
investigators.  And  I'll  tell  you  why,  and  I  think  you  will  readily  see  it. 
The  advantages,  as  I  see  them,  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  fire- 
man in  the  community  is  generally  a  man  who  is  pretty  well  liked.  In  a 
time  of  need,  he  is  there  to  save  you  and  yours  from  destruction.  He 
risks  his  life  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  save  you  and  me.  And  so,  next 
to  the  postman,  who  makes  his  daily  visit,  I  don't  know  any  man  in  the 
community  who  stands  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  household  than  the  fire- 
man. For  that  reason,  when  he  takes  the  stand  in  his  uniform,  he  gets 
a  respectful  hearing.  Close  attention  is  paid.  And  when  he  is  encouraged 
and  shown  and  helped  to  develop  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  develop, 
taught  to  discern  what  is  evidence  and  what  is  not,  he  makes  a  most 
valuable  witness — better,  I  say  to  you,  than  the  ordinary  detective,  for 
the  reason,  that  in  many  communities,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  in  most  com- 
munities, detectives  as  witnesses  are  not  well  liked.  You  can  go  to  any 
picture  show  and,  you  will  see,  there  is  some  effort  made  to  show  that 
the  detective  is  putting  somebody  through  the  third  degree,  or  is  taking 
some  unfair  advantage  in  order  to  procure  evidence,  and  that  results  in  a 
prejudice  against  detectives  as  witnesses.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now, 
though,  that  for  the  years  of  my  experience,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  case 
where  I  am  conscious  that  any  detective  used  any  unfair  advantage 
against  a  defendant.  But  the  impression  is  prevalent,  and  for  that  reason 
I  say  to  you  that  the  fireman  investigator  is  a  very  much  better  witness 
than  the  ordinary  city  detective  or  the  paid  detective. 

Another  reason:  Most  district  attorneys  and  most  judges  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  whim  of  the  voter,  you  know.  They  depend  on  popular 
suffrage  to  stay  on  the  job,  so  to  speak.  And,  strange  to  say,  he  likes  to 
stay  there.  Now,  the  firemen  generally  in  the  larger  cities,  come  from  a 
corps  of  men  from  200  to  maybe  2000  or  3000  strong.  They  are  all  citi- 
zens of  legal  age  and  voters.  And  it  isn't  a  very  good  idea  for  any 
judge  or  any  opposing  attorney  to  bore  in  too  hard  on  the  fireman  in- 
vestigator. (Applause.)  No  matter  whether  the  fire  department  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  your  fire  prevention  bureau,  or  not,  it  is  the  fire- 
man that  has  testified,  and  don't  let  anybody  say  that  he  is  a  liar,  or 
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that  he  took  any  advantage  of  anybody,  because  it  does  get  noised  around 
— the  fire  houses. 

The  fireman  knows  the  marks  of  the  arsonite.  If  there  are  any  foot- 
prints left  behind,  he  will  discern  them  at  once.  His  experience  in  fight- 
ing fires  at  once  compels  him  to  learn  those.  And  it  is  not  so  with  the 
ordinary  city  detective,  and  I  don 't  say  this  in  disparagement  of  the  city 
detective,  who  is  generally  a  conscientious  worker,  but  he  takes  up  every 
sort  of  crime,  while  the  fireman  investigator  is  centering  all  his  efforts 
on  this  particular  branch,  and  he  is  studying,  learning,  working,  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  detection  of  one  class  of  crime.  In  other  words,  he 
has  become  a  specialist.  And  therefore  he  is  better  than  the  ordinary 
detective  in  this  work. 

Now,  that  this  is  not  theory,  let  me  cite  two  cases.  In  two  of  these 
fires,  one  of  them  where  a  father  and  son  burned  their  place  (I  think 
they  finally  got  in  jail  through  bankruptcy,  before  we  finished  their 
prosecution),  there  was  a  boycott  on  the  store  across  the  street,  and  one 
of  the  employes  of  the  establishment  was  picketing  it.  He  was  working 
there  after  the  young  fellow  closed  up,  and  after  the  fire  had  been  lit, 
this  lad  went  in  and  carried  out  the  cat! 

But  to  get  back  to  what  I  was  about  to  say.  In  that  particular  fire, 
the  detectives  went  out  and  made  an  investigation.  No  results.  The  fire- 
men got  on  the  job,  and  we  got  a  conviction  of  two  men  from  it.  In 
another  case,  I  was  called  to  the  office  one  night,  the  fire  marshal  was 
there,  my  deputy  was  there,  and  here  was  a  mother,  just  the  ordinary, 
kindly  disposed  woman  like  your  mother  and  mine — no  difference  that 
you  could  see.  She  had  been  married  to  a  man  who  in  good  times  had 
.undertaken  to  buy  a  place.  He  was  one  of  those  fellows  that  deprived 
her  of  everything  in  the  world  which  a  woman  desires.  She  hadn't  had  a 
new  dress  for  years,  or  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  months  and  years,  didn't 
ever  have  a  nickel  to  spend  for  herself — simply  had  nothing.  Because  he 
had  started  to  buy  this  place  on  the  installment  plan,  every  penny,  every 
penny  every  penny  went  to  buy  that  property.  And  it  worried  the  old 
lady,  and  some  way  or  another  she  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  if 
that  property  was  gone,  then  may  be  she  could  have  some  personal  enjoy- 
ment from  what  her  husband  earned,  and  she  brooded  and  studied  until 
finally — it  was  insured,  it  was  true,  and  that  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  old  soul — but  in  desperation,  she  put  a  match  to  it  and  burned  it 
up.  The  detectives  were  assigned  to  the  case,  and  they  went  out,  spent 
a  day  or  longer  on  it,  made  a  written  report  to  their  chief  that  there  were 
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no  signs  of  incendiarism  about  the  place  nor  in  the  community.  And  I 
am  telling  you,  friends,  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  that,  the  fire 
marshal  had  a  confession  from  that  woman.  And  when  she  finally  told 
the  whole  truth,  she  fainted  and  fell  on  the  floor  of  my  office  as  limp  as 
a  rag. 

Her  son-in-law  was  an  employe  of  the  federal  government,  and  she 
had  another  one  who  held  a  responsible  position — and  two  daughters. 
And  here,  at  almost  the  end  of  her  journey  of  life,  she  realized  that  she 
had  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  felon,  and  she  was  so  overcome  that, 
for  a  minute,  her  very  life  left  her.  Do  you  thing  you  would  have  put 
her  in  jail  under  those  circumstances?  Do  you  think  you  would  have 
done  so,  hard-hearted  as  you  insurance  men  are?  No.  You  would  have 
done  just  as  we  did.  You  would  have  bundled  her  in  Jay  Stevens '  car 
and  sent  her  out  to  her  daughter,  and  called  for  a  doctor  to  take  care  of 
her.  (Applause.)  We  put  the  case  before  the  Grand  Jury,  because  it 
was  our  sworn  duty  to  do  that.  But  you  must  know  we  were  not  en- 
thusiastic. We  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  men  of  the 
community,  and  when  they  heard  the  old  lady's  story  and  heard  the  im- 
pelling motive,  they  did,  what  I  am  sure  you  would  be  glad  they  did  do, 
they  thought  she  had  been  punished  enough,  and  they  did  not  return  an 
indictment. 

Then  again,  what  ought  you  to  do?  When  you  start  out  with  your 
firemen  investigators,  you  must  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  work 
and  work  and  more  work.  Leave  no  stone  unturned.  We  had  a  man 
brought  in  a  short  time  ago,  because  of  a  fire  over  in  W'eiser,  Idaho.  We 
Had  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  fire  chief  and  assistant  fire  chief  that 
when  they  got  to  the  fire,  it  was  so  smoky  they  had  to  wait  there  until  it 
burned  through  before  they  could  get  inside  to  see  where  the  fire  started. 
They  stood  out  and  waited  until  the  fire  had  burned  through  so  the  smoke 
could  find  a  vent,  and  then  went  in  and  found  out  where  the  fire  did 
start.  We  were  able  to  get  a  confession  from  the  man,  and  we  would  not 
have  gotten  it,  in  my  judgment,  without  the  testimony  of  the  fire  chief. 

To  carry  on  this  work,  you  must  make  fire  inspections  regularly. 
We  made  70,500  last  year,  half  as  many  as  were  made  in  the  great  city 
of  Chicago.  And  don't  think  it  is  a  burden  on  the  firemen.  In  our 
community,  they  don't  have  a  great  many  calls,  and  they  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  relax  and  they  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  being  named  an 
inspector  to  go  around  in  their  own  neighborhood.  And  when  Mr.  Fireman 
from  your  own  firehouse  comes  around  and  says,  "I  am  the  fireman  from 
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station  so-and-so,  and  I  have  been  sent  out  to  look  over  the  property,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  fire  condition  here  that  ought  to  be  remedied/ '  do  you 
think  you  would  tell  that  fireman  to  get  out?  You  would  not.  And  they 
don 't  do  it.  The  firemen  will  go  through  your  basement,  not  critically  but 
helpfully.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  papers  (and  up  there  you  know  we  have 
furnaces  in  our  basements),  and  you  have  loose  rubbish  and  kindling  in 
close  proximity  to  your  furnace,  they  make  a  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  safer  if  you  would  put  it  in  some  other  part  of  the  basement,  and  if 
you  are  putting  your  ashes  in  a  wooden  container  they  suggest  to  you 
how  coals  of  fire  live  a  long  while  in  ashes,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  get 
an  old  tin  can  or  a  bucket  and  put  your  ashes  in  that.    And  so  they  go. 

Not  only  that,  but  every  year  in  Portland  we  have  a  fire  prevention 
day  in  our  public  schools.  And  it  has  gotten  so  now  that  politicians  and 
officials  like  the  opportunity  of  going  out  to  speak  to  the  public  schools 
on  those  days.  The  boys  go  home  and  they  say,  "Judge  Jones  was  out 
and  spoke  to  our  school  today, ' ?  and  father  knows  then  that  Judge  Jones 
is  interested  in  the  community  a  little.  Here  is  one  of  the  programs  of 
the  last  fire  prevention  day,  October  9th.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  one  of  our  high  schools  that  day.  (Laughter.)  And  I  assure  you  that 
I  pledged  1500  members  of  that  high  school  to  the  best  endeavor  to  pro- 
mulgate fire  protection  for  the  coming  year.  (Applause.)  I  just  simply 
did  this:  I  said,  "Now,  look  here,  young  women  and  young  men,  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  pledge  of  you.  It  is  a  pledge  you  can  make  me,  every  one 
of  you.  I  want  you  to  say,  'I  will'  to  the  proposition  that  I  am  going  to 
submit  to  you."  And  then  I  said,  "Will  you  use  your  best  endeavors  to 
carry  out,  throughout  the  coming  year  the  fire  prevention  program  as  out- 
lined by  the  fire  bureau  of  the  city  fire  department?"  And  there  was  a 
little  faint  "I  will"  came  from  the  willing  ones  here  and  there,  just  as  1 
knew  it  would.  "Oh, "  I  said,  "young  folks,  do  you  know  what  that 
makes  me  think  of?  That  makes  me  think  of  a  college  yell  from  a  female 
seminary."  And  right  there  and  then  I  opened  every  mouth  in  that 
auditorium,  and  I  said,  "Now,  get  together,  come  along  boys  and  girls. 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  in  the  coming  year  every  one  of  you  will 
use  your  utmost  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  fire  prevention  program  out- 
lined by  the  fire  bureau  of  the  city  fire  department."  And  if  you  ever 
heard  an  "I  will"  come  from  every  auditor,  and  strongly,  you  heard  it 
from  that  high  school  then  and  there. 

And  they  do  it,  too.  Why,  every  one  of  them  was  given  a  little 
card  to  carry  home  with  suggestions.     How  many  of  you  know  the  call 
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from  the  fire  department  in  your  own  home  town?  Well,  that  is  one  of 
the  questions  asked  here.  You  know  the  whole  propaganda.  And  then 
on  the  back  was  given  an  estimate  of  the  loss  that  occurs  year  after  year 
by  fires.  Not  only  that,  but  every  educational  means  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  community  the  necessity  of  taking 
care  of  their  own  property,  and  thereby  protecting  human  life.  Speeches 
are  made  at  the  Ad  Club  and  the  Eotary  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  and  all  manner  of  clubs  and 
associations.  All  of  them  welcome  these  thoughts,  and  they  are  all  ready 
and  glad  to  have  us  come. 

Has  it  paid?  Let  me  refer  again  to  the  figures  that  Mr.  Wells  gave 
you.  In  1914,  before  fire  prevention  began,  the  fire  loss  in  Portland  was 
approximately  $1,800,000.  The  report  as  I  looked  it  up  before  I  left 
Portland  of  the  fire  loss  for  the  year  1917,  or  rather  the  fiscal  year. 
showed  a  fire  loss  of  $300,000,  (applause),  a  saving  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  in  one  year  of  valuable  property. 

But  is  it  due  to  this  fire  prevention  work.  TVe  have  another  index. 
The  fire  alarms  in  1914  were  1854,  whereas  in  1917  they  were  824 — a  re- 
duction of  over  one-half.  And  when  that  is  true,  when  there  is  that  re- 
duction in  the  calls  that  come  in,  it  means  that  eventually,  if  it  means 
anything,  you  can  reduce  your  fire  department,  or  you  can  use  more  fire- 
men on  inspection  work. 

Then,  again,  the  number  of  false  alarms  were  reduced.  That  indi- 
cates to  me  that  people  are  becoming  educated  in  fire  prevention  work. 
They  are  learning  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  false  alarms  in 
1914  were  187.  And  remember  that  every  time  your  firemen  respond  to  a 
false  alarm,  they  may  thereby  be  prohibited  from  rendering  real  service 
at  a  real  fire.  As  I  say,  there  were  187  false  alarms  in  1914,  and  in  1917, 
in  a  city  of  350,000  people,  there  were  only  fifteen  false  alarms  rung 
in  in  Portland.  That  means  something,  doesn't  it?  They  are  becoming 
educated. 

Now,  we  have  another  test  showing  in  the  community — and  I  am 
hurrying  along,  I  see  you  are  getting  restless,  and  I  am  just  about  at  the 
bottom — you  haven't  said  "Halt"  yet — I  don't  know  whether  I  am  going 
to  step  on  anybody's  toes,  or  not,  but  if  I  do,  I  will  just  step,  that  is  all, 
and  you  can  tell  me  to  get  off,  that  it  hurts.  I  refer  to  the  public  ad- 
juster, the  man  who  makes  his  living  by  getting  the  assured  right  after 
the  fire  and  agreeing  with  him,  for  a  percentage,  to  make  up  his  fire  loss. 
"I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,"  he  says,  "and  I  know  how  to 
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go  about  this.  Not  only  that,  but  the  agent  up  here  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  assure  you  we  can  get  this  through,  if  you  will  just  give 
me  the  job."  He  generally  takes  it  on  commission,  or,  if  he  has  been  of- 
fered a  minimum  figure,  he  will  take  it  on  a  commission  over  that.  He  is 
the  professional  suborner  of  perjury,  in  my  judgment.  (Applause.)  And 
every  large  community  has  a  few  of  them.  We  have  run  across  one  or 
two  in  our  community.  But  the  arson  activities  made  them  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  Often  there  are  young  lawyers  who  have  had  a  little 
experience  around  an  insurance  office,  and  pickings  in  the  law  business 
aren't  good,  and  they  drift  into  this  line.  The  public  adjuster  is  a 
dangerous  man  in  any  community,  and  he  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Last  of  all,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  you  men,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
take  up  and  ought  to  take  up  with  your  companies:  because  you  repre- 
sent big,  influential  insurance  companies;  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  for  an  inspection  of  the  risks  you  take.  You  know 
and  I  know,  as  we  are  here  together  to  help  along  the  good  cause, 
you  know — that  is  what  you  are  here  for — that  the  agent  who  is  working 
on  commission  does  not  have  the  right  community  of  interest  with  the 
insurance  company,  altogether.  If  a  fire  occurs  in  his  community,  it  helps 
his  business,  he  thinks,  because  it  secures  other  risks.  He  gets  a  com- 
mission on  the  risk,  and  therefore  he  wants  to  insure  it  for  as  much  as 
the  company  will  stand  for.  That  is  just  the  truth,  isn't  it?  It  is  human 
nature.  And  the  agent  just  leaves  it  to  the  assured,  and  he  may  never 
have  seen  the  man,  and  often  never  has  seen  him  until  he  comes  into  the 
office.  Life  insurance  companies  investigate  the  moral  hazard,  nowadays, 
of  almost  every  risk  they  write,  do  they  not?  You  know  that  the  leading 
insurance  companies  maintain  in  every  center  a  paid  investigator  who 
looks  up  the  moral  hazard  of  the  man  who  is  offering  himself  for  life 
insurance.  If  it  is  good  business  for  the  life  insurance  company,  it  is 
equally  good  business,  yea,  better  business  for  the  fire  insurance  company 
to  look  up  the  moral  hazard  of  the  men  they  are  about  to  insure. 

To  illustrate:  One  of  these  men,  in  talking  with  us,  said,  "Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  I  have  played  the  ponies,  I  have  tried  my  hand 
at  poker,  I  have  watched  the  ball  roll  around  the  roulette  table;  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  never  went  into  any  game  that  offered  the  odds 
that  the  insurance  game  does.  They  bet  me  $14  to  $2000  that  I  could  not 
burn  that  property  and  get  away  with  it,  and  gave  me  three  years  to  do 
it  in."  A  little  investigation  of  that  moral  hazard  would  have  caused 
that  policy  to  be  cancelled  had  it  been  issued,  wouldn't  it?     You  know 
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it  and  1  know  it.  Therefore,  I  urge  upon  you  to  take  that  phase  of  the 
proposition  up  with  your  companies. 

The  prevention  measures  go  after  only  the  effect  of  the  situation;  the 
inspection  will  eliminate  to  a  large  degree  the  cause.  And  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  time  in  the  world's  history,  when  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  are  at  each  other's  throats  in  what,  to  some,  must  be 
a  death  grapple,  when  the  millions  of  hungry  mouths  in  the  bleeding 
countries  of  the  earth  are  looking  to  us  for  sustenance,  it  not  only  is  a 
moral  obligation,  but  is  a  patriotic  duty,  for  every  good  citizen  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  conserve  the  resources  of  our  country. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  or  the  Arson  Committee  use  this 
valuable  paper  in  such  ways  as  they  may,  either  by  printing  all 
of  it  or  portions  of  it,  after  Mr.  Evans  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  such  changes  as  he  desires  in  it,  having  spoken  orally 
— and  perhaps  there  is  some  of  it  that  he  would  like  to  cut  out. 
But  I  would  like  to  move  now  that  this  Association  tender  by 
rising  vote  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  coming  down  here  and 
for  the  wonderful  and  splendid  address  that  he  had  given  us 
today. 

The  President — You  have  heard  Mr.  Thornton's  motion.  I 
will  ask  all  who  favor  it  to  stand.  It  is  unanimous,  and  the 
chair  is  pleased  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr. 
Evans  for  his  most  excellent  address. 

Mr.  Folger — I  should  like  to  go  further  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  a  way  at  these  meetings  of  saying  a  few 
perfunctory  words  of  thanks.  In  the  last  two  hours,  we  have 
listened  to  the  most  extraordinary  presentation  of  facts  we  can 
recall  in  many  years.  The  last  speaker  is  a  public  official.  The 
one  before  him  is  an  insurance  commissioner,  but  was  trained 
in  the  ranks  of  our  owti  field  men.     They  have  addressed  us  not 
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as  public  officials,  but  as  men,  on  a  question  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  community.  It  is  the  personal  character  of  these  men 
which  has  brought  about  these  extraordinary  results.  I  ask 
leave  to  add  a  few  words  with  reference  to  Commissioner  Wells 
because  of  my  personal  attachment  to  him.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  a  young  lad  walked  into  my  office  on  California  Street, 
fresh  from  the  Philippines,  in  a  faded  uniform.  He  bore  him- 
self modestly  and  suggested  that  his  appearance  would  scarcely 
allow  him  to  accept  the  courtesy  of  one  of  our  leading  hotels. 
The  day  will  come  when  Commissioner  Wells  may  receive  calls 
in  Oregon  from  fine  young  fellows  returning  from  France,  look- 
ing much  the  worse  for  wear ;  but  he  will  realize  then,  that  it  is 
the  man  who  impresses  you,  rather  than  his  appearance.  Not 
many  years  after  our  meeting,  Harvey  Wells  entered  the  service 
of  our  companies.  Doubtless  Special  Agents  are  like  children, 
who  sometimes  feel  that,  if  they  had  their  wray,  they  would  make 
their  parents  over  again.  Many  Special  Agents  on  the  first  of 
January  would  like  to  issue  permits  for  extraordinary  altera- 
tions and  repairs  in  the  management  of  the  Pacific  Departments. 
Nevertheless  the  discipline  given  them  counts  in  the  long  run 
and  they  are  grateful  for  it  afterwards.  I  recall  Mr.  Wells  as 
a  most  energetic,  wide  awake,  alert  and  diligent  Special  Agent; 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  long  training  in  the  insurance  field  has 
given  him  the  character  and  discipline  which  have  enabled  him 
to  make  the  record  in  the  high  position  which  he  now  holds, 
which  is  so  useful  to  his  community  and  so  creditable  to  the 
business  in  which  he  was  trained. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  reached  that  point,  I  ask  leave  to 
read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address  and  to 
whom  were  referred  other  matters. 

The  President — We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Folger's 
committee. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6th,  1918. 
To  the  President  and  Members: 

Your  Committee  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  the  Library  Committee  and  the  annual  address  of 
the  President,  which  were  referred  to  it. 

Our  income  exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  past  year  by  $84.60,  a 
narrow  margin,  but  on  the  right  side.  As  this  is  the  forty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  has  now  rounded  out  twenty-one  years  of  continuous  service, 
having  been  elected  in  February,  1897.  Any  one  who  has  filled  such  a 
position  knows  that  the  work  of  looking  after  the  collection  of  dues,  and 
other  duties,  soon  becomes  drudgery;  and  it  is  fitting  that  mention  be 
made  of  Mr.  Meade's  long  and  faithful  service.  Without  caution  and 
economy  on  the  part  of  its  Treasurer,  the  funds  of  an  organization  like 
this  soon  melt  away. 

The  reports  indicate  that  the  associate  membership  is  being  main- 
tained. The  dues  paid  by  them  amounted  to  $295.00  and  the  expenditures 
on  their  account  to  $339.01.  We  urge  the  continuance  of  the  lecture 
courses  so  ably  initiated  by  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Williams  during  his  term  of 
office;  and,  while  the  effects  of  the  War  must  include  some  decline  in  the 
attendance,  it  will  be  the  more  important  to  give  every  possible  help  to 
the  younger  men  in  the  business  in  an  educational  way. 

The  publications  of  the  Association  have  not  received  the  support 
which  they  deserved.  The  lectures  given  during  the  year  cannot  well  be 
heard  by  our  active  members,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  managers.  It 
should  be  practicable  to  dispose  of  the  volumes  to  many  students  among 
field  men.  We  recommend  that  subscriptions  from  Special  Agents  be  in- 
vited upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  subscribers  to  take  each  annual  volume 
of  lectures,  as  issued,  and  to  pay  $1.00  therefor  on  receipt  of  bill. 

No  words  of  ours  can  improve  upon  the  reference,  by  the  President, 
to  the  part  taken  by  our  members  in  responding  to  the  call  to  the  colors. 
We  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  procure  a  Service  Flag  for  this  Association,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  stars  to  represent  both  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers; and  that  a  suitable  record  be  made  for  permanent  preservation,  of 
their  names,  office  connection  and  military  or  naval  record. 
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Your  Committee  agrees  with  the  President  as  to  the  value  of  the  Iron 
Safe  Clause  in  connection  with  unprotected  mercantile  risks.  However, 
as  the  questions  of  rate  and  form  are  scarcely  within  our  province,  we 
suggest  that  this  be  referred  to  the  Eating  Bureaus  having  jurisdiction. 

The  reference  to  agencies  which  fail  to  meet  their  obligations 
promptly,  or  at  all,  is  timely.  This  is  a  growing  evil.  In  the  mercantile 
business,  it  is  customary  for  Boards  of  Trade  to  provide,  by  agreement, 
that  collections  shall  be  made  for  joint  account,  and  that  insolvent 
debtors  shall  be  dealt  with  through  a  central  office.  It  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  amend  the  collection  rule  so  as  to  include  such  a  provision,  but  we 
suggest  that  the  subject  be  considered  by  the  Special  Agents'  Associa- 
tions in  their  several  localities. 

The  suggestion  of  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Library  is  not  new, 
but  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  library  of  this  Association  had  a 
better  start  than  any  other — sets  of  Proceedings  of  some  eleven  Insurance 
Institutes  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  being  on  its  shelves  before 
the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  at  a  time  when  the  Insurance  Library 
of  Boston  had  no  foreign  literature  whatever,  and  appealed  to  us  for 
suggestions.  While  the  disaster  of  1906  destroyed  the  work  of  years,  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  the  Librarian  during  the  intervening  period  have 
largely  restored  what  we  lost,  and  made  the  new  library  better  than  the 
old.  A  fund  of  $5000  would  enable  us  to  increase  greatly  its  value  and 
usefulness.  We  recommend  that  a  Committee  of  five  past-Presidents  be 
appointed,  together  with  the  retiring  President  as  ex-officio  Chairman,  to 
deal  with  the  matter  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Your  Committee  considers  that  the  retiring  President  has  set  a  new 
high  standard  for  these  proceedings.  It  is  often  suggested  that  no  new 
subjects  remain  to  be  dealt  with;  but  the  programme  for  1918  shows  that 
several  live  topics  have  been  ably  handled.  While  valuable  addresses 
have  been  given  by  non-members,  it  has  not  been  overlooked  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  give  Special  Agents  opportu- 
nity to  present,  in  a  formal  way,  the  best  work  of  their  alert  minds. 
Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  presiding  officer  for  prevailing  upon  a 
number  of  new  men  to  take  part,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the 
pronounced  success  of  the  meeting. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HEEBEET  FOLGEE, 
T.  J.   A.   TIEDEMANX, 
P.  J.  PEEEY. 
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The  Secretary — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  be  adopted.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

The  President — We  now  come  to  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  Before  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee,  I  want  to  state  that  this  is  in 
accordance  with  our  usual  custom  of  selecting  officers  by  a  nom- 
inating committee.  However,  this  Association  does  not  want 
you  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is  a  slate  in  any  sense  of  the  word  at 
all.  We  are  not  a  political  party,  and  w^e  don't  know  how  to 
make  up  a  slate.  The  way  we  arrive  at  the  men  who  are  eligible 
for  the  position  of  Vice-President  is  one  that  should  be  known 
to  you  all,  in  order  to  spur  you  on  to  proper  effort  in  behalf  of 
this  Association.  We  take  the  list  of  members  who  have  written 
two  or  more  papers.  The  Committee  from  that  list  judge  then 
of  the  man  who  has  performed  the  most  and  best  service  for  this 
Association.  That  man  is  then  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
It  is  surprising,  when  we  go  over  that  list  to  find  how  few  are 
eligible  to  become  Vice-President,  and  later  President  of  this 
Association.  The  highest  honor  that  the  fire  insurance  business 
can  give  to  any  man  in  the  profession  on  this  coast,  is  that  of  the 
Presidency  of  this  Association.  It  is  an  office  that  you  ought  to 
seek.  Every  President  of  this  Association  will  tell  you  that  he 
received  more  benefit  from  holding  that  office  than  from  any 
other  office  he  ever  held  in  his  life.  I  am  saying  this  to  the 
young  men  who  have  not  written  papers.  You  have  an  oppor- 
tunity this  year  with  the  new  President.  Volunteer  your  serv- 
ices.    Say  to  him  at  once  that  you  will  write  a  paper  for  him. 
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If  you  are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  subject,  ask  him 
what  subject  he  wants  you  to  write  upon.  But  give  him  every 
assistance  you  possibly  can,  and  devote  your  time  to  writing  your 
first  paper.  We  want  new  material  every  time.  It  does  not  do 
to  call  upon  the  men  who  have  written  paper  after  paper,  be- 
cause they  are  not  eligible  for  office  again — no  man  can  be  Presi- 
dent more  than  once.  So  it  is  the  new  man  we  want.  And  in 
writing  papers  for  this  Association,  let  me  say  this,  that  you 
receive  more  benefit  from  it,  that  is,  from  the  preparation  of 
your  paper,  than  anyone  else.  You  probably  will  select  a  sub- 
ject that  you  think  you  know  something  about.  But  before  you 
get  through  with  it,  you  will  find  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  And  the  study  that  you  will  have  to  give  to  that  sub- 
ject is  worth  more  to  you  than  anything  else  you  can  do.  I 
advise  every  one  of  you  to  offer  your  services  to  the  incoming 
President. 

The  President — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee : 

President,  Edwin  Parrish, 
Vice-President,  G.  A.  R.  Heuer, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore, 
Executive  Committee,  J.  L.  Fuller,  R.  C.  Medcraft, 

Russell  W.  Osborn. 
Library  Committee,  J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Herbert 
Folger,  F.  H.  Rhoads  (three-year  term)  ;  F.  C. 
Marchand  (one-year  term). 

T.  H.  Williams, 
A.  W.  Thornton, 
Arthur  M.  Brown, 
Rolla  V.  Watt, 

Nominating  Committee. 
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I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Marchand  is  one  of  the  associate 
members.  You  passed  a  resolution  yesterday  making  it  possible 
for  this  Association  to  have  a  member  from  the  associate  mem- 
bership to  confer  with  the  Library  Committee,  and  to  be  elected 
each  year,  and  it  is  under  that  resolution  that  Mr.  Marchand  is 
nominated. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.    What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
nominees  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  "Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

(The  motion  prevailed  unanimously.) 

The  President — Is  there  any  other  or  unfinished  business  on 
your  desk,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary — No,  sir. 

The  President — Then  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — The  matter  of  delinquent  agents  referred 
to  in  your  address,  Mr.  President,  is  important.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  designate  some  one  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Special  Agents'  Associations  for  their  consideration,  and  to  have 
their  reports  sent  to  the  companies  at  the  earliest  moment  for 
action  at  this  end  of  the  line. 

The  President — I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Tiedemann 's  sug- 
gestion, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  incoming  admin- 
istration. 
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Before  declaring  the  forty-second  annual  session  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  adjourned,  the  evening  festivities  be- 
ing aside  from  our  regular  session,  I  wish  to  thank  every  one 
who  has  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting, 
and  to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  committing  the  gavel  to  the 
new  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Parrish.     (Applause.) 

President  Parrish  (In  the  chair) — Gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  All  speeches  are  reserved  for 
later  in  the  day,  and  so  I  shall  therefore  only  assure  you  that 
during  my  term  of  office  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Association,  with  your  assistance ;  thus  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. As  Mr.  Porep  has  announced,  the  business  of  the  session 
is  concluded,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned.) 
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THE  BANQUET 

Walter  P.  Porep,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President — Gentlemen  :  Now,  that  we  have  reached  that 
stage  in  the  evening's  function  where  the  adage  "Eating  maketh 
a  full  man ' '  is  fulfilled,  we  will  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  even- 
ing in  the  flow  of  wit  and  the  feast  of  soul.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self strictly  to  the  function  of  one  presiding  after  dinner,  and  in 
so  doing,  it  first  becomes  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
the  incoming  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Pacific,  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  high  office  in  an  efficient  manner — Mr.  Edwin  Parrish. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Parrish — Gentlemen :  I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  It  is  at  this  point,  as  you  all  know, 
that  the  President,  who  has  so  worthily  performed  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  during  the  year,  reaches  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  It  follows  that  the  incoming  President  shines  only  by 
reflected  light,  and  he  is  not  even  expected  to  make  much  of  a 
speech. 

One  thought  has  impressed  itself  upon  me  during  the  session 
of  the  last  two  days,  as  I  have  glanced  at  the  speakers  who  were 
to  furnish  the  papers  and  addresses,  and  as  I  now  observe  as  I 
look  at  the  speakers  who  are  to  give  us  the  real  talks  of  the 
evening,  and  that  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the 
man  who  can  and  will  talk.  During  most  of  my  life,  generally 
speaking,  I  have  been  a  willing  listener,  and  rather  inclined  to 
sometimes  speak  slightingly  of  the  men  who  have  talked  more 
than  the  average.  But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
is  all  wrong,  and  even  though  the  man  who  gets  up  and  expresses 
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himself  in  public  enjoys  himself  in  so  doing,  and  most  of  them 
do,  yet  he  is  conferring  a  favor  upon  his  listeners.  If  the  speak- 
er 's  ideas  are  good,  we  profit  by  them.  If  his  words  mean 
nothing,  we  are  amused  by  them. 

Eecently  I  attended  another  banquet,  and  quite  a  few  of 
you  were  there.  I  met  with  a  little  accident,  the  reminder  of 
which  I  shall  carry  for  some  time.  The  Doctor  whom  they 
kindly  called  in  said  it  was  too  much  gas  pressure,  and  I  have 
been  advised  since  by  very  reliable  authority  that,  had  I  years 
ago  acquired  the  habit  of  shooting  more  gas  out  of  my  mouth, 
that  little  incident  would  not  have  happened. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  all  joking  aside,  I  believe  the  man 
who  gets  up  and  frees  his  mind,  gets  it  off  his  chest,  as  we  say, 
even  to  the  extent  of  resenting  an  injury,  fancied  or  real,  is  in 
better  physical  and  mental  condition  than  the  man  who  nurses 
his  grouch.  And  from  now  on,  I  am  strong  for  the  fellow  who 
talks.     (Applause.) 

As  a  little  sample  of  practicing  what  one  preaches,  I  will 
close  my  remarks  and  again  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  prophesy  a  successful  year  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, gentlemen.  Because  not  only  is  our  President  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  position,  but  he  whom  you  have  elected  Vice- 
President  is  also  a  gentleman  of  rare  talent  and  excellent  exec- 
utive ability,  and  will  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  to 
be  accomplished. 

Gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  not 
introducing,  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  your  Vice-President.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Heuer — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  this 
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evening.  It  is  hardly  fitting  that  I,  who  occupy  a  dual  role, 
should  stand  forth  and  make  a  speech  at  this  time.  I  don't 
desire  to  tell  you  all  that  I  know.    It  is  a  mistake. 

I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you  before  the  evening  is  over, 
gentlemen.  I  have  worked  like  the  dickens  on  this  Knapsack, 
because  it  is  my  last  effort.  But  I  want  to  say  this,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  I  do  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  me.  As  Tom 
Williams,  who  tried  four  times  to  insult  me  and  failed  (laughter) 
■ — just  one  moment,  I  am  making  this  speech,  boys — as  Tom 
Williams  said  it  was  an  honor,  I  say  it  is  an  honor,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it,  and  I  want  to  say  now  to  Mr.  Parrish,  our  President, 
that  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  him.  I  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done.     (Applause.) 

The  President — It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  members  of  this 
Association  to  meet  in  social  intercourse  with  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  the  different  states.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you,  gentlemen,  Commissioner  Fishback,  of  the  State 
of.  Washington.     (Applause. ) 

Commissioner  Fishback — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  Association :  This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  have  ever  had  of  meeting  with  this  body,  and  I  certainly 
esteem  it  a  great  privilege. 

I  presume  that  we  Commissioners  here  are  present  perhaps 
in  the  role  of  chaperons,  and  I  know  that  we  are  just  about  as 
necessary  as  the  ordinary  chaperon  at  a  social  function — also 
just  about  as  desirable.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen 
that  I  came  all  the  way  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  this  Association — I  came  for  no  other  purpose. 
(Applause.)  I  have  attended  every  session,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception was  always  on  time.  And  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have 
esteemed  it  a  very  great  privilege.     My  purpose  in  coming  was 
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to  learn.  And  I  have  learned  something.  I  have  heard  some 
splendid  addresses.  I  have  listened  to  them  attentively,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  them,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  being  with  you.  And  I  merely  want  to  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  the  opportunity  I  have  had  through  your  cour- 
tesy extended  to  me  and  the  other  Commissioners  in  the  privi- 
leges which  we  have  had  here  at  your  meeting.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — What  I  have  said  in  presenting  Commis- 
sioner Fishback  applies  to  all  Commissioners  here.  I  shall  now 
call  upon  Commissioner  Wells.     (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Wells — Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  gentlemen : 
Someone  has  broken  the  program  slate.  The  toastmaster  told 
me  that  inasmuch  as  I  took  part  in  the  program  yesterday  and 
today,  that  I  would  not  be  called  upon  tonight,  for  the  reason 
that  their  special  agents  did  not  care  to  see  or  hear  too  much  of 
an  insurance  commissioner.  He  also  told  me  that  I  might  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  wrestling  match  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Washington.  (Laughter.) 

I  do  want  to  thank  this  Association,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  extended  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  inviting 
its  Insurance  Commissioner  to  be  with  you  during  these  sessions. 
I  assure  you  that  I  want  to  speak  for  my  successor,  and  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  remember  this  next  time  and  invite  him 
down  here  to  attend  your  meeting,  because  I  have  enjoyed  it — • 
and  if  I  am  on  the  job  next  year,  I  would  like  to  come.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  it  is  my  further  pleasure  to 
welcome  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Idaho,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  number  of  years — the  Honorable  Mr.  Hyatt  will  now  ad- 
dress you. 
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Commissioner  Hyatt — -Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association:  It  has  developed  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  myself,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  came  from  a  climate  a  little  more  rigorous  than 
tli is,  and  found  it  necessary  to  bring  a  little  more  clothing  along, 
consequently  packed  our  dress-suits  in  a  suit-case  together  and 
lost  them  out  on  the  trip  across  the  Bay — and  we  understand 
now  that  our  white  linen  has  arrived  at  Angel  Island — I  think 
it  is.  (Laughter.)  In  order  to  relieve  something  of  the  embar- 
rassment, however,  gentlemen,  it  wras  previously  arranged,  as  we 
entered  the  banquet  room,  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Washington  should  hide  behind  me.     (Laughter.) 

I  understood,  of  course,  gentlemen,  at  the  time  that  I  was 
invited  to  come  from  Idaho  to  attend  your  session  and  also  the 
festivities  of  this  occasion,  that  I  wrould  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  speech.  I  therefore  prepared  to  take  great  trouble  and  pains 
to  prepare  a  speech  for  this  occasion.  But  w-hen  I  got  here,  I 
was  informed  that  the  program  was  very  long,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  deliver  a  set  speech  on  this  occasion.  I 
consequently  sent  it  home  and  asked  the  privilege  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Records  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
(Laughter.) 

I  was  naturally  somewhat  concerned  when  I  received  an 
invitation  from  your  President  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  as 
to  what  might  have  been  the  cause  of  my  receiving  so  high  an 
honor.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Idaho  received  such  a  princely  salary,  for  I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  are  very  many  of  you  who  would  own 
that  his  salary  equals  that  of  the  average  country  clergyman  of 
the  day.  I  was  likewise  and  naturally  embarrassed,  gentlemen, 
over  the  conclusion  that  it  was  your  desire  to  learn  from  the  lips 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Idaho  the  reason  for  the  remarkable  loss 
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ratio  of  our  state.  Please  don't  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen. 
The  loss  ratio,  percentage  ratio,  can  be  looked  at  from  two  dif- 
ferent angles.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  are  looking  through 
the  little  end  of  the  horn  or  the  big  end.  (Laughter.)  And  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  through  which  you  may  be  gazing  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  whether  you  are  the  insured  or  the  insurer. 

In  1911,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  maximum  of  98  per 
cent  loss  ratio.  And,  gentlemen,  try  the  best  we  could,  we  could 
not  exceed  it.     (Laughter.) 

I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  sister  states  of  Idaho  here  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  is  the  source  that  brings  about  such  a 
remarkable  loss  ratio.  It  isn't  a  secret,  at  least  on  my  part, 
and  I  will  say  to  you  and  to  them  that  they  may  take  it  and 
use  it  for  me.  But  one  of  the  qualifications  that  is  required  of 
an  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  that  he 
must  be  versed  in  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  Persian  Magi.  And 
to  give  you  an  example  of  how  it  works,  I  have  in  mind  an  in- 
stance where  a  party  succeeded,  after  having  emptied  hot  ashes 
upon  the  floor  of  the  back  porch,  in  removing  the  piano,  and 
thus  saving  a  complete  loss  on  house  and  contents.  Numerous 
instances  of  like  nature,  I  might  recite  to  you,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  never  had  a  Chicago  fire,  a  San  Francisco  conflagra- 
tion, or  a  St.  Louis  cyclone.  We  believe  in  our  state  in  giving 
our  people  a  free  hand.  (Laughter.)  If  they  can  accomplish 
results,  that  is  the  thing.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  inadvert- 
ently incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  on  a  charge  of  arson.  But 
they  accomplish  results.  We  believe  in  teaching  our  children 
early  in  life  the  use  of  matches,  for  the  reason  that  they  may 
know  the  final  result,  so  that  when  they  have  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  have  children  and  property  of  their  own, 
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that  they  will  not  then  waste  their  valuable  time  in  seeking  to 
discover  the  result  of  some  mysterious  fire. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  in  all  seriousness,  as  did  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington,  that  I  have  certainly 
enjoyed  your  Association  meetings,  that  it  has  been  profitable 
to  me,  and  I  trust  to  the  people  of  Idaho.  And,  with  the  various 
ideas  coming  up  and  being  put  into  force,  I  trust  that  some  day 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  fire  loss.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  think  I  shall  venture  upon  an  innovation, 
and  call  a  gentleman  from  the  floor  to  speak  to  us.  I  invited 
the  gentleman  to  a  seat  on  this  platform,  but  he  modestly  de- 
clined. Yet  I  feel  confident  that  we  all  desire  to  hear  a  word 
from  our  genial  friend,  the  Honorable  J.  H.  Schively,  Editor  of 
' '  Fire  Facts. ' '    (Applause. ) 

Mr.  Schively — It  gives  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  once  more  to 
greet  you  from  this  platform.  The  President  was  suspiciously 
inclined  to  invite  me  to  come  up  here,  but  I  have  been  sitting  up 
here  for  sixteen  years,  and  for  sixteen  years  I  have  heard  that 
Arthur  Brown  really  did  eat  with  his  knife.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cover if  that  was  true,  and  so  I  sat  at  his  table. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  these  Insurance  Commissioners,  just 
as  they  followed  me.  I  want  to  take  you  a  little  bit  into  my 
confidence,  and  tell  you  why  I  went  into  the  work  of  fire  pre- 
vention. You  see  five  years  ago  I  went  on  the  water  wagon, 
and  it  has  been  up  to  me  ever  since  to  put  the  fire  out.  When 
I  vacated  the  Commissioner's  chair  at  Olympia,  and  made  way 
for  a  larger  chair  to  suit  more  modern  conditions,  I  said  to 
myself,  i  i  The  world  will  surely  find  out  what  they  have  missed, 
and  wrhat  a  real  Commissioner  is."  And  I  waited  for  the  stars 
to  fall  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  rainbows  to  cease  after  the  rain — - 
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kept  on  looking,  and  the  world  seemed  to  go  along  nicely,  until 
finally  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  right  in  the  thought, 
but  wrong  as  to  the  meaning.  The  Senator  seems  to  be  getting 
along  very  nicely  there,  doing  well,  and  I  have  finally  reached 
the  conclusion  that  I  will  renew  his  certificate  for  the  next  fifty 
years  if  he  likes  the  job.     (Laughter.) 

But  believe  me,  I  am  still  a  little  bit  ambitious.  I  have 
changed  my  ambition,  however,  from  a  political  job  to  one  of 
another  character.  Some  day  I  am  going  to  move  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  some  manager,  I  haven't  selected  the  one  yet,  is  going 
to  move  out  of  his  swivel  chair,  and  I  am  going  to  move  in. 
And  when  I  do,  believe  me,  every  special  agent  here  is  going 
to  represent  my  company,  for  two  reasons :  I  am  going  to  raise 
the  scale  of  wages,  and  divide  the  contingent  commissions  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Am  I  right?  You 
are  dog-gone  right  I  am. 

In  view  of  the  many  other  speakers  who  are  here,  I  will 
be  brief.  A  fellow  feels  good  when  he  gets  back  here  again 
among  the  fold — I  will  confess  to  that.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  personnel,  first  of  the  Commissioners  who  have 
charge  of  the  jurisdictions  where  they  are  located,  and  secondly, 
on  the  personnel  of  this  meeting.  When  we  entered  this  room, 
we  gave  a  toast  to  the  President  and  sang  the  national  anthem. 
Why?  For  the  first  time  in  my  memory  here,  it  was.  Why? 
because  we  are  at  war.  What  for?  Because  wherever  the  foot 
of  the  Hun  has  trod  successfully,  there  has  been  the  sound  of 
no  laughter  from  the  lips  of  children,  and  the  honor  of  women 
has  gone.  Our  boys  hav£  joined  the  line  over  yonder  to  fight 
for  more  than  democracy — for  the  honor  of  women  and  for  the 
laughter  of  children.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  strength  of  the  fighting  line  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
those  who  uphold  the  men  on  the  fighting  line.     And  before 
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this  war  is  over,  you  and  I  who  are  back  of  the  fighting  line, 
one  after  another,  will  be  called  upon  for  the  highest  test  of 
manhood  that  is  within  us.  And  when  the  calls  comes,  to  you, 
my  brothers,  individually,  collectively,  however  it  may  come,  I 
want  you  to  stand  loyally,  bravely,  patriotically  to  the  front 
and  say,  "Here  am  I.     "What  is  the  service?"     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  is  a  great  organization,  largely  because  of  the  great  men 
who  helped  to  found  it.  We  cannot  pay  too  great  a  tribute  to  the 
old  guard,  one  of  whom  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  now  call 
upon,  our  old  friend,  William  J.  Dutton.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dutton — Friends:  I  was  looking  at  the  list  of  your 
past  Presidents,  and  I  noticed  that  within  three  of  half  of  the 
list  have  stars  opposite  their  names.  That  indicates  that  they 
have  passed  from  among  us.  But  I  feel  that  each  one,  from  his 
place  in  the  stars,  is  looking  down  tonight  and  enjoying  with 
us  this  entertainment,  and  is  glad  to  see  that  the  little  organiza- 
tion started  nearly  half  a  century  ago  has  grown  to  this  great 
organization  of  active,  virile,  young  and  energetic  representatives 
of  underwriting. 

Those  stars  have  suggested  something  else  to  me  as  I  have 
been  looking  at  them.  As  we  enter  the  office  of  any  of  our  com- 
panies, the  first  thing  which  attracts  the  attention  is  a  panel 
with  stars.  Those  stars  represent  a  part  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  country,  and  which  we  have  given  by  contributing 
of  our  number  to  accomplish  the  result  which  has  been  so  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  Mr.  Schively.  But  that  is  not  all  that  we 
have  done  or  that  we  are  to  do.  We  every  one  owe  a  duty 
to  our  country  in  this  time  of  war,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  have,  many  of  us,  done  something  toward  answering  the 
call  of  duty — not  much,  but  we  have  done  a  bit.     The  National 
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Board  of  Underwriters  tendered  its  services  to  the  Defense 
Council  of  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  National 
Board  is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Council.  The  President 
called  into  that  Defense  Council  a  representative  of  United 
States  Underwriting  and  recognized  our  profession  by  so  do- 
ing. And  the  National  Board  offered  its  services  to  the  Defense 
Council  by  offering,  and  this  offer  was  backed  by  every  com- 
pany in  its  membership,  to  furnish  its  men  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment by  helping  to  protect  the  food  products  of  our  country  in 
storage  throughout  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
has  been  or  is  being  inspected  in  the  interest  of  a  saving  of  the 
food  products.  Many  of  you  here,  nearly  all  who  operate  in 
California,  who  travel  through  California,  have  done  your  bit 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  inspection,  which  goes  to  the  Defense 
Council  at  Washington  to  furnish  to  them  information  about 
the  protection  of  our  food  products.  And  further  than  that 
we  have  been  investigating  the  protection  of  the  depots  for 
government  stores,  quartermasters,  medical  department,  etcetera, 
and  all  of  the  ship-building  plants  throughout  the  United  States 
are  being  carefully  inspected  by  competent  inspectors  picked 
from  the  ranks  of  underwriting  inspection.  That  is  one  of  the 
duties  which  we  are  giving  to  our  country,  and  one  of  the  bene- 
fits which  our  government  is  going  to  receive  from  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty. 

In  the  northern  states,  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  our  In- 
surance Commissioners  are  also  State  Fire  Marshals,  and  they, 
in  their  capacity  as  Fire  Marshals  are  providing  against  loss  in 
the  food  products  of  those  states.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
awakening  which  you  all,  by  this  war,  have  given  to  the  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  and  particularly  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast  (I  will  speak  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  that 
behalf)   has  had  much  to  do  with  the  low  loss  ratio  which  we 
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have  had  during  the  last  year.  The  inspections  in  California 
have  been  made  particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the  under- 
writers and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Defense  Board,  as  we 
have  no  State  Fire  Marshal  here.  And  what  I  want  particu- 
larly to  say  to  you,  and  that  which  I  had  principally  in  mind  in 
connection  with  my  few  remarks,  is  this:  I  wanted  to  ask  that 
the  officers  of  the  Northwest  Specials'  Association  and  those 
operating  throughout  that  field,  communicate  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  the  State  of  Washington  and 
place  themselves  and  their  men  at  the  disposal  of  those  gentle- 
men for  any  service  which  they  should  wish  to  have  given  be- 
yond what  they  have  already  done,  which  is  a  great  deal,  in 
furnishing  for  our  United  States  Defense  Council  full  infor- 
mation as  regards  those  states. 

I  have  not  risen  to  make  a  speech,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  but 
merely  to  make  this  announcement,  and  I  thank  you  kindly. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — There  is  a  general  demand  from  the  north- 
west contingent  for  a  few  remarks  from  our  old  friend  and  co- 
worker from  there,  Mr.  A.  "W.  Thornton.  (Applause.)  This 
Association  is  under  a  two-fold  obligation  to  the  gentleman  I 
have  named.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Thornton  is  a  member  of 
the  Banquet  Committee,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  due  to 
his  efforts  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Evans  this  afternoon,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  further  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  him  again.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
upon  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton. 

Mr.  A.  "W.  Thornton — You  do  me  great  honor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  suggesting  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  opportunity 
of  introducing  Mr.  Evans.  We  have  known  Mr.  Evans  for  a  great 
many  years  through  his  earnest  efforts  to  suppress  arson  in  his 
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state.  I  really  do  not  need  to  introduce  or  say  anything  about 
him.  He  spoke  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  he  has  demonstrated 
to  you  what  he  has  done.  I  am  glad  indeed,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Evans  should  be 
present  with  us  this  evening  and  later  I  know  his  earnestness  and 
wit  will  entertain  you. 

At  present  I  have  a  telegram  I  would  like  to  read.  It  is 
from  our  neighboring  country,  Canada,  urging  a  reduction  of 
rates.  It  comes  through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
telegraph,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Noble,  care  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco.  It  reads: 
"Urgent  request  received  for  re-rating  of  North  Pole.  Esquimaux 
demand  further  credit  account  climatic  conditions.  Strong  spe- 
cial committee  suggested  to  proceed  north  to  deal  directly  with 
this  important  matter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mockley  and  Secretary  Fos- 
ter would  go.  If  on  inquiry  it  is  found  that  Mr.  Ross  is  going 
there  anyway,  please  accept  offer  of  his  assistance  and  ask  him  to 
kindly  dig  away  100  feet  or  so  of  snow  so  that  committee  may 
clearly  judge  of  risk. 

"Northern  Lights  Insurance  Company,  Limited.' ' 

I  had  the  pleasure  not  long  ago,  gentlemen,  of  listening  to 
an  address  and  a  talk  on  fire  protection  by  Mr.  Stevens,  illus- 
trated in  his  peculiar  way  by  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures. 
As  we  looked  upon  the  screen,  we  saw  depicted  a  peculiar  sight, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Stevens  what  it  was.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  bed  warmer,  an  electric  bed  warmer.  My  friend  Mr. 
Branch,  who  stood  beside,  remarked  that  he  didn't  see  her  face. 
As  I  journeyed  south  with  Mr.  Stevens  shortly  afterwards,  and 
he  addressed  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  he  too,  referred  to  the 
picture,  and  said,  "This  is  a  bed  warmer,  but,  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it,  I  am  a  married  man."     (Laughter.) 
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Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  slogan  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  for  the  past  three  years:  "Let  every 
man  do  his  bit. "  We  don't  believe  that  is  quite  sufficient  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  think  the  slogan  should  be,  "Let  every 
man  do  his  damndest."  And  your  dinner  committee  has  tried 
to  do  just  that  very  thing  to  make  this  meeting  a  success,  and  we 
felt  it  should  be  done  in  honor  to  the  man,  the  most  popular 
man  from  the  northwest  who  ever  graced  the  Presidential  chair 
of  this  Association.  (Applause.)  If  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
that,  it  is  only  to  consummate  in  the  banquet  the  meeting  be- 
cause the  President  has  made  this  the  best  meeting  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  was  pointed  out  to  us  today,  that  is,  making  the 
young  men  talk  more.  But  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  the  old  men  talk  less.  I  am  going  to  talk  less.  I  simply 
want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  success  of  your 
meeting.     ( Applause. ) 

The  President — Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  ses- 
sion this  afternoon  need  no  introduction  to  the  next  speaker. 
I  am  glad  to  welcome  as  our  guest,  the  Hon.  Walter  Evans, 
District  Attorney  of  Multnomah  County,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Evans — Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  Like  Mr.  Wells,  I  imagined  that  I  had  done  my  bit  when 
I  had  finished  this  afternoon.  But  inasmuch  as  this  seems  to 
be  a  real  serious  occasion,  I  feel  like  making  a  few  remarks  on 
behalf  of  the  policy  holders.  But  before  proceeding,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  it  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
tonight.  You  know  it  is  awfully,  awfully  dry  in  Oregon.  And 
the  transition  from  Jamaica  ginger,  lemon  extract,  cologne,  and 
embalming  fluid,  to  those  fluids  that  are  served  tonight,  is  most 
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delightful.  And  I  think  that,  that  one  feature  alone  has  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  large  delegation  that  is  here  from  the 
Northwest  as  any  other  element.  (Laughter.)  If  you  doubt 
me,  look  at  our  genial  friend  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
You  cannot  question  it,  can  you? 

Harvey  Wells  is  also  here.  And  the  man  who  made  the  re- 
mark about  the  lost  suit  case  is  also  here — Mr.  Hyatt.  I  want 
to  say  right  here  and  now  that  if  there  is  a  special  agent  here 
tonight  that  couldn't  disprove  the  alibi  he  offered  here  in  ac- 
counting for  the  absence  of  those  dress-suits,  if  there  is  a  special 
agent  in  this  hall  that  could  not  find  them  in  30  minutes  in  a 
pawn  shop  here,  he  ought  to  be  fired.     (Laughter.) 

But  I  don't  blame  him.  He  wants  to  see  it  all.  I  have 
been  in  Boise,  and  there  isn't  much  to  see.  Portland  is  a  little 
show,  also,  gentlemen,  now.  And  so  I  am  here  to  see  all  there 
is,  boys.  I  don't  see  why  our  friend,  Mr.  Heuer  here,  found  it 
necessary  to  say  that  he  would  not  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and 
give  us  all  his  history.  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in  this  county. 
Mr.  Fickert  has  assured  me,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the 
bars  were  down,  and  I  could  go  as  far  as  I  liked.  And  I  am  go- 
ing to  see  all  there  is,  as  I  said  before.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  speech  of  your  new  President.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  talk.  I  certainly  enjoyed  that  speech.  And  from 
your  reception  tonight,  I  really  have  a  notion  to  announce  my 
candidacy  for  re-election  at  once.  But  for  fear  that  you  may  not 
remember  anything,  I  will  wait  a  few  days  yet.  Because  I  as- 
sure you  that  in  the  early  days,  when  we  had  this  kind  of  ban- 
quet, I  have  been  through  the  same  scene.  You  never  have  at- 
tended a  dry  banquet,  have  you? 

You  know,  I  have  often  wanted  to  be  a  toastmaster  at  a 
banquet.  I  never  have  been  accorded  that  privilege.  He  is  the 
man,  you  know,  who  can  call  on  the  unsuspecting  fellow  at  once, 
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and  he  can  either  fill  him  with  fulsome  flattery  or  roast  him  to 
a  turn,  and  you  can't  get  back  at  him.  But  I  heard  a  little 
story  about  Mr.  Porep  the  other  day,  and  with  your  indulgence, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  You  know  he  is  a  Native  Son, 
and  I  understand  that  means  something  in  California.  You  can 
go  as  far  as  you  like— and  get  by  with  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
don't  have  such  an  organization  in  Oregon.  If  we  did,  I  would 
try  to  get  into  it.  But  he  was  born  down  here  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  his  early  days,  I  am  told  he  was  some  man  with  the  girls. 
Among  the  sweethearts  of  his  youth  was  the  daughter  of  an  un- 
dertaker. Now,  that  was  some  time  ago,  before  the  modern  ideas 
were  in  vogue.  And  Porep  said,  you  know,  that  the  old  man 
was  fine,  and  invited  him  out  to  dinner.  And  he  said,  in  con- 
fiding to  a  friend,  "I  could  always  tell  after  I  had  been  in- 
vited out  to  dinner  whether  the  old  man  had  had  a  funeral  that 
week  or  not.  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "They  always  had  flowers  on 
the  table  and  ice  on  the  butter."     (Laughter.) 

He  was  a  student  of  psychology,  you  know.  But  I  don't 
feel  like  stopping  with  just  telling  a  story  on  our  President. 
Arthur  Brown  seems  to  be  popular  here,  and  is  likewise  very 
popular  in  Portland.  Some  of  you  know  John  H.  Burgard. 
And  he  and  some  of  his  cronies  up  there,  George  Kelly  and  Phil. 
Grossmayer,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  boys,  believe  me.  They 
are  God's  noblemen.  They  don't  make  any  better.  And  they 
are  companions  of  Arthur.  So  you  know  what  kind  of  a  crowd 
they  are.  Well,  you  know  how  it  is,  gentlemen,  when  you  get 
away  from  home,  and  the  bars  are  down,  especially  if  wifey 
isn't  with  you.  And  John  Burgard  had  an  awfully  good-looking 
stenographer.  And  you  know  a  good  many  things  come  to  me  in 
confidence,  on  account  of  my  being  district  attorney,  and  I 
wouldn't  tell  them  at  home.  But  anyw^ay,  Arthur  must  have 
said    something    to    the    stenographer,    and    she    said,    "Why, 
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Mr.  Brown,  I  am  suprised  at  you,  a  man  of  your  age,  to  be 
talking  to  me  like  that."  "Oh,"  says  Arthur,  "I  may  be  a 
little  old,  but  I  Ve  got  young  ideas,  all  right. ' ' 

But  to  get  to  more  serious  things — I  could  tell  one  or  two 
more,  but  the  time  is  getting  late.  Mr.  Thornton  has  been 
awfully  nice  to  me.  He  gave  me  the  opportunity,  I  understand, 
of  coming  down  here  to  met  you  men,  and  you  don't  know  how 
much  that  means  to  meet  a  lot  of  good,  red-blooded  fellows  such 
as  you  are,  and  to  be  here  and  enjoy  yourself.  You  know  there 
is  something  about  the  office  of  district  attorney  that  sometimes 
doesn't  encourage  good  fellowship — you  have  your  own  circle 
of  acquaintances  who  believe  in  you  and  like  you.  But  being 
a  public  official,  you  are  more  or  less  open  to  suspicion  and  are 
misunderstood  some  times,  and  altogether,  it  isn't  a  pleasant  job. 
The  best  you  get  out  of  it  is  trouble  for  the  other  fellow.  When 
you  are  doing  your  entire  duty,  you  are  making  life  miserable 
for  some  poor  devil.  And  I  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  and  join  with  you  in  your  songs 
and  laugh  at  your  jests,  and  enjoy  your  good  cheer,  and  I  shall 
remember  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  I  assure  you. 

But  before  I  forget  it,  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  You 
know  Mr.  Thornton  wras  born  on  a  farm  up  in  Canada.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  it,  but  I  do,  and  he  likes  to  reminisce 
once  in  a  while,  and  when  he  was  looking  up  one  of  these  fire 
companies  he  was  talking  to  you  about,  he  said,  "You  know  the 
farmer's  life,  after  all,  is  really  the  most  enjoyable  life  that 
there  is.  The  farmer  is  absolutely  independent.  He  has  plenty 
of  dough.  Oh,"  he  said,  "back  on  the  farm,  where  I  was  born, 
were  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  my  existence.  Why,  all  the 
animals  we  had  a  pet  name  for,  and  they  seemed  to  know  us. 
We  had  one  old  mule  there,  the  smartest  old  mule  you  ever 
saw."    His  good  wife  was  with  us  and  listening  to  all  this,  and 
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be  said,  "Why,  that  old  mule,  I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  Evans,  was 
just  like  one  of  the  family."  "Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  "and 
I  know  which  one."     (Laughter.) 

But  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  old  maid  back  in  Kansas.  I  am 
glad  I  am  here  to  see  it  all,  but  I  have  another  engagement  after 
this,  so  I  will  have  to  hurry  on — my  wife  is  with  me.  The  old 
maid  was  a  bird-fancier.  She  just  seemed — well,  the  love  that  the 
other  fellow  didn't  get  seemed  to  go  out  to  the  birds — lucky 
birds.  She  had  a  parrot,  and  he  was  a  very  talkative  chap.  She 
brought  into  her  boudoir  a  little  yellow  canary.  Polly  sat  on 
one  end  of  the  dresser  and  the  canary  on  the  other,  and  right 
off  to  one  side  wTas  the  entrance  to  her  bath  room.  The  next 
morning  after  the  canary  was  brought  in,  the  old  maid,  who  was 
rather  voluptuous,  as  the  story  goes,  went  into  the  bath  room 
to  take  her  morning  dip,  and  while  she  was  in  there,  going 
through  the  morning  exercises,  the  little  canary  said,  "Peep! 
peep!  peep!"  and  the  poll  parrot  on  the  other  side  said,  ''Take 
a  good  look,  you  damn  fool. ' ' 

To  be  called  on  suddenly  this  way,  without  preparation, 
is  a  little  bit  awkward,  as  you  can  see.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
remind  you  of  an  early  experience  I  had,  because  it  is  like  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  not  been  warned  ahead  of  time — 
I  have  only  had  three  weeks'  notice.  When  I  was  starting  out 
to  practice  law,  I  lived  in  Indiana.  I  went  by  the  same  name 
there — I  can  give  you  my  address,  and  you  can  look  it  up.  And 
while  a  cub  in  a  lawyer's  office,  I  was  permitted  occasionally  to 
try  a  case  that  came  in,  where  there  was  no  prospect  of  success 
and  no  hope  of  reward.  One  day  a  case  came  in  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  the  chief  said,  "Walter,  would  you 
like  to  go  out  and  try  this  case?"  "Sure.  Sure,  I  will  go  any- 
where and  try  anything — once."     So  he  sent  me  out,  and  when 
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we  got  out  there,  the  shoemaker  opened  court — he  was  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  held  court  in  the  front  of  his  shoemaker's 
shop,  and  being  young  and  ambitious,  I  wanted  to  impress  the 
assembled  multitude,  which  consisted  of  a  half  dozen  hangers 
around,  of  my  smartness.  Among  other  witnesses,  one  was  an 
old  colored  character,  and  there  were  not  many  there,  and  I 
proceeded  to  show  him  how  exceedingly  smart  I  thought  I  was. 
I  got  the  wdtness  on  the  stand  in  cross-examination,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded something  like  this: 

14 What's  your  name?" 

"My  name,  sah?" 

''Yes,  what  is  your  name?" 

kkMy  name  is  Lincoln  Grant  Johnson." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Lincoln,  what  is  your  vocation?" 

"How  is  that,  boss?" 

"What  is  your  occupation?" — plain  Anglo-Saxon  would 
not  do  for  him,  you  know.  The  witness  said,  "What  was  that 
you  said  the  fust  time  ? "  I  replied :  ''  In  other  words,  Lincoln, 
what  do  you  work  at  for  a  living  ? ' ' 

"That's  what  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  all  the 
time.    I'se  a  carpenter,  sah." 

"What  kind  of  a  carpenter,  are  you,  sir?" 

"I  am  what  most  folks  calls  a  jack-leg  carpenter." 

"What  is  a  jack-leg  carpenter?" 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explainify.  I'se  just  a  jack-leg  car- 
penter. ' ' 

i '  I  don 't  know  what  you  mean  ? ' ' 

"As  I  said  before,  I  don't  know  nothing  about  explanating 
nothing  about  that." 

"Well,  what's  the  difference  between  a  jack-leg  carpenter 
and  a  first  rate  carpenter?" 
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"I  don't  know,  as  I  said  before,  but  there  is  just  as  much 
difference  between  a  jack-leg  carpenter  and  a  first-rate  carpenter, 
as  there  is  between  you  and  a  first-class  lawyer."  And  he  was 
right. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say,  friends,  that  I  am  appreciative 
of  this  chance  to  be  with  you.  To  the  new  President  I  want  to 
say  that  my  address  for  some  time  will  be  Portland,  Oregon. 
I  hope  you  don't  forget  it,  Mr.  Parrish.  And  I  hope  I  can  find 
the  means  wherewith  to  pay  my  fare  down  to  your  annual  con- 
ventions in  the  future.  It  certainly  is  a  treat  to  meet  with  you 
men  who  are  alive  to  the  situation.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said 
this  afternoon  to  a  number  of  friends,  I  was  timid  about  ad- 
dressing you.  I  knew  we  had  had  a  lot  of  experiences.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  they  were  similar  to  experiences  you  men  had  en- 
countered, and  I  feared  the  recital  of  them  would  be  trite,  in- 
deed. And  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  tell  you  to  hear 
your  expressions  of  appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts. 

"When  a  prosecuting  official  refuses  to  take  hold  of  an  arson 
case  because  he  thinks  it  might  save  an  insurance  company  from 
paying  a  loss,  I  believe  he  is  forgetting  a  moral  principle.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  take  the  property  of  another  through  fraud 
or  through  his  criminal  act,  even  though  the  property  be  that 
of  an  insurance  company.  And  when  your  special  agents  are 
met  with  that  reply  to  their  efforts  to  induce  a  prosecution,  I 
hope  they  will  just  remember  that  thought,  so  that  they  can 
put  it  back  to  the  prosecutor:  "Do  you  think,  even  though 
this  man  was  insured,  that  it  is  morally  right  for  him  to  take 
the  money  from  the  insurance  company,  when  I  have  shown 
you  that  he  made  the  fire?"     (Applause.) 

I  think  I  have  talked  enough.  I  hope  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me  when  I  withdraw.    The  facts  are  there  is  a  party 
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waiting  for  me  now,  and  so  long  as  my  wife  is  a  part  of  the 
party,  I  assure  you  it  behooves  me  to  be  on  time.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  a  toast  to  Mr. 
Evans. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing.) 

The  President — It  took  the  combined  talent  of  two  gentle- 
men to  prepare  this  fine  entertainment,  and  splendid  banquet. 
You  have  heard  from  one  of  the  banquet  committee,  and  now  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  the  other  member,  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Brown.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen:  It 
was  in  the  front  row  of  the  trenches,  the  scene  of  awful  carnage, 
shells  were  bursting  all  around,  machine  guns  were  rattling,  and 
men  were  dying  and  being  wounded  on  all  sides.  In  the  midst 
of  this  frightful  scene,  one  Tommy  leaned  over  to  the  other, 
shouting  so  that  he  could  be  heard,  "Hi  say,  Bill,  do  something 
to  frighten  me.  I  have  got  the  hiccups."  If  he  had  got  up  at 
this  time  of  night  to  address  a  bunch  like  this,  especially  that 
crowd  from  the  Northwest,  who  have  not  put  their  feet  on  the 
brass  rail  for  over  a  year,  he  would  not  have  had  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  Bill. 

I  intended  tonight,  after  Mr.  Porep  told  me  what  he  ex- 
pected to  do,  to  make  some  sort  of  a  little  talk.  But  the  burdens 
cast  upon  the  dinner  committee  have  been  a  little  too  much,  and 
if  the  President  will  permit  me,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  and  you 
to  let  me  resign  from  making  the  talk,  and  ask  Roy  Folger,  in 
my  place,  to  make  one  of  his  famous  speeches. 

(Mr.  Roy  Folger  then  entertained  the  Association  with 
some  of  his  inimitable  stories  and  impersonations.) 
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The  President — It  now  gives  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to 
call  upon  a  gentleman  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Insurance  Fed- 
eration of  California,  is  doing  a  splendid  work,  the  Honorable 
J.  J.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan — Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific :  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  inflict  a  speech  upon  you  this  evening.  I  realize  that  you 
have  been  active  for  the  last  two  days  in  connection  with  matters 
of  interest  to  your  profession,  including,  doubtless,  the  lines  of 
legislation  and  the  success  of  legislative  matters  of  interest  to 
fire  underwriters.  But  I  would  not  want  the  occasion  to  go  by 
without  a  word  being  said  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California 
to  our  visiting  friends  from  adjoining  states.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  for  eight  years  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
California.  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  that  you  from  California 
meet  ever  second  year.  Personally  you  meet  annually,  and  then 
you  meet  us  to  try  to  convince  us  that  you  should  be  left  alone. 

During  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a  sort  of  referee.  I  come 
from  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  city  that  we  love  so  well. 
It  is  the  city  whence  comes  our  gallant  fire  chief,  Tom  Murphy, 
who  keeps  us  safe  and  sound  from  many  a  loss  by  fire.  And  I 
want  to  say  that,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  our  calamity, 
that  which  wiped  our  city  out  of  existence,  when  we  realize  the 
work  that  was  done  by  your  various  companies  throughout  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  I  can  safely  say,  as  a  legis- 
lative member  fairly  and  squarely  from  a  labor  district  in  San 
Francisco,  I  can  and  will  always  give  the  fire  interests  here  a 
square  deal.     (Applause.) 

During  the  various  sessions  at  Sacramento,  you  have  had 
many  fights  on  your  hands,  but  most  of  the  measures  that  you 
were  fighting  have  died  in  committee. 
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Now,  we  hope  for  the  success  of  the  movement  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  briefly  upon  the 
work  of  the  Federation  movement,  but  I  realize  that  this  is  per- 
haps hardly  the  time  or  occasion  to  do  that — the  time  for  it  will 
come  at  a  meeting  later.  I  hope  that  when  that  meeting  is 
called,  every  gentleman  who  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  San 
Francisco  wTill  respond  freely  to  the  invitation  to  the  meeting, 
and,  by  your  presence,  show  that  you  believe  in  the  movement 
of  the  Federation  throughout  the  city  and  state,  and  throughout 
the  nation. 

It  is  axiomatic,  gentlemen,  that  insurance  people  have  the 
right  to  organize  to  protect  themselves.  Almost  every  other  bus- 
iness or  trade  in  the  State  of  California  has  some  organization. 
And,  while  it  may  sound  like  a  peculiar  admission  for  me  to 
make  at  this  time,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  known  any 
thoroughly  organized  institution  in  California,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  gentlemen  from  the  other  states  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement,  but  what  is  able  very  generally  to  defeat  the  ad- 
verse legislation  proposed  in  the  legislatures  of  your  various 
states.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  our  Federation  meetings,  I 
hope  I  may  see  all  the  interests  present  there  represented. 

Coming  back  to  your  organization,  and  to  the  insurance  in- 
terests in  California  generally,  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  never 
has  there  been  a  time  during  the  four  sessions  I  have  attended, 
and  I  presided  as  Speaker  pro  tern  of  the  Assembly  at  the  last 
session,  wThen  the  insurance  men  have  not  been  willing  to  present 
their  case  fairly  and  squarely,  and,  when  they  have  so  presented 
their  case,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  show  the  Legislature 
that  they  on  their  side  wanted  to  treat  the  people  of  the  state 
in  the  same  fair  and  square  manner.     (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  state 
to  look  after  the  real  work  of  the  state,  to  look  after  the  institu- 
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tions  of  the  state,  to  see  that  those  works  and  those  institutions 
are  properly  taken  care  of.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  mission  or  duty  of  the  state  to  go  into  the  various 
lines  of  business,  and,  in  competition  with  those  who  have  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  built  up  those  lines  of  business  within  the 
state.  (Applause.)  The  tendency  of  the  times  for  several  years 
back,  in  various  western  states,  has  been,  to  everlastingly  dabble 
in  something  that  does  not  concern  the  state  at  all.  The  state 
should  see  to  it  that  those  things  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
constitution  as  being  the  functions  of  the  state,  should  be  cared 
for,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  that  instrument,  in  this  or  any  other  state,  to  injure  or,  in- 
deed, to  wipe  out  a  legitimate,  clean  business  that  has  been  built 
up  by  industry,  thrift  and  enterprise.     (Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  to  our 
visiting  friends,  inasmuch  as  our  peerless  Governor,  Governor 
Stephens,  is  not  with  us  tonight,  as  one  of  the  official  family 
of  this  state,  and  to  say  it  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  I  bid  you  welcome  here  tonight.  We  hope  that  you  will 
return  to  your  homes  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  our  state  as  well  as  of  the  city.  I  hope  you  may 
have  met  our  genial  Tom  Murphy,  and  that  he  has  given  you  the 
keys  of  the  city  during  your  stay,  and  that  when  you  leave  our 
great  state,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  great  state,  gentlemen, 
you  cannot  blame  us  for  being  proud  of  it. — that  you  will  be 
conscious  of  having  had  a  most  delightful  time. 

And  I  want  to  say,  and  I  have  always  had  the  courage  of 
my  convictions  upon  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  people 
will  be  fair  when  you  put  a  fair  proposition  to  them.  I  have 
always  taken  a  position  when  I  thought  I  was  right,  have  taken 
my  stand  and  fought  it  out,  no  matter  what  the  consequence 
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might  be.  That  policy  I  have  adopted  in  my  dealings  with  in- 
surance people,  and  I  feel  that  they  have  deserved  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  not  only  because  they  have  rebuilt  my  city,  the 
city  in  which  I  was  born,  but  that  they  have  come  to  us  with 
fair  propositions.  And  I  will  promise  you  that  I  will  see,  so 
far  as  in  my  power  lies,  and  so  long  as  I  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  that  they  get  a  square  deal  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 


Walter  P.  Porep,  San  Pedro>  Calif"  Feb"  6>  1918' 

President  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
Best  wishes  and  warmest  greetings  to  old-time  friends  and  associates. 

Lieut  Commander,  Washington  Irving. 

Walter  P.  Porep,  Long  Beach>  California,  Feb.  6,  1918. 

President  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

I  am  down  here  at  Long  Beach  and  am  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
eternal  sunshine  of  Southern  California.  Sorry  that  my  health  does  not 
permit  yet  to  be  with  you.  I  hope  you  all  enjoy  the  banquet  tonight 
hugely,  with  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  Tillikums  that  these  are  war  times 
and  they  must  not  forget   to   Hooverize  when  they  respond  to  the  various 

toasts*  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer. 

Walter  P.  Porep,  S9attle>  Wash"  Feb^  5>  1918' 

President  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific, 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
Permit  me  to  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  my  sincerest  best 
wishes  for  your  good  health  and  prosperity.  It  is  with  the  greatest  measure 
of  regret  that  business  and  personal  demands  prevented  my  attendance  at 
the  nineteen  eighteen  convention  with  capable  assistance  in  disposing  of 
the  good  things  provided  for  the  feast  by  the  able  banquet  committee. 

John  Edward  Austin. 
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Spokane.  Wash..   Feb.  -i,  1918. 
Walter  P.  Porep. 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
I  am  with  you  in  spirit  today  and  my  sincerest  wishes  are  for  a  suc- 
cessful  meeting.      I   know   you   will    do    credit   to  yourself   in   the  regular 
Northwest  way. 

C.  A.  Craft. 

Chicago.  111..  Feb.  5th.  1918. 
Walter  P.  Porep, 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacif 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  all  the  good  fellows  assembled  tonight 
and  my  sincere  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  May  you  all  live 
as  long  as  you  would  like  and  have  all  you  like  as  long  as  you  live. 

John  Marshall,  Jr. 

Hollvwood,  CaL.  Jan'y  30th,  1918. 

Walter  P.  Porep, 

President  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association,  received.  Many  thanks  for  the  kind 
remembrance,  which  I  assure  you  is  most  fully  appreciated. 

While  it  would  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  with  you  on  the 
stated  occasion,  I  regret  that  for  various  reasons  I  am  compelled  to  deny 
myself  the  pleasure. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association,  I 
remain 

B.  G.  Bed 

The  President — We  have  now  come  to  the  feature  of  tilt- 
evening's  entertainment,  gentlemen,  the  reading  of  the  Knap- 
sack, and  I  call  upon  the  new  Vice-President  of  our  Association, 
3Ir.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  to  read  the  Knapsack. 
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KNAPSACK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918. 
Editorial 

The  Knapsack  suffering  from  the  Trading  with  Enemy  Act  and 
showing  fifty  per  cent  casualties-  is  again  presented  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

The  kindly  offer  of  help  from  our  friends  has  been  refused  because 
this  is  intended  as  our  last  effusion  and  diplomacy  demands  that  we  refuse 
to  show  others  the  inside  of  our  position,  lest  they  become  alarmed,  and  be 
not  so  ready  to  take  up  the  quill,  which  modesty  and  custom  and  usage  of 
trade  demand  that  we  lay  aside  in  the  future. 

Life  at  best  is  a  battle  and  keeps  us  all  fighting  hard  to  maintain  at 
least  a  presentable  front,  but,  when  the  smoke  clears  away  and  our  gains 
have  been  counted,  there  is  always  present  a  moment,  when  the  Gods  of 
humor  provoke  in  us  the  thoughts,  that  in  the  end  bring  joy  to  our  hearts 
and  laughter  to  our  lips.  Be  then  in  that  mood  tonight  and  help  us  in 
our  endeavor  to  entertain  you. 

Again  the  Pacific  Coast  Manager  has  made  good,  for  despite  the  sta- 
tistics to  the  contrary  our  increased  expense  has  been  a  godsend.  Each 
envelope,  showing  its  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  postage  has  borne  Daily 
Reports  showing  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  more  premium  and  each 
thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  increase  in  traveling  expense  has  gone; 
not  for  adjustment  losses,  but  for  the  production  of  new  premiums  in 
abundance. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  Local  Boards  we  are  teaching  the  Non 
Boarder  what  a  Cut  Rate  really  means  and  soon  we  shall  undoubtedly 
reach  the  Scriptural  state  where  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  shall  once  more 
lie  down  together. 

With  our  bayonets  set,  behind  a  perfect  Barrage,  we  have  gone  forth 
1  i  over  the  top, ' '  and  conquered  the  year  nineteen  seventeen,  we  have  brought 
the  good  fight  into  the  open  and  must  all  hang  together.  If  we  do  not  we 
will  all  hang  separately.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work  that  our  friendship 
for  one  another  is  helping  us  accomplish,  for  after  all  we  are  closely  akin 
and  we  depend  upon  one  another  for  our  success.  So  laugh  with  us  tonight 
and  be  friendly  for 

"Out  from  quiet  home  and  first  beginning 

Into  undiscovered  ends 
There  is  nothing  worth  the  wear  of  winning 
Except  laughter  and  the  Love  of  friends. ' ' 
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The  dear  old  Continental  has  at  last  come  into  ' '  the  Board. ' '     We  wel- 
come Maloney  and  Lange.  and  devoutly  thank  Thee  Oh  Lord. 


ices     There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Eules  and  Eates  Committee 
on    next    Saturday  afternoon   at    the    Claremont    Golf   Links.      Members   are 
requested    to   bring    their    Golf   Clubs    and   the    two    having    the    lowest    net 
e  are  entitled  to  two  extra  votes. 


Take  these  Loss  papers  over  to  Eolla  Watt 's  office  said  the  Manager 
to  his  new  Office  Boy.  The  lad  proceeded  on  his  way.  Arriving  at  the 
Royal  Building  he  was  elevated  to  the  proper  office  and  through  chance 
encountered  the  genial  Eolla  himself.  ' '  Is  there  a  guy  named  Watt  works 
here?' '  asked  he.  '  k  There  is.'"  came  the  reply.  "All  right  slip  him  dew 
said  the  kid  and  then  beat  it  down  the  elevator. 


Sad  Experience  of  a  Japanese  Boy. 

Last  year  I  was  for  very  short  time  employ  by  very  large  an  im- 
portant Fire  Insurance  Company  to  act  in  duties  as  important  filing  clerk 
because  of  many  experiences  in  Banking  business  in  place  name  Itchie- 
scratchie  in  Japan,  which  became  irksome  to  one  of  intelligence  and  desire 
to  see  world  in  United  States. 

I  try  very  hard  to  assimilate  American  expression  and  to  learn  if  ]     - 
sible.  much  about  Fire  Insurance  business  which  it  suit  my  purpose  to  in- 
vestigate.    I  did  not  last  long  in  present  position  because  of  limited  knowl- 
edge of  English  language  and  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.     In  going  over 
Inspection   slip   from   Special   Agent.   I   found  remark  noted   on  top 
read,  DEOP.   MAY   BURN.      In   endeavor   to   fully  execute   request    I  very 
carefully  waited  until   risk  expire   and   drop   Daily  Eeport  in   Office   8 
Unfortunately  agent  renew  risk  which  burn  several  days  later.     I  am  now 
seeing  bright  side  of  life  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  where  I  live  for  purely  economical 
reasons.  

Serious  Notice  Sent  Member  of  Local  Board  in  Plum  Tree  Hollow. 

The  town  Council  (of  which  I  am  the  Chairman)  hez  notified  the 
Local  Board  (of  which  I  am  the  Secretary)  thet  they  11  hev  to  quit  the 
stunts  which  one  of  their  members  hez  been  practyzin,  or  be  brought  up 
in  court  fer  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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It  seems  that  Lem  Purdy,  one  of  our  members,  hez  a  working  agree- 
ment with  a  Non  Board  Slicker  tew  furnish  him  with  cut  rate  policies  at 
a  dollar  a  piece,  providin  no  claim  is  made  fer  loss  on  the  property  de- 
scribed. Lem  hez  been  getting  relief  on  these  policies  through  the  Local 
Board  and  making  quite  a  thing  aout  of  it.  The  Council  believes  that 
this  thing  should  be  forced  in  the  open  so  as  tew  encourage  more  compition 
in  this  sort  of  thing  among  its  members. 


A  Special  once  entered  a  Bone  dry  Town 
And  in  a  corner  tucked  away 

He  found  some  whisky,  beer  and  gin 
'Twas  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

There  are  Anderson,  Knowles  and  Stoy 

Parrish,  Smith  and  Brown 
Who  their  spare  time  employ 

On  a  Golf  Links  close  to  town. 

Why  not  get  Gilliland  and  Miller 
Robins  and  Potter  some  day 

Pay  a  Scotch  Pro  some  '  'siller ' ' 
And  really  learn  how  to  play. 


Mr.  Dooley  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

By  Fred  S.  Bynon,  Claim  Adjuster,  Star  Health  and  Accident   Insurance 
Company,  Gary,  Ind. 

1 '  Well,  Mr.  Dooley, ' '  said  his  friend  Mr.  Casey,  "  I  see  be  the  phapers 
yer  minglin '  with  sum  pritty  big  guns. ? ' 

'I  am  so,"  answered  his  friend,  "and  I  mite  add  I  had  the  toime  of 
me  loife  lasht  night,  and  fer  that  mather  fere  the  two  previous  days  and 
nights  as  will. " 

1 '  Where  wus  ye,  Mr.  Dooley? ' '  asked  Mr.  Casey. 

"WThere  wus  IV  Where  wusnt  I,  ye'd  better  ast,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
4  i  I  wus  attindin '  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  forty-foist  anyul  car- 
nivel  an '  in  me  moid 's  eye  before  I  got  back  I  had  vishited  Alasky  wid 
Admiral  Pirry  an'  had  me  full  of  fish,  founders  an  staystistix;  I  lsheened 
to  a  novel  addriss  be  Washin  'ton  Irvin ;  I  slipt  thru  the  prosaydin  's 
whilst    the   libry   komity   took   stock   of   the   books   on   hand;    fer   two   hole 
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days  I  lishencd  to  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul  as  the  pote  says, 
and  thin  whin  no  wan  lookin'  me  and  Arthur  Brown  slipped  out  and  had 
a  drink  or  two  or  thray,  I  disraymimber  which  and  so  does  he. 

1 '  Nivir  tho, ' '  continued  Mr.  Dooley,  ' '  did  I  run  up  agin  such  a  bunch 
of  lads  so  willin'  and  angshus  to  till  all  they  knew  an'  to  get  the  news 
outen  their  systims.  Thus  wus  speeches  galore.  Speeches  be  iverybody  anr 
on  ivry  subchist.  First  came  Herman  Burk  wid  an  addriss  intitled  'What 
shall  the  Spicile  Agint  do  to  avoid  the  Income  Tax?'  Thin  came  a  talk 
be  that  gifted  orter  Ab  Thorton  on  'Automobile  sprinklers  vee  ess  State 
Hail  Insurance.'  Be  this  toime  I  wus  feelin'  fairly  good  an'  altho  I  kin 
reymimber  the  speeches  I  disraymimber  the  names  of  the  lads  gittin'  out 
from  under  thim  all.  Howivir  I  do  call  to  moind  that  they  wus  a  talk 
on  'Home  made  conrligashunes '  wrote  be  George  Haigh  Typhoon,  and 
delivered  in  a  mashterful  way  be  Herb.  Folger,  aide-de-cong  to   George. 

"A  talk  that  took  will  wid  them  who  raymained  was  wan  be  Jay 
Stevens  on  'Fires  I  have  mist  seein'  '  and  another  along  the  same  lines 
be  Thos.  Williams  of  the  Associated  Members  on  '  The  possibilities  of  fire 
in  hell.'  " 

' '  Thin,  said  Mr.  Dooley,  came  an  intristin '  discourse  on  '  The  profits 
of  the  United  States  branches  on  the  Einesh  Insurance  Companies  since 
the  war  began. '  be  Tom  Anderson.  Thin  f  ollowin '  in  rapid  sucksichune 
came  talks  on  'Arson,  its  cause  an'  cure,'  be  Billy  Bordan.  'How  to  avoid 
the  Orgun  Insurance  Laws  wid  Harvey  Wills  on  the  job'  be  Joe  Weber, 
'Adjustment  an'  salvage  of  the  whalin'  indushtry,'  'Uniform  forms  ve  ess 
Nude  Forms'  be  Leslie  Bates,  and  a  skore  of  others,  butt  towards  the 
lasht  the  talks  began  to  git  so  much  loike  stories  that  I  hesitate  to 
minthun  thim. ' ' 

"The  big  ivint  of  the  carnival  came  the  second  night  out,"  continued 
Mr.  Dooley.  ' '  'Twas  the  grand  climax  of  the  hole  affair  and  came  in  the 
nachure  of  a  banquet.  Extry  pains  had  bin  spint  to  make  the  banquet  a 
huge  succiss  to  make  up  for  the  night  before  .  (On  that  occashune  they 
wus  nothin'  doin'  owin'  to  the  fact  that  they  wus  a  number  of  single  min 
prisint  as  diligates  whose  virchue  might  be  lost  as  will  as  the  fact  that 
the  barbry  coast  was  closed,  so  the  ushule  thrip  to  the  favorite  raysort  was 
on  moshune  dishpinsed  wid.)  Howivir  all  this  and  more  wus  made  up 
fer  at  the  banquet.  A  little  thing  like  a  closed  town  dont  faze  a  bunch 
of  insurance  lads.  They  wus  a  number  of  ginril  agints  prisint  at  the 
banquet  as  will  as  a  goodly  crowd  of  gintlemin,  to  in  joy  the  fectivities,  and 
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belave  me  they  all  did.  Afther  stowin'  away  wan  of  the  finest  feeds  I 
ivir  had  the  pleashure  of  meetin '  I  lishtened  to  the  newly  made  prishident  's 
speech  an'  ye  may  taket  it  from  me  Casey,  it  was  sum  speech.  'Mr.  Out- 
going Prishident,  and  gintlemin, '  he  says,  'ye  do  me  great  honor  here 
tonight,'  says  he,  'in  ilictin'  me  to  the  head  of  this  great  and  glorus 
instituchune,  an'  '  he  says,  'ye  make  no  mistake  in  doin'  as  ye  do.  An'  ' 
he  says,  'I  want  to  thank  ye  fer  what  ye  have  done  an'  to  congratulate 
ye  on  your,  acshunes.  Known'  me  qualifeecashunes  as  I  do  I  natchurely 
expected  the  honor  an'  came  prepared  fer  a  talk  on  this  occashune,  afther 
which,'  he  says,  'if  yer  all  sober  enough  ye '11  be  threated  to  some  indoor 
sports  of  a  safe  and  sane  tho  moral  character.  Waiter,'  he  saiy,  'hilp 
Mr.  Dooley  and  Mr.  Eolla  Watt  to  another  quart  of  Golden  Stathe  an' 
indiver  to  keep  thim  occupied  whilst  I  sow  the  seed  that'll  rayvilooshunize 
the  insurance  business  on  the  Paysific  Coast.  An '  now  gintlemin, '  he  says, 
'I  favor  certain  rayforms  an'  wid  your  kind  attinchune  I  will  outline 
where  I  stand.  I  favor  the  extablishment  of  dishtrict  forecast  stashunes 
fer  the  purpose  of  advisin'  ginrill  agints  of  antishipsted  losses  in  order 
that  they  might  promptly  ray-insure.  For  inshtance, '  he  says,  '  a  man 
daysires  a  fire;  he  consults  the  local  agint  an  ashertains  that  a  certain  day 
is  open  an'  so  arrnges  fer  his  fire  on  tht  date  an'  no  confushune  raysilts. 
Moreover,'  he  says,  'I  favor  wan  fireliss  day  each  week.  Thursday,'  he 
says,  'would  be  as  good  as  anny.  The  silictin'  of  the  day  is  the  first  stip. 
Ye  silict  Thursday  an'  that  sittle  that  pint.  Thin,'  he  says,  'wid  that  in 
view  ye  ishue  a  pronoonseeminto,  whativer  that  is,  an'  ye  startle  woorld 
wid  the  announshmint  that  Herb  Hoover  has  set  aside  the  firsht  Thursday 
of  each  week  as  fireless  day  and  that  hereafter  anny  an'  all  fire  startin, ' 
occurin,'  or  indin'  on  that  day  will  be  newl  and  voide  both  as  to  Euben- 
stein,  hereinafter  caller  the  assured,  and  also  as  to  the  company,  herein- 
after called  the  meal  ticket  for  the  specile  agints.  Imagine  if  ye  can,'  he 
says,  'The  great  savin'  twould  be  to  the  companies;  wan-sivinth  or  a  little 
more  than  sivin  pro  cint  of  the  fire  losses  could  be  saved  under  this  plan 
and  the  sum  thus  rescued  could  be  placed  at  the  dishposal  of  the  komity 
on  uniform  forms  to  practish  on. ' 

' '  '  Further, '  he  says,  '  I  sthand  not  only  for  a  bonus  plan  of  com- 
mishunes  for  sun-agents  but  also,'  he  says,  'a  bonus  for  the  agincy  havin' 
the  largist  and  most  consishtint  loss  rashio,  wid  out  which, '  he  says, 
'public  sintimint  an'  intrist  will  soon  lag  an'  the  great  business  of  fire 
insurance  dwindle  and  die.'  he  says.  'I  also,  'he  says,  'favor  the  idee 
ixprist   be   friend    grantin '   larger    ixpinse    accounts    to    the    specile    agints, 
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an'  '  he  says,  'I  am  convinced  that  a  grave  danger  confronts  our  manes 
of  livlihood  on  account  of  neglectin'  to  invite  the  local  agints  to  an  anyul 
gatherin'  in  San  Francisco  at  least  wanst  each  yaer  at  the  ixpense  of  the 
ginril  agints.  What  ye  need  here, '  he  says,  i  is  to  get  the  Seattle  habit. 
Do  sumthin.'  Do  sumbody.  Bring  'em  to  ye.  Start  in  wid  the  local 
agints.  Whin  ye  git  thim, '  he  says,  'ye  git  their  business  an'  that's  what 
ye  want.  Wan  more  thought,'  he  says,  *  before  I  git  off  en  me  feet  an' 
take  the  chair  provided  fer  me  on  the  right  of  our  talinted  ex-prisident 
and  fellow  competitor,  an'  thin  I  think  I'll  be  thru.  I  would  advise,'  he 
says,  'that  ivry  wan  of  ye  perchase  and  read,  an'  to  saycure  ixtry  copies 
an'  place  in  the  hands  of  yer  sub-agints,  those  mashterpieces  of  lithry  art 
be  Willum  Haigh  Gibbons,  entitled  'What  a  young  girrul  should  know 
about  insurance, '  '  What  a  married  woman  should  know, '  '  What  a  man  of 
forty  should  know,'  and  'What  a  ginril  agint  should  know  about  insurance,' 
the  same  bein'  the  four  bist  sellers  wrote  on  the  subjict,  the  author  id- 
mittin '  it  hissilf . '  ' ' 

1 '  What  did  ye  say  wus  the  name  of  the  lad  wid  so  much  modeshty 
who  made  the  big  talk : ' '  asked  Mr.  Casey. 

1 '  His  name, ' '  answered  Mr.  Dooley,  l l  is  Walther  Pay  Porusplasther 
an'  if  ye  have  anny  ideas  that  he  dont  draw  will,  either  sit  in  a  game  of 
poker  wid  him  or  ast  anny  of  his  many  agints  through  out  his  territory  an' 
he'll  get  yer  ansher.     An'  the  anshwer  wont  be  no." 


We  have  been  in  this  business  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
We  have  been  pleasing  and  displeasing  the  people  ever  since. 
We  have  been  cussed  and  discussed,  talked  about,  boycotted,   lied  to, 
hung  up,  held  up,  sandbagged,  robbed  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

The  only  reason  we  are  staying  in  business  now  is  to  see — what  the 

HELL  IS   GOING   TO   HAPPEN   NEXT. 


Col.  Volney  E.  Howard,  Insurance  Shark, 

City. 
My  dear  Volney:  — 

Once  again  I  am  attempting  to  pry  a  few  small  coins  out  of  the 
Union  Marine  outfit — namely,  to  wit  and  viz:  Eleven  dollars  and  ten 
cents.     ($11.10) 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  substantially  as  follows:  On  Wednesday 
night,  Feb.  2,  as  the  day  goes,  we  visited  some  people  living  in  the  Fowler 
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Apartments  on  Washington  Street.  The  car  stood  on  a  brightly  lighted 
street  from  eight  until  midnight,  and  during  that  time  some  unprincipled 
son  of  a  sea-cook  unscrewed  my  radiator  cap  and  moto-meter  and  beat 
it  with  the  same.  What  I  said  when  I  discovered  the  moto-meter  was  gone 
is  neither  here  nor  there  and  will  not  help  me  to  recover  the  eleven-ten. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  chance  of  your  taking  care  of  this 
loss,  your  new  policy  being  cut  a  little  wider  in  the  bias  and  along  more 
liberal  lines.  Somehow,  when  I  buy  insurance  I  always  discover  that  the 
policy  which  has  been  sold  me  isn  't  exactly  what  I  want  but  that  there 
is  a  new  style  of  policy  just  out  which  makes  protection  a  skinch.  Seeing 
that  I  have  not  run  over  any  more  messenger  boys  or  had  any  wrecks  or 
lost  any  tires,  do  you  think  there  is  a  chance  to  get  your  check  for  eleven- 
ten?  I  have  already  bought  the  stuff — had  to  have  it — and  if  I  waited 
on  you  it  might  be  a  year  or  so.  When  I  am  in  the  market  again,  Volney, 
I  shall  insist  on  the  very  latest  models  of  insurance,  or  kill  the  solicitor. 
With  regards  and  assurances  of  esteem,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Van  Loan. 


Messrs,  Russell  and  Hunt,  General  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : 

Re  432567851  Mrs.  Wilson,  Auto  risk. 
If,  as  you  infer,  our  word  is  as  good  as  a  Turkish  bond  or  some  other 
gilt  edge  security,  you  can  take  it  from  us  that  the  Wilson  Whizz  wagon 
is  worth  the  cover,  altho  the  cover  is  not  enuf  for  the  car,  and  if  you  will, 
you  will  please  send  a  policy  that  will  save  her  from  feeling  too  bad  if  the 
wagon  should  come  to  grief. 

The  auto  is  well  kept  up,  staunch  and  full  of  pep  and  ran  over  a  Jap 
once  and  never  dented  a  fender,  altho  we  understand  that  the  Nipponese 
was  slightly  mussed  up  in  transit. 

Candidly  speaking,  it  is  as  good  as  new,  and  is  probably  fifty  per  cent 
better  as  a  car  than  most  four  year  olds  never  having  had  hard  usage, 
Killing  Japs  being  looked  upon  as  a  pastime  and  not  anything  strenuous. 

It  should  be  a  good  car  in  four  years  more.  So  send  the  policy  and 
we  will  collect  in  due  course  and  remit  when  it  is  a  case  of  haveto  as  usual. 

Very  truly  yours, 

We  Gettem,  Agents. 
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Each  year,  for  lo,  these  many  gone  by, 
I've  added  to  the  treasures  that  I  prize 
A  holder  for  my  pen;  a  match  case  bright; 
A  drinking  cup;  a  compass,  so  that  I 
Might  find,  (if  lost  afar  on  some  dark  night, 
Or  on  the  seas,)  just  where  the  pathway  lies. 

And  note  books,  leather  bound;  how  truly  fine. 

And  pencil,  cozy  in  its  chamois  case. 

The  silver  knives,  with  blades  so  sharp  and  true — 

Quite  like  the  wit  of  him  who  made  them  mine, 

And  calendars,  unique  and  useful,  too, 

Told  off  the  days  as  Time  swept  on  apace. 

Dear  Company  souvenirs  of  the  Christmas  time. 
Dear  welcome  guest  of  each  recurrent  year. 
I  Ve  passed  you  on  to  "  boys ' '  with  faith  sublime, 
With  courage  high,  who  saw  their  duty  clear. 

Perhaps  the  cup,  when  held  to  pallid  lip 
Will  quench  the  thirst  of  one  all  faint  and  worn. 
My  tiny  pencil,  placed  in  trembling  hand 
A  message  trace  on  leaf  from  note  book  torn. 
The  compass  guide  the  fearless  flyer,  who 
Must  mount  and  cleave  the  vaulted  heavens  through. 
And  all  the  rest  will  play  their  parts,  perchance 
On  firing  line,  somewhere  in  la  belle  France. 


The  President — We  will  close  our  evening's  entertainment, 
and  I  think  we  could  not  close  it  in  any  more  appropriate  man- 
ner than  by  singing,  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
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JAMES  K.  HAMILTON 

Born  in  Austin,  Texas,  in  1856. 

Died  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  September  15th,  1917. 

James  K.  Hamilton  began  his  insurance  career  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Parker  and  Hamilton  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  the 
early  eighties,  and  became  Special  Agent  for  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  about  the  year  1892 — holding  that  title 
until  1907,  but  for  some  years  prior  to  the  Conflagration  he  was 
acting  Office  Manager  for  the  North  America  and  Alliance  at  the 
San  Francisco  Office,  and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Department  and  held  that  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  modest  and  unassuming, 
yet  firm  in  his  convictions,  he  stood  for  all  that  was  honest  and 
upright  in  his  chosen  profession.  A  loyal  gentleman — esteemed 
by  all  his  business  associates  and  especially  by  his  office  com- 
panions to  whom  he  was  ever  kind  and  considerate.  He  leaves 
behind  him  a  record  for  faithful  and  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  a 
memory  of  kindly  deeds  performed. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  multitude  of  friends  and  by  this 
Association  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member. 

J.  C.  Johnston, 

B.  J.  Smith, 
Arthur  M.  Broavx. 


JAMES  K.  HAMILTON 

Assistant  Manager,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 


GEORGE  C.  MAIN 
Independent  Adjuster 
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GEORGE  C.  MAIN 

George  C.  Main  was  born  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1865, 
and  passed  away  at  Seattle,  Washington,  October  13,  1917. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  insurance  business  with  his  father  and  brother, 
A.  H.  Main  &  Son,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

He  soon  became  state  agent  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
ISorth  America  in  Minnesota.  He  continued  in  that  position 
until  ill  health  forced  him  to  move  to  Seattle  in  1909,  where  he 
took  up  the  work  of  independent  adjuster. 

He  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  skilled  adjusters 
on  th->  Pacific  Coast. 

He  was  a  most  ardent  worker  for  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Blue  Goose  and  was  elected  to  its  highest  office, 
Most  Loyal  Grand  Gander,  which  position  he  filled  with  honor 
and  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  order. 

Quiet  and  dignified  in  manner,  brief  and  forceful  in  speech, 
just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  honor  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

A  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  true  and  un- 
selfish friend,  in  short,  a  man  among  men,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  sympathy  of 
this  association  is  tendered  to  the  bereaved  companion  and  son. 

T.  H.  Williams, 
J.  E.  Mason, 
George  L.  A.  Lauer. 
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JOHN  TIMOTHY  FOGARTY 

With  sorrow,  the  undersigned,  announce  the  death  of  our  good 
friend  and  business  confrere,  John  Timothy  Fogarty,  who  died 
October  6th,  1917. 

It  is  with  a  particular  sense  of  grief  that  we  must  speak  of 
his  passing,  because  of  his  standing  out  among  many  owing  to 
his  personal  magnetism  and  wonderful  adaptability  for  making 
people  smile. 

John  Timothy  Fogarty  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  June  10th, 
1857. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Fogarty  entered  the  insurance  business  as  special 
agent  for  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company,  Amazon 
Insurance  Company  and  Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

In  January,  1897,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  agents 
for  the  Eoyal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  through  long  and  faithful  service,  was  appointed 
in  1904,  assistant  manager  of  the  Eoyal  and  Queen  Insurance 
Companies,  and  held  this  position  successfully  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

For  those  who  knew  our  jovial  friend,  there  is  no  need  of 
eulogizing  his  sterling  qualities  here,  but  for  the  others,  we  wish 
to  say  that  his  genial  personality  and  keen  business  integrity  will 
be  missed  by  all,  and  his  going  to  the  Great  Beyond,  is  a  loss  to 
the  Insurance  Fraternity. 

Eolla  Y.  Watt, 
F.  M.  Branch, 
H.  P.  Blaxchard. 


JOHN  TIMOTHY  FOGARTY 

Assistant  Manager,  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies 


JOHN  FRANK  DUMAS  CURTIS 

Manager,   Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company 
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JOHST  FRANK  DUMAS  CURTIS 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  passing  of  John 
Frank  Dumas  Curtis,  who  died  May  4th,  1917. 

Although  in  manner  quiet  and  unassuming,  his  generous  na- 
ture showed  in  many  kindly  acts  and  those  who  knew  him  often 
received  the  benefit  of  his  good  advice  and  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1857,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  for  about  forty  years.  He  first  commenced  his  insurance 
career  with  the  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company,  with 
which  concern  he  continued  for  several  years  and  then  associated 
himself  with  the  firm  of  Hutchinson  &  Mann,  which  later  became 
Mann  &  Wilson. 

In  1905  he  was  appointed  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Provi- 
dence-Washington Insurance  Company,  which  position  he  occupied 
successfully  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  paying  tribute  to  his  memory,  it  is  with  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction, because  his  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  friends  and 
business  associates  will  long  be  remembered. 

F.  M.  Branch, 
W.  M.  Speyer, 
A.  T.  Bailey. 
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JOHN  SCOTT  WILSON 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  our 
fellow  member,  John  Scott  Wilson,  who  died  in  San  Francisco 
on  February  10th,  1918. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  at  Galena,  Illinois,  on  April  16th,  1849, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  as  an  insurance 
broker. 

He  was  identified  with  the  fire  insurance  business  in  San 
Francisco,  for  many  years,  being  a  member  of  the  old  firm  of 
Hutchinson  &  Mann,  which  was  later  changed  to  that  of  Mann 
&  Wilson,  who  were  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the 
Lancashire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  New  York  Underwriters 
Agency. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  State  of  California,  and  a  member 
of  a  very  old  and  prominent  family,  his  father,  Samuel  M. 
Wilson,  having  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
in  his  time. 

John  Scott  Wilson  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  loyal  to 
every  trust  and  beloved  by  his  many  friends,  who  will  miss§  his 
genial  personality  and  keen  wit,  which  was  so  often  the  cause 
of  enjoyment  to  his  associates. 

F.  M.  Branch, 
J.  B.  Levison, 

E.    T.    XlEBLIXG. 


JOHN  SCOTT  WILSON 


"£     ^     J 


LEWIS  BURNES  ROGERS 
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LEWIS  BURNES  ROGERS 

The  passing  of  a  Western  Pioneer  is  a  sorrowful  event  in  our 
ranks.  Lewis  Burnes  Rogers  was  a  typical  character  of  the 
early  days — fearless,  forceful  and  energetic.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
born  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  July  10,  1857,  and  passed  over  the 
divide  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  22,  1917.  His  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  killed  in  the  first 
engagement,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  year  old  son. 

The  reminiscences  of  our  beloved  member  as  to  early  impres- 
sions, the  searching  for  his  father 's  body  on  the  battlefields, 
the  school  days  and  preparedness  of  life 's  work  in  the  early 
days  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
vicissitudes  of  insurance  trips  by  stage  and  muleback,  and  the 
courtship  of  his  estimable  wife,  all  had  a  western  pungency 
as  pleasing  as  the  street  rivulets  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  as 
enduring  as  the  breezes  from  off  the  nearby  Wasatch  Range. 
Salt  Lake  City  was  the  home  of  Lewis  Burnes  Rogers  and  from 
that  City  he  represented  the  Dornin  insurance  interests  for  over 
thirty-three  years — a  full  life-time.  His  associates,  neighbors 
and  friends  knew  him  as  an  upright  capable  man,  true  to  his 
friends  and  a  well  wisher  of  mankind. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  and  in  the  performance  of  his 
obligations  he  made  and  cemented  lasting  friendships  through- 
out the  radius  of  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  parts  of 
California — the   States  within   his  jurisdiction. 

We  miss  him,  and  so  as  the  uplifting  vision  of  the  skyline 
range  obliterates  his  personality,  we  bare  our  heads  and  wish 
God  7s  speed,  silently  retracting  our  steps  on  the  canyon  side 
waiting  our  turn  at  the  skyline  divide. 

George  W.  Dornin, 
J.  Hunter  Harrison, 
George  O.  Smith. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  UNDER- 
WRITERS '  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  FROM  1877 
TO  1918  INCLUSIVE. 

A 

TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Actuarial   Bureau,   Work   of   the W.  A.  Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A   Few   Suggestions   to   the   Washington H.    L.    Granger  1906 

"             From   the  Viewpoint   of   An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When   Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs? B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

and   Appraisers    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

"              Fire  Losses   as   a  Business Henry  Hall  1910 

"             Grain   Field  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1901 

11             Losses     Wm.   Sexton  1897 

11             Lumber  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1908 

Adjustment    of    Loss    by    Fire    on    Shipboard,    Under    a 

Marine   Policy    John  A.   Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before  Loss L.    B.    Edwards  1892 

Merchandising  and  Handling  of  Salvage.  ...  G.   C.   Main  1912 
11              Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and  Without 

Books    F.   J.    Alex  Mayer  1905 

11             of  Partial  Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip — A  Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert   Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor  Boat,   Where  Fire  and  Marine   Poli- 
cies Contribute J.  Hunter  Harrison  1914 

Small  Loss    W.  H.  Gibbons  1897 

"  Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management  of  Fire 

Loss     W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'   Improvements    T.  C.   Shankland  1911 

Alaska  and  Its  Development    (Illustrated) Percy  J.   Perry  1917 

Alaska   Fish   Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Arson  Activities    Hon.  Walter  Evans         1918 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.   A.   Thornton  1917 

Association — The  Individual  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From.D.  M.  McVean  1896 

Automobile  Insurance    Wm.   M.    Klinger  1914 

Automobile    Insurance,    Development   of C.   R.   Stone  1916 

B 

Benzine — The  Peril  of  Using  in  Canning  Establishments.  .  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board — Value  of  the  to  the  Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler  Risks — The.      In   Special  Hazards J.    D.    Maxwell  1892 
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TITLE                                                                                          AUTHOR  YEAR 

Brain  Work  in  our  Profession R.    C.   Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of   Trust A.  R.  Gunnison  1891 

British     Columbia      Stationary     Policy     and     Adjustment 

Thereunder Geo.   C.   Main  1914 

British   Insurance   Organizations,    Early John  M.   Mendell  1918 

Broker — As   a   Claim  Agent R.  V.  Watt  1886 

Building  Construction  and  Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann  1909 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland  1915 

Building  Losses  for  Beginners A.  F.   Sewell  1905 

Buildings  in   Course  of  Construction — The  Insurer's  Lia- 
bility on    B.  Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,  Modern — Estimating  the  Cost  of G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch  Grass  and  Sage  Brush J.  W.   Gunn  1901 

Bureau  of  Investigation J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.  P.  Fabj  1894 

Burglary  Insurance A.  C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts.  .F.   C.    Staniford  1909 

0 

California    Legislature   of    1915    Affecting   Fire    Insurance 

Interests A.  J.   Coogan  1915 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Cancellation  Clause    B.    Faymonville  1899 

Cancellation — Short  Rate    R.   H.   Delafield  1903 

Canada  Ins.  Act,   Amendments  to  the  Dominion  of John   L   Noble  1918 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in.  .W.  J.   Landers  1883 

Celebrated   Case,    A H.   M.   Grant  1890 

Character    in   Business R.  W.  Osborn  1915 

Class  "A"  Buildings — The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.   M.   Robertson  1907 

Class    "A"    Construction W.  J.   Miller  1907 

Classification     G.   W.   Dornin  1885 

"               by  Pacific  Union Franklin  Bangs  1894 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.   A.   Brumsey  1882 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.    P.   Clark  1886 

F.   H.   Carey  1893 

— The  Use  of Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

Collections H.    P.    Blanchard  1910 

Grayson  Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In   the   Profession John   Scott  Wilson  1887 

Common   Fire   Hazards,    Inspection T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Compact   and  Its   Functions — The D.  A.   Spencer  1893 

Compacts — Are   They   Desirable? Edward   Brown  1889 

"              Use   and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter  1894 

Compensation   and  Liability  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Competition     L.  A.  Wright  1897 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Confession  of  a  Firebug J.   T.    Stealey 

Conflagration — Some   Lessons  of  the,   and  a   Prophecy ...  F.  J.   Devlin 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The,    and    Co-Insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.   K.   Belden 

Conflagration  Hazard,   The,   of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford 

Conflagrations — California,    Climatically    Considered E.   W.   Carpenter 

Construction,    Inspection   and   Certificates Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Contingent    Profits   to    Local   Agents Edward  E.   Potter 

Contracts,    Special    Anon 

Co-operation     C.   C.   Hine 

McClure  Kelly 

"  A.  M.   Brown 

Co-operation — Practical    Benefits    of Geo.   Easton 

Cotton      M.   J.   Troy 

Cotton    Industry    in    California — Its    Treatment   From    An 

Underwriter's  Standpoint    McClure  Kelly 

Counter    Business    A.  R.  Grim 

Credit   System   in   Fire   Underwriting A.    R.    Gunnison 

Cuba,    Insurance    in E.G.  Manton 

D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.    McD.    Spencer 

Depreciation   and  Discount — The   Ethical   Shading  of....  Peter    Outcalt 

Development  of   Automobile   Insurance C.   R.    Stone 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.  G.  Argall 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.  J.  Nichols 

Does   It   Pay  ? A.  J.  Wetzlar 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens 

— The   Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Electric  Association — The  Underwriters'   International.  ..  G.   P.   Lowe 
Electric  Companies — Liability  of  to  Insurance  Companies 

for   Fires   Resulting  from   Electric   Wires T.  C.  Van  Ness 

Electric    Light — Fire    Hazard    of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"  "        and    Power    Plant G.  P.  Lowe 

Electric    Service  from   Trolley   Lines W.  S.  DuVal 

Electric   Station   Risks,    Concerning G.    P.    Lowe 

Electric   Stations   as   Insurance   Risks G.   P.   Lowe 

Electrical    Hazard,     Common M.   E.  Cheney 

Imposters   and   How  to   Suppress   Them G.   P.   Lowe 

11  Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.   A.   R.   Heuer 

"  Inspections   from  the    Special  Agent's   Point   of 

View W.   E.   Hughes 

Electricity — The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe 

11 Prof.  C.  L.  Cory 


YEAR 
1916 
1907 
1906 
1890 
1913 
1891 
1914 
1913 
1894 
1883 
1916 
1896 
1890 
1915 

1912 
1896 
1889 
1915 


1904 
1899 
1890 
1916 
1900 
1915 
1887 


1909 
1893 
1894 

1891 
1882 
1895 
1902 
1900 
1893 
1912 
1893 
1907 

1906 
1892 
1904 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Errors,    Professional    Peter  Outcalt  1892 

Ethical    Considerations,     Some W.    Irving  1913 

Ethics   in   Our   Business R.  V.  Watt  1891 

"        of    Our    Professions.       Are    They    an    Evanescent 

Sentiment  ?    C.  F.   McClellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,  Five  Per  Cent C.   O.   Scott  1903 

Expense  Ratio,   Cause  of  Apparently  High C.  F.  Mullins  1913 


Facts    vs.    Figures W.  J.  Dutton  1898 

Fidelity   and   Surety   Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing  An   Insurance   Company Wm.  Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire   and   Marine   Policies,    Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,   The  Ideal  in J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention,    Portland's   First  Year Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.   B.   Honeyman  1907 

"            The,    of    San   Francisco H.   McD.    Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department  and  Water   Supply C.    P.    Farnfield  1884 

Wm.    Sexton  1883 

Geo.   D.   Dornin  1877 

"               "               "            "             "       Edward  Brown  1885 

11               "             The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire  Hazards,    Little F.   H.    Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire    Insurance    on    the    Properties    and    Liabilities    of    a 

Railroad    Ernest    B.    Boyd  1915 

Fire   Insurance   and  the   Community D.  A.   Spencer  1913 

as   a  Collateral,  The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

"             "             Corner    Stones    of C.   I.   Hitchcock  1909 

"             "             Literature,    The   Choice  of Herbert  Folger  1898 

"             "             Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

"             "             Upon   the    Continent    of    Europe V.    G.    Gollmick  1912 

Fire    Marshal — Duties    of Chas.  Towe  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols     C.   A.   Laton  1892 

"            "           Calvert  Meade  1900 

"      Prevention  Committee,   A  Plea  for N.  B.  Whitely  1903 

"               "             Day   and   Insurance.      Why  Not? H.  E.  Dunn  1912 

Work    F.   G.  Ainley  1914 

"      Protection    J.   H.   Morrow  1913 

Jay  W.    Stevens  1918 

"      Underwriters     Inspection     Bureau     of     the     Pacific 

Coast,  The  Work  of W.  R.  Roberts  1911 

41      Underwriting — Art   in    G.   Brown  1901 

The    Practice    of Young  E.  Allison  1898 
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TITLE 


AUTHOR 


Fire   Waste — A   Personal  Responsibility E.   C.   Morgan 

"  "        and    Its    Prevention Harry  L.   Simpson 

Fire,   Water  and   Smoke,    The   Effect  of   On   a   Dry   Goods 

Stock     C.   E.   Allan 

Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco — My  Early 

Experience   and   Recollection   of S.    R.   Weed 

"        and  Their  Causes Wm.    Sexton 

11        Large — in   American   Cities Herbert  Folger 

First    Steps     : Wm.  Maris 

Fish    Canneries,    Alaska Walter  P.  Porep 

Flour — A  Lot  of H.  M.  Grant 

Forest  Fires Percy  J.   Perry 

Forms     of    Policies Anon 

Forms   and  Policies E.  E.  Potter 

"        C.  Mason  Kinne 

11       Wm.   Sexton 

11        Faulty — A   Few   Familiar T.  D.  Boardman 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson 

Fraud,   Misrepresentation    and   Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell 

Friendships,   Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.   J.    Smith 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint Henry   S.   Manheim 

G 

Garage,  The — With  Suggestions  for  Its  Construction  and 

Maintenance J.  H.  Morrow 

Garnishment     H.  A.  Thornton 

Garnishments    W.   S.   Goodfellow 

Before    Proofs    V.   C.  Driffield 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's    Stand- 
point    A.  F.  Sewell 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.  W.   Fenn 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.    Sexton 

"  "      W.  H.  Lowden 

11  "      Calvert   Meade 

"      V.  C.  Driffield 

"      F.   G.   Argall 

"        Fires    F.   L.   Emerick 


YEAR 
1912 
1917 

1912 

1908 
1888 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1900 
1913 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1891 
1915 


1912 
1914 
1898 
1892 
1915 

1893 
1887 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1918 


H 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture  Theater Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.  C.   Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements   of  Rating Edward  Brown  1880 

Ship    Building     W.   T.   Burwell  1918 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.   W.   Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as   a  Fire  Hazard A.  L.  Thompson  1897 

How  to   Advertise Calvert  Meade  1886 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

I 

Ills  We  Have,   The W.  J.  Dutton 

Illumination,   Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.  P.  Lowe 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.  K.  Drew- 
Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman 

Inspection     T.  C.   Shankland 

Grayson  Dutton 

Systematic,    Its   Aims,   Methods   and  Results.  .  F.  H.   Porter 

Saw-Mill    A.  W.  Whitmer 

Inspections Edward  Niles 

Lee  McKenzie 

J.  H.  Morrow 

Instinct  in   Underwriting A.   S.  Murray 

Insurable  Interest    : F.   B.   Kellam 

J.  D.   Bailey 

F.  W.   Sweet 

T.   H.  Williams 

of   a   Bailee,   The F.  B.  Kellam 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,  Practical W.  T.  Burwell 

Inspections,    Common    Fire    Hazards T.   H.  Williams 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood 

Insurance   Business,  Present-day  Phase  of  Fire Frank  Lock 

Insurance   in  Asiatic   Countries W.  D.  Graham 

Insurance  in   Cuba E.G.  Manton 

Insurance   and  the   Press John   Scott  Wilson 

Insurance   Legislation    Geo.   W.   Cartwright 

Press,   The    John  C.  Piver 

"  Brokers'   Association    D.    A.    Spencer 

"  Contract,   Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.   Van  Ness 

11  Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby 

"  Education  and  Institute  Work D.  N.  Handy 

"  in   California,    History  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"  Library,    The    Maude  E.  Inch 

"  Profession  of,  and  the  Man  it  Needs J.   H.   Schively 

"  Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.    G.    Heifner 

"  Commissioner's   Experience    Hon.   Harvey  Wells 

"  vs.  Underwriting Edward  Brown 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger 

Interior  Wiring CM.  Goddard 

K 

Kinne  Rule,  The Wm.    Sexton 

Know    Thyself .  . Geo.  H.  Tyson 

L 

Law,  The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to  an  Insurance  Man.  .  .  .Chester  Deering 
Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An  Attorney 


YEAR 

1891 
1892 
1908 
1895 
1902 
1903 
1893 
1905 
1895 
1906 
1896 
1890 
1915 
1880 
1894 
1911 
1905 
1917 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1890 
1917 
1913 
1910 
1883 
1899 
1913 
1884 
1913 
1918 
1899 
1918 
1894 
1904 
1894 


1914 

1890 


1898 
1908 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.F.Houghton  1879 

Edward   Brown  1877 

Edward    Brown  1878 

A.  D.  Smith  1882 

T.  A.  Mitchell  1883 

L.  B.  Edwards  1884 

"               "             "         L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Legislative   Indigestion    Percy  V.  Long  1917 

Liability  and  Compensation  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.    Sexton  1902 

Lines — Theory   of    F.    G.    Argall  1895 

"     Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney       1905 

"     W.  H.  Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.  B.   Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a.  .  .Walter  P.  Porep  1913 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

"      Agents,    From   a   Standpoint M.   R.   Hook  1887 

11             "      The  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager Arthur  M.  Brown  1914 

"     the  Viewpoint  of  the  Special  Agent.  .Geo.   C.   Codding  1914 

Local  Agents    Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 

Wm.    Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

T.  E.   Pope  1883 

W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

H.  M.  Grant  1885 

A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.  S.  Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  1909 

"        and   Adjustments    R.  A.  Luke  1898 

"        By    a    Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local   Board   Business — A   Plea   for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

Organization    H.  M.  Grant  1897 

"       Boards  and  State  Associations — The  Relation  of  to 

the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.   Stephens  1912 

Local  Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of.  .  G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward J.    H.    DeVeuve  1892 

Forward    H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose  Adjustments Thos.    H.   Anderson  1916 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in.  .H.  M.  Grant  1891 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 
Losses — Settlement    of   Under   Policies   of   General   Insur- 
ance      F.  B.  Kellam 

Losses   and  Adjustments L.  L.   Bromwell 

G.  W.   Spencer 

Geo.  D.  Dornin 

Wm,   Sexton 

J.  R.  Garniss 

Z.  P.   Clark 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

T.  W.  Fenn 

W.   P.   Thomas 

C.  P.  Ferry 

A.  J.  Wetzlar 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

W.  H.  Lowden 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.   W.   Thornton 

11        Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.   Field 

"        Losses — Adjusting    Wm.  Sexton 


M 


Managers — The  Assistant    

Machinery     , 

Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives 

Management    of    Fire    Loss    Adjustments- 

in  the    

Manager — Local  Agent,    Special  Agent.  .  , 


.W.  H.  Bagley 
.  E.  W.  Carpenter 
.Wei don  D.  Whelan 


-Some    Mistakes 


Manners    and    Mannerisms 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of.  . 

Market   Value   Losses 

Measure   of   Damage 

Methods  and  Results 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method 

Milk  Products,  The  Manufacture  of 

Mind  Our  Own  Business 

Mining   Plants    

Modern  Map  Methods 

Motion   Picture  Machines 

Mortgagees'   Interest    

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of 

Myths   and  Paradoxes   of   Insurance 


.  W.   L.   Chalmers 
.  A.    Freshone 
.Geo.   C.  Codding 
.  Wm.    Sexton 
.  W.   H.   Lowden 
.  Calvert  Meade 
.T.  H.  Williams 
.H.  W.  Fores 
.J.  A.  Faymonville 
.  Douglas   Parker 
.  Wm.    Sexton 
.Jerome   B   Walden 
.Henry  J.  Morrison 
.W.  E.  Hughes 
.L.   Beck 

.Claude  W.  Mitchell 
.Wm.   Deans 


YEAR 

1901 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1906 
1903 
1908 


1898 
1883 
1916 

1897 
1914 
1914 
1906 
1891 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1918 
1893 
1918 
1916 
1911 
1880 
1915 
1918 


N 

National  Board  Classification T.  H.  Williams 

Need  of  the  Hour,   The Herbert  Folger 

Newspaper   Press   and   Its   Treatment   of   Insurance   Ques- 
tions     F.  W.  Ballard 


1915 
1900 


1884 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.  W.  Thornton  1896 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The T.   C.  Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,  The W.    P.   Abel  1907 

Nosin'  Round Wm.   Maris  1896 

Now   and   Then Stephen  D.  Ives  1891 


Observations Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office  System   .......... A.  C.  Thornton  1897 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield  1895 

Our  Extravagance T.  H.  Williams  1916 

Over  Insurance    Chas.  Towe  1895 


Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the W.  F.  Howarth  1911 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Past  Pleasures  vs.   Present  Comfort A.  R.   Gunnison  1892 

Penitent   Brother,    Our Bruce  B.   Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.   Gibbons  1899 

Its   Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn  1889 

Philippines Herbert   L.   Callon  1915 

Plate    Glass    Insurance J.  R.  Hillman  1895 

Pleasures  of  Being  in  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Policy  of  Insurance — Should   It   Be   a   Contract  of  Abso- 
lute Indemnity ?    Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy — Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

"     — The  Written   Part   of  the Edward    Brown  1892 

"  Forms — Ancient  and  Modern A.  R.   Gunnison  1897 

Policy  Forms,  Jokers  in W.  H.  Gibbons  1915 

Policies — Forms    of B.    Faymonville  1885 

" W.  L.  Chalmers  1886 

" J.   M.   Thompson  1886 

" J.  D.   Bailey  1881 

11 W.  L.   Chalmers  1883 

" Geo.  Easton  1884 

" W.  J.  Landers  1877 

" W.  J.  Landers  1878 

Popular   Ignorance   in   re   the   Theory   of   Fire   Insurance 

and  the   Policy   Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Potash    Industry    F.   J.   Perry  1918 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire  Prevention Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Press,   The — As   an   Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield  1894 
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Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton 

Profit — Insurance     George   E.   Townsend 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville 

"      T.  H.  Williams 

Progress   in   the   Wrong  Direction Sam  R.  Weed 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.   W.   Osborn 

Publicity Washington  Irving 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons 

Q 

Quartz  Mill  Hazards W.  W.  Hanscom 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Committee    on 

Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange 

R 

Rate— Is  the,  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger 

Rate   Making    J.   V.    Spear 

"       Rub,   The    Guy  Francis 

11       Wars   and  the   Remedy F.  C.  H.  Robins 

Rates   and   Lines A.  A.  Andre 

11       Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter 

11       of    Fire    Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for    the 
Company.      Why  ?      Cost  of  Fire  Insurance — The 

Too  High  to  the  People.     Why  ? Wm.   Sexton 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin 

"  Schedule W.  J.  Landers 

"  Schedules,   Here  and  Elsewhere Geo.  K.  Harris 

Rebate   Evil    J.  L.  Fuller 

Reinforced    Concrete,    Buildings    of Prof.   C.  Derleth,  Jr. 

Re-insurance     Thos.  H.  Anderson 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.  M.   Speyer 

Reinsurance    General — Settlement    of    Losses    Under    Poli- 
cies   of    F.    B.   Kellam 

Relation   of   Insurance   to   Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use    and    Occupancy    and   Profit    Insur- 
ance      C.  C.  Kinney 

Replacement,    Manufacturers'   Cost  of Wm.  Maris 

Requirements   of   the   Times F.   G.  Argall 

Retrospective,    A J.  P.  Moore 

"  L.  L.  Bromwell 

Risks    on    Outside    Buildings A.  A.  Andre 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger 

Round    and   Round Geo.  F.   Grant 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.  Stealey 

s 

Salary   Solicitor   System   in   San  Francisco R.   C.  Medcraft 

Salvaging    Merchandise    Damaged    by    Fire,     Water     and 

Smoke     David  Isaacs 


YEAR 
1909 
1918 
1888 
1913 
1915 
1907 
1909 
1901 

1882 
1910 

1904 
1911 
1899 
1914 
1893 
1910 


1909 
1900 
1906 
1917 
1902 
1910 
1915 
1901 

1901 
1916 

1910 
1904 
1896 
1913 
1897 
1897 
1902 
1900 
1916 

1399 
1911 


PAPERS  READ— 1877  TO  1918 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

San   Francisco  Disaster,   The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,   The    C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,   Universal  Causes  of W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,   Our  Present,  The   Practical  Application  of.  ...H.  E.  Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating    Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,   or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinne  1883 

Scientific     Bookkeeping     and     the     Adjustment     of     Book 

Losses,   With   and  Without   Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill   Question,    Some  Remarks  on  the L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills    F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards W.   T.   Burwell  1918 

Short   Rate   Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction   of  Wood F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wm.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Sparks    and    Spray. W.   J.   Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

The,   From   a   Local's   Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

"        From   the   Viewpoint   of  the Geo.    C.    Codding  1914 

What  the,   Requires  From  the  Office A.   R.  Grim  1897 

"        The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"    Hugh  Craig  1895 

"    Whitney  Palache  1895 

"    Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

11       Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.  Cunningham  1908 

"       Agent   in    His   Various   Relations H.  B.  Tickner  1917 

"       Agents    Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.   P.   Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"       and  Their  Relation  to  the  Management.  .  .J.   B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous    Combustion     C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.   E.  O'Neill  1908 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,    The  Value   of   the W.   S.  Davis  1898 

Equipment,    The    Installation    of G.   A.   R.   Heuer  1911 

Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.    M.    Brown  1903 

"             Inspection    G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"      California T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Agents  Associations  Local,  Value  to  the  Companies.  John   F.   Lyon  1918 
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State   Fire   Insurance    McKee    Sherrard 

State   Supervision — Federal   Supervision C.  R.  Harold 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various   States V.  C.  Driffield 

Sub-Agents,   Commissions  and  Compensations  to W.  J.  Callingham 

Subrogation    S.  G.  Williams 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering 

A  Few Y.  C.  Driffield 

of   a    Newspaper   Man H.   H.   Bigelow 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator 

Statistics     Geo.  W.  Spencer 

A.  D.  Smith 

E.  W.  Carpenter 

A.  P.  Flint 

O.   H.   Cole 

Statistics    CD.  Haven 

W.  H.  Lowden 

The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith 

Pacific   Coast    W.  H.  Lowden 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn 

Value  of B.  J.    Smith 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,   and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey 

T 

Talk,  A F.  J.  Devlin 

Tariff   Associations — The   Growth   of Herbert  Folger 

Taxation Herbert  H.  Brown 

Tenants   Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.   Shankland 

Texas     J.  V.  Spear 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It J.  H.  Schively 

Theater  Hazard,  The W.  S.  DuVal 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man Edward  Xiles 

Threshing  Machines — Growing   Grain  Fires Frank  L.   Emerick 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.  C.  Piatt 

u 

Underwriting  by   Schedule Edwin   Parrish 

Underwriters'    Laboratories   Incorporated    Geo.  M.  Robertson 

"  Pilgrimage Franz   Jacoby 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus,   Their  Values.  .  .  .  A.  W.  Ross 

Underwriting  as   an  Exact   Science W.  E.  DuVal 

"  The   Agnostic   Element   of A.    S.    Sewell 

"  Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present. Adam  Gilliland 

Underwriting    From    a    Legal    Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin 

"  "       "   Local    Agent's    Standpoint W.  T.  Broderick 

"  Usages  of A.  R.  Gunnison 


YEAR 
1916 
1911 
1902 

1889 

1881 

1903 

1908 

1906 

1896 

1915 

1877 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1885 

1897 

1888 

1888 

1904 

1894  . 

1900 

1906 


1896 
1892 
1915 
1911 
1902 
1916 
1904 
1896 
1918 
1888 


1916 
1910 
1900 
1912 
1899 
1898 
1907 
1884 
1883 
1882 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  P.  Keene 

Uniform  Forms    H.  L.  A.  Bates 

Universal   Causes  of   Saw-mill  Fires W.  M.  Patterson 

Universal    Schedule,    Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific    Coast 

Risks     Herbert  Folger 

University   Works    in    Insurance Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney 

Unprofitable   Classes    Members 

"  •  •  •  • Frank  E.  Stone 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast Geo.  T.   Townsend 

V 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.   H.   Bigelow. 

w 

Waiver   and   Estoppel Peter  Winne 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,  Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols 

Waiver,    The    Doctrine    of    as    Relates   to   the    Adjustment 

of  Fire  Losses R.  T.  Archer 

Wanderings    E.G.   Sprowl 

Want,   The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey 

Washington   Laws    W.  W.  Hindman 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde 

Waterworks   for   Fire   Protection R.  B.  Mathews 

Whaling  Industry  of  the   Pacific John  L.  Noble 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.   Grant 

What  Will   the   Harvest   Be  ? J.   F.   Edmonds 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Cams  Driffield 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield 

"       Problem,  The  Association Calvert  Meade 

Wiring — Interior CM.  Goddard 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes 

Wood,   Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 


YEAR 
1913 
1917 
1915 

1893 
1904 
1915 
1917 
1916 


1893 


1885 
1915 

1909 
1890 
1901 
1914 
1907 
1913 
1917 
1892 
1902 
1894 
1890 
1915 
1901 
1899 
1894 
1901 
1903 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Organized  February   23,   1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.   D.,   General  Agent,   Union   Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,   E.  T.,   General  Agent,   California   Insurance   Co. 
*Bigelow,    H.    H.,    General   Agent,    Home   Mutual   Insurance   Co. 

Brush,   R.   G.,    City  Agent,    State   Investment   &   Insurance   Co. 
*Brown,   Edw.,   General  Agent,   Faneuil   Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance   Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,   Special  Agent,   Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
^Bryant,  A.  J.,   President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham.  Wm.   J.,    General  Agent,   Royal  Canadian   Insurance   Co. 
*Clark,   Z.   P.,   Agent,    German-American   Insurance   Co. 
*Dick,    B.   C,   Agent,   Kansas   Insurance   Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,    Wm.,    Special   Agent,    State    Investment   Insurance    Co. 
*Dornin,    Geo.   D.,    Secretary,   Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
*Garniss,    J.   R.,    Adjuster. 

*Grant,   Geo.  F.,   Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,   Special  Agent,   Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,   J.  W.,   Agent,    Scottish   Commercial   Insurance   Co. 
*Houghton,   J.  F.,   President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

*Landers,  Wm.  J.,   Manager,   San  Francisco  Agency,   Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 
*Macdonald,   William,   Surveyor,   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,   General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Potter,   E.   E.,  of  Potter,   Jacobs  &  Easton,   General  Agents. 

*  Sexton,  Wm.,   Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

*  Smith,   A.  D.,   General  Agent,  Northwestern,   Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance   Cos. 

*  Smith,   Henry,    Special  Agent,    Liverpool  &   London   &   Globe   Insurance   Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,   Special  Agent,   Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

*  Spencer,   Geo.   W.,    Special  Agent  -Etna   Insurance   Co. 

*  Staples,   J.  W.,   Adjuster. 

*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List    of    Officers    and    Committees    of   the    Fire   Underwriters'    Association    of   the 


Pacific    since    organization: 
Year  President 

1876  *Benjamin  F.   Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *  Augustus    P.    Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.   Hopkins 

1880  *Geo.   W.   Spencer  ' 

1881  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1882  *George   F.    Grant 

1883  *E.   W.   Carpenter 

1884  *William    Sexton 

1885  *C.   Mason  Kinne 

1886  *Zenas   P.   Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.    L.    Chalmers 

1889  L.    B.    Edwards 

1890  Bernard   Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.   H.   Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.   Grant 

1893  *  Stephen   D.   Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.    Cams   Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Lonis  Weinmann 

1899  *Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.   Gibbons 

1903  Whitney   Palache 

1904  Jacob   L.   Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.    B.    Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.  Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.   Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.  H.  Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Walter  P.   Porep 

1917  Edwin   Parrish 


Vice-President 
*Henry    H.    Bigelow 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

*  Edward   Brown 

*  Andrew   D.    Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*William    Sexton 
*C.   Mason   Kinne 
*Zenas  P.  Clark 
*John  W.    Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 
*Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.   H.   Lowden 

Henry   M.    Grant 

*  Stephen  D.   Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.   Carus   Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Louis   Weinmann 

*  Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney   Palache 
Jacob   L.   Fuller 
A.  W.   Thornton 
F.  B.   Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.   Gunn 
Adam   Gilliland 
Frank  C.   Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.   H.   Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
Walter  P.   Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 

G.  A.   R.  Heuer 


Secretary-Treasurer 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 
*C.  P.  Farnfield 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 
*  Robert  H.  Naunton 

Bernard   Faymonville 

Bernard   Faymonville 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 

George  H.  Tyson 
*Edward  Niles 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

Louis   Weinmann 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 


r  Deceased. 
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1876  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1877  *Edward   Brown 

1878  *  Andrew  D.   Smith 

1879  *  Augustus    P.    Flint 

1880  *George  F.   Grant 

1881  *George  W.  Spencer 

1882  Thomas  E.  Pope 

1883  *George  F.  Grant 

1884  *George  F.   Grant 

1885  *George  F.  Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

1887  *H.  K.  Belden 

1888  *W.   J.   Callingham 

1889  Bernard    Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred    Stillman       . 

1893  V.  Cams  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1897  *Frank   G.    Argall 

1898  Whitney  Palache 

1899  *John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *  Edward  Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney  Palache 

1905  J.   L.   Fuller 

1906  A.   W.   Thornton 

1907  F.   B.   Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 


*  James  R.    Garniss 
*William  J.  Landers 
*01iver  H.  Cole 
*William   Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  George  F.  Ashton 

*  George  F.  Ashton 
George  C.  Pratt 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*  George  Easton 

*  George  Easton 

*  George  Easton 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 

*  Edward  Niles 
*Wm.  H.  Bagley 
*Alfred  R.   Grim 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Rolla  V.   Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.   Gibbons 
*John   W.    Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 


*  George  F.   Grant 

*  Andrew  D.  Smith 

*  George  W.   Spencer 

*  Albert  R.  Gunnison 

*  Oliver   H.    Cole 
*C.   Mason   Kinne 
*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 

Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

*Henry  K.   Belden 
Henry  M.   Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.  Carus  Driffield 

*William  Sexton 
Jas.  H.  De  Veuve 
John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney  Palache 
Robert  P.  Fabj 
Leslie   A.   Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.   Osborn 

*William   Sexton 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.   Dornin 
W.    H.    Gibbons 
George  W.   Dornin 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Herbert   Folger 
Herbert   Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.  H.   Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

*William   Sexton 

*John  W.   Gunn 


Deceased. 
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1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1913  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1914  T.  H.  Williams 

1915  R.   C.   Medcraft 

1916  H.    P.    Blanchard 

1917  A.   M.   Brown 

1918  Walter  P.   Porep 


F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 
T.  H.  Williams 
*William   Sexton 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
F.  C.  Staniford 
W.  Irving 
Louis   Weinmann 
Washington   Irving 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
R.  W.   Osborn 
J.   L.   Fuller 


Herbert   Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.   L.  Fuller 
A.  M.   Brown 
Adam   Gilliland 
Herbert  Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.  L.  Fuller 
F.   B.    Kellam 
F.  J.  Devlin 
Walter  P.   Porep 
R.   C.   Medcraft 
Edwin   Parrish 


*  Deceased. 
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CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


*  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charlee  Mason  Kinne,   Editor 

*  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin   W.   Carpenter,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George   F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant, 
*George  F.   Grant, 

*  George  F.   Grant, 

*  George  F.    Grant. 

*  George  F.    Grant, 

*  George   F.    Grant. 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A. 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A. 


*Wm.   Macdonald,   Associate  Editor. 
*G.   F.   Grant,   Associate  Editor 


*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 


Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 
Editor 


*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
C.  Thornton,   Associate  Editors 
C.   Thornton,   Associate  Editors 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton,   Associate   Editors 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton,   Associate   Editors 
A.   C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.   R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 


A.   C.  Thornton   and   G. 

A.   C.  Thornton   and   G. 

A.   C.  Thornton   and   G. 

A.   C.  Thornton   and   G. 


A.   C.   Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 


DINNER  COMMITTEE. 


t* George  W.  Spencer 

1908  *  George  W.   Spencer 

1909  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1910  Dixwell  Hewitt 

1911  H.  P.   Blanchard 

1912  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1913  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1914  W.   O.   Wayman 

1915  W.   O.   Wayman 

1916  F.   M.   Branch 

1917  A.   M.   Brown 


*Deceased. 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 


*George  F.  Grant 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
*E.  C.  Morrison 
W.  B.  Hopkins 
W.   O.   Wayman 
W.   O.   Wayman 
W.   O.  Wayman 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.   M.   Branch 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
A.   W.   Thornton 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


Company 


Agnew,   F  J 
Alberti,   Geo  F 
Alverson,  W  W 
Allan,   C  E 
Allen,   Harvey  A 
Allyn,   Frank 
Anderson,  A  C 
Anderson,   C.   H. 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Ankele,  J  H 
Archer,  R  T 
Atkins,  F  E 
Austin,  J  E 
Avery,   F  M 

Bailey,  A  E 
Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,   O  D 
Banks,  J  H 
Barraud,   Wm  K 
Barry,  D  A 
Barsotti,  C  L 
Bates,  H  L  A 
Benner,  Harry 
Berdan,  W  S 
B  illeter,  W.  A 
Bishop,   J  O 
Blanchard,   H  P 
Bliss,  Walter  E 
Boyd,  R  T 
Boyce,  J  A 
Boyer,  L  M 
Brainard,   L  N 
Branch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
Briggs,   W  R 
Brodie,   E  M 
Brooks,   Geo  W 
Broomell,   B   B 
Brown,  Arthur  M 
Brown,   Frank  A 
Brown,  H  H 
Brown,   K  M 
Brown,   W  L 


1904 
1918 
1898 
1910 
1918 
1918 
1911 
1905 
1915 
1898 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1908 


330   California   st   S   F 
100   Sansome  st   S  F 
226   Bush   st   S  F 
1031  Her  Exchange  S  F 
324   Pine  st   S  F 
Mehlhorn  bldg  Seattle 
341  Sansome  st  S  F 
Collins  Bid  Seattle  Wash 
444  California  st  S  F 
350  Sansome  st  S  F 
Security  Bid  Los  Angeles 
409   Selling  Bid  Portland 
709  2nd  av  Seattle  Wash 
242  Sansome  st  S  F 


1897  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle  Wash 
1913  230    Sansome   st    S   F 
1913  334  Pine  st  S  F 

1907  Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 
1918  Mer  Exch  Bldg   S   F 
1916  Called  to  the  Colors 

1911  242   Sansome  st  S  F 
1890  231  Pine  st  S  F 

1898  210  Sansome  st  S  F 
1918  244   Pine  st   S  F 
1918  333   California  st   S  F 
1918  222   Sansome  st   S  F 
1902  401  California  st  S  F 
1915  Morgan  Bldg  Portland  Or 
1909  334  Pine  st  S  F 
19181241    Sansome  st   S   F 

1912  Box  595  Helena  Mont 
1918  301   California   st   S   F 

1908  341  Sansome  st  S  F 

1906  301  California  st  S  F 
1918  228   Pine  st   S  F 

1911  Ins  Exchange  Bldg  S  F 

1907  550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
1887  Box  1286  Tacoma  Wash 
1894  202  Sansome  st  S  F 
1918  260   California  st   S   F 
1901  202  Sansome  st  S  F 
1913|401  California  st  S  F 
1918  340   California  st  S  F    ; 


Sp'l  Agent         Northern    Assurance   Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         Atlas   Assurance    Co. 
Manager  Associate  Underwriters 

Manager  P.    C.    Adjusting   Bureau 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt    Niagara   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 
Sp'l   Agent         N.  Y.  Underwriters 
Supt  of  Agts      Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
Asst  Mgr  L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Manager  Republic   Underwriters 

Independent    Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent         L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Independent    Adjuster 
Manager  Fire  Association 

Sp'l  Agent         N.    Y.    Underwriters 
Manager  New  Hampshire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l   Agent         Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Royal   &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 
Sect'y-Treas       P.   C.   Adjusting   Bureau 
Sp'l   Agent         Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Supt  Agcies       Fire  Association 
Secretary  Uniform  Forms   Co. 

Supt.  of  Ages   Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 
Gen'l  Agent       Pennsylvania    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Chf  Cntry  Dpt   Home  Insurance  Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         Phoenix   Assurance   Co. 
Asst  Secretary  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         Ins.    Co.    North    America 
Sp'l   Agent         Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         St.    Paul  F.    &   M.   Ins   Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Connecticut  &  Westchester 
Sp'l  Agent         iEtna   Insurance  Co. 
Manager  N.    Y.    Underwriters 

Manager  ^Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         ^Etna   Auto   Ins.    Co. 
Branch  Sec'ty   Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 
Secretary  California   Ins.    Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 
Gen'l   Agent       E.   Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
Asst  Mgr  Pacific    States  Fire   Ins.    Co. 

Gen'l   Agent       E.   Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
Sp'l  Agent         Fireman's  Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l  Agent        |Miller,    Henley   &    Scott   Agency 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPAXY 


Burger,  C  H 
Burke,  H  R 
Burnside,  F  M 
Burson,   L  N 
Burwell,    W   T 
Bus  well,  H  C  R 

Caine,  E  P 
Calame,   Edward 
Camp,   Gilman  L 
Cardwell,  Frank  W 
Carlson,   John  A 
Cartwright,  G  W 
Chandler,  Logan  B 
Chapman,  A  J 
Chapuis,  F  A 
Chase,   Leander 
Clark,  D  W 
Clayton,   N  W 
Clement,   Girard 
Cleveland,  W  W 
Codding,    Geo   C 
Coffey,   W  P 
Coleman,  Claude  C 
Colvin,   Chas  A 
Conly,   Clifford 
Cope,  Harry  L 
Cosgrove,    J   E 
Cote,  Joseph  H 
Countryman,    R   L 
Craft,   C   A 
Craig,   T  J 
Crandall,   J  E 
Crooks,  J  C 
Crux,   Geo  A 
Culver,   Ray  C 

Dalziel,  J 

Davenport,  Dixwell 
Davies,  Geo  N 
Deans,  Wm 
Dearborn,   G  W 
Decker,   Ray 
Deering,   Thos   S 
DeLappe,  R 
Dennis,    J   J 
tie   Paoli,    John   N 
de  Venve,  Clarence 


1908  340  California  st  S  F 
1895  201   Sansome  st  S  F 


1916 
1917 
1912 
1902 

1908 
1917 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1917 
1914 
1912 
1906 
1918 
1914 
1917 
1918 
1905 
1902 
il910 
1918 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1904 
1914 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1906 
1915 
1898 
1918 

1916 
1913 
1917 
1910 
1908 
1918 
1918 
1897 
1899 
il918 
1907 


401  California  st  S  F 
Merchants   Exchange 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st   S  F 
Insurance  Exchange 
Aviation  Section,  USA 
Box   1119   Pocatello  Ida 
334   Pine   st   S   F 
Sacramento  California 
684  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 
358   Pine  st   S  F 
310  California  st  S  F 
150   Sansome  st   S  F 
343   Sansome  st  S  F 
558    Sacramento   st   S   F 
438   California   st   S   F 
374   Pine  st   S   F 
150  Sansome  st  S  F 
Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo 
550   Sansome  st   S  F 
717  Corbett  Bid  Portland 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
310  Crocker  Bldg  S  F 
631  So  Spring  st  L  A 
234   Sansome  st  S  F 
222  Sansome  st  S  F 

408  Mehlhorn  Bid  Seattle 
150  Sansome  st  S  F 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
401   California   st   S   F 

358  Pine   st   S  F 

454  California  st  S  F 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

333  California  st   S   F 

260  California  st  S  F 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 
Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

333  California   st   S   F 

409  Pine  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Agcies 

Sp'l  Agent 
City  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
President 
Sp'l  Agent 
Met  Agent 

Chief  City  Dpt 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 
Spl'   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Chief  City  Dpt 
Sp'l  Agent 
Spl'  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 


Western  Assurance  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 
California  Ins.  Co. 

W.    O.    Wayman    Agency 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Ins.   Co.   North  America 
Continental    Insurance   Co. 
Niagara   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Pacific  National  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
L.   &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Independent   Adjuster 
Springfield   F.    &   M.   Ins.   Co. 
Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co. 
California  Ins.   Co. 
Hartford   Fire   Insurance    Co. 
W.   O.   Wayman  Agency 
Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
California    Insurance    Co. 
Prov.   Washington   Ins.    Co. 
Geo.   H.    Tyson   Cos. 
W.   O.   Wayman  Agency 

Watson   &  Taylor   Co. 

Norwich    Union    Fire    Ins.    Society 

Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

Miller,    Henley    &    Scott   Agency 

London   Assurance   Corporation 

Nevada   Fire   Ins.    Co.,   Reno 

General  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Chapman  &  Nauman  Agency 

National  Union   Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Cos. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Cos. 

NorthBritish   &   Mercantile    Ins.    Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Pacific    States    Fire    Ins.    Co. 

American   Central  Ins.   Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Dubuque  F.   and  M.   Ins.   Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Devine,  Geo  E 

1905 

438  California  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Devlin,   F  J 

1895 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Dibble,   L  L 

|1912 

241   Sona  Bldg  Boise    Id 

Sp'l  Agent 

Dick,  Fred  S 

1915 

rns   Ex  Bldg   S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Dinsmore,  H  M 

1912 

519  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Dollard,  R  E 

1907 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Dornin,   Geo  W 

1888 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Dornin,  John  C 

1899 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Doyle,  H  G 

1916 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Dunlop,   Chas  E 

1918 

230   Sacramento  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Dunn,   Henry   S 

/1913 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Dutton,    Grayson 

1902 

401  California  st  S  F 

City   Manager 

Earle,  L  H 

1912 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Eitel,    E    E 

1897 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Eldred,   E   P 

1906 

Box  965  Fresno  Cal 

Sp'l  Agent 

Elster,    F   H 

1908 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Emerick,   F  L 

1909 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

English,   Monro 

1913 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Gen  Mgr 

Ensign,   H   R 

1918 

1208   Hoge  Bldg.    Seattle 

Evans,  E  F 

1915 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Evans,  Matt  B 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Farr,   F  H 

1904 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Farrar,  H  M 

1914 

310  California  st  S  F 

Faull,  John  A 

1915 

374  Pine  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Faust,  M  E 

1911 

301   So.  Spring  st  L  A 

Teyen,   L   G 

1918 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle    Wash 

Sp'l  Agent 

Field,  A  E 

1915 

433   California   st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fischer,   B  C 

1915 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fisher,   I  M  Jr 

1911 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fletcher,  T  W 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Folger,  Herbert 

1891 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Folger,  Roy  S 

1911 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Folger,  W  P 

1911 

Paulson  Bldg  Spokane 

Ford,   Edwin   G 

1918 

Hoge  Bldg   Seattle    Wash 

'!            .  i 

Fores,  H  W 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Fortman,  W  G 

1904 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Frazier,  Walter  A 

1909 

607  Paulson  Bid  Spokane 

Sp'l   Agent 

French,  C  D 

1912 

Helena  Montana 

Sp'l   Agent 

French,  John  S 

1901 

401  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Secretary 

Frith,  T  T 

1900 

Bd  of  Trd  Bldg  Portland 

Fritsche,  John  B 

1911 

219   Sansome  st   S   F 

Asst  Mgr 

Froiseth,  B 

1916 

366  Pine  st  S  F 

Fuller,  John  J 

1904 

401  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fuller,  J  L 

1894 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Gabrielson,  C  D 

1904 

Salem,   Oregon 

Sp'l  Agent 

•Gaither,  W  N 

1914 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Atlas  Ass'ce  Co. 

St.    Paul  Fire   &   Marine   Ins.   Co. 
Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Netherlands  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Springfield  Fire  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Springfield  Fire  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
E.   Brown   &   Sons  Agency 
A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 
Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Atlas   Assurance   Co. 

Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Pacific   Coast  Adjustment  Bureau 

Law  Union   &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 

Royal   &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 

Royal  &   Queen   Ins.   Cos. 
Independent   Adjuster 
W.   O.  Wayman  Agency 
Independent  Adjuster 
National   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Johnston    &   Higgins 
Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
German  American  Ins.   Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Independent  Adjuster 
Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
American   Central   Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
American  Ins.   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Scottish  Union  &  Nat.  Ins.  Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 
Royal   &   Queen    Ins.    Cos. 
Yorkshire    Ins.    Co. 
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Gallegos,  R 

1907 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Res  Secretary 

Guardian  Ins.  Co. 

Gardiner,  T  M 

1912 

tOl  Sansome  st  S  F 

Treasurer 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gaston,  F  W 

1913 

S01   Berlin   Bid  Tacoma 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins. 

Co. 

Gay,   J  R 

1909 

332   Pine   st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. 

Co. 

Gidney,  P  W 

1917 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Gibbons,  W  H 

1890 

202   Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt   Agents 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Giesy,  A  W 

1898 

738   Broadway  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  Ins.   Co. 

Gillette,   R  C 

1917 

Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Union  Assurance  Co. 

Gilliland,  Adam 

1899 

438  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Gilmore,  G  D 

1914 

401   California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Gilmore,  W  W 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. 

Co. 

Glover,    F   S 

1915 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland   Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association 

Goodell,   G  L 

1915 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins 

Co. 

Goodwin,  Benj 

1900 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Goggin,   G  E 

1901 

160   Sansome  st   S  F 

City   Manager 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Gordon,    S   G 

1918 

242    Sansome  st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Gordon,   Jno  M 

1916 

Ins  Exchange  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Gore,   Geo   S 

1917 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Griffin,   E   F 

1918 

815  So  3rd  st  San  Jose 

Sp'l  Agent 

Watson  and  Taylor  Agency 

Gray,  Geo  T 

1906 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Greenwalt,  C  L 

1910 

438   California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Griffith,  P  H 

1905 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Guerraz,   Geo  F 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

Dep  Asst  Mgr 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Hackett,  Wm  H 

1913 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agencies 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hackmeier,   "Wm  C 

1918 

230   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

Hagan,  H  B 

1915 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters 

Hale,    L   M 

1910 

202   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Haley,  S  Milton 

1916 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.   Co. 

Hall,   Almon  J 

1913 

Sona  Bldg  Boise  Idaho 

Independent  Adjuster 

Hall,   Otho  N 

1888 

229   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hall,    P   G 

1918 

527  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Hammond,  J  J 

1910 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Harnan,   W  L 

1918 

150   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  &  M.   Ins.   Co. 

Harold,   C  R 

1917 

802  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 

Independent  Adjuster 

Harris,  C  B 

1913 

Box  993   Spokane  Wash 

Sp'l   Agent 

W.   0.   Wayman  Agency 

Harris,  R  L 

1914 

314  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Northwestern  National  Ins.   Co. 

Harris,  Geo  K 

1917 

Alaska    Bldg   Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

223    Sansome  st   S   S 

Asst  Manager 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

Harrison,   E  W 

1917 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hatcher,  J  B 

1909 

210   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.    H.   Tyson   Cos. 

Hearn,   E  W 

1914 

Ins.   Exchange 

Asst  Manager 

Law,  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Heatfield,   A  F 

1918 

P    0    Box    1611   Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Heintz,  F  J 

1918 

1005    8th   st    Sacramento 

Sp'l  Agent 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Heltzell,   A   C 

1913 

Denver  Colorado 

Independent  Adjuster 

Hendry,  John  E 

1914 

510   Ins   Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Independent  Adjuster 

Henley  Barclay  Jr 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Adjuster 

Western  Assurance  Co. 
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Henry  C  A 

1898 

Heuer,  GAR 

1905 

Heuer,   Geo  F 

1910 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F 

1912 

Hewitt,  Dixwell 

1891 

Hodgkinson,  Arnold 

1913 

Hoadley,  Geo  0 

1906 

Hogan,  Howard  W 

1914 

Hooper,    S  D 

1918 

Holland,   E   C  R 

1913 

Hopkins,  W  B 

1890 

Hosmer,  F  W 

1912 

Hougaard,   J  A 

1909 

Hougham,   Fred  D 

1918 

Houseworth,  Hars'n 

1907 

Humphrey,  Thos  V 

1913 

Hunter,   Frank  L 

1906 

Hunter,  Robert  D 

1893 

Inman,   G  A 

1918 

Irving,  Washington 

1909 

Jackson,  A  H 

1915 

Jackson,   H  R 

1916 

Janes,   Geo  J 

1913 

Jones,    B   W 

1915 

Jennings,   C  W 

1918 

Johnson,  J  E 

1911 

Johnston,  J  C 

1908 

Kaltz,   Bruce 

1906 

Keith,  Herbert  B 

1916 

Kellam,   F   B 

1898 

Kellner,  B  J 

1914 

Kelly,  McClure 

1910 

Kenna,  Jas  R 

1911 

Kingman,  Geo  A 

1917 

Kinney,   C   C 

1910 

Klinefelter,  Geo  A 

1917 

Klinger,  Wm  M 

1898 

Knowles,  E  C  F 

1909 

Kuhl,  Wm  F 

1909 

La  Fountain,  Wm  H||1918 
Lamey,   H  T  |1900 

Lamping,  Evart         |1916 
Lamping,  L  F  |1894 

Lanagan,  F  R  11911 


405   Sansome  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 
Htl  St  Francis  Sacto 
438  California  st  S  F 
249   Pine  st   S  F 
219   Sansome  st  S  F 
242   Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 
Hellman   Bldg  L  A 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
Kohl   Bldg   S  F 
923    Leary    Bldg    Seattle 
444  California  st  S  F 
Called  to  the  Colors 
234   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 

Trust    &    Sav    Bldg    L    A 
Called  to  the  Colors 

209  Platte  Bldg  Portland 
100   Sansome  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 
310  Burke    Bldg    Seattle 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 

223  Sansome  st   S  F 

N  Y  Block   Seattle 
229   Sansome  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

223  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 
201   Sansome  st   S   F 
438  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

223  Sansome  st   S   F 

316  Title  Ins   Bldg   L   A 
PO  Bx  1527  Denver  Colo 
Coleman  Bldg   Seattle 
310  Burke  Bldg  Seattle 
Called  to  the  Colors 


Gen  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Local  Sec:y 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sec  and  Mgr 
State  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Supt  Agents 

Sp'l  Agent 
Late,  Gen  Agt 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l   Agent 

State  Agent 
Manager 
Asst  Mgr 
Sp'l   Agent 
Ass't  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Vice-Pres 

G  A  Au  Dpt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 


Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


Sun   Insurance   Office 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 

Hartford  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Vulcan   Fire   Ins.    Co. 

American   Insurance   Co. 

Fire  Association 

Home  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Cos. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Commonwealth  Insurance  Co. 

Continental   Insurance  Co. 

L.   &  L.   &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

California   Insurance   Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 

American    Insurance    Co. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

Hartford  Automobile  Dept. 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.   Cos. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 
W.   O.  Wayman  Agency 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Cos. 
Marsh  &   McLennan   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Ins.   Co.  of  North  America 

Independent  Adjuster 

Brit.  Am.  &  Western  Assurance  Cos. 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Royal  Exchange 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
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Lathrop,    F   A 
Lauge,   A   P 
Lauer,   G  L  A 
Le   Paoli,   John  N 
Levison,  J  B 
Lindsay,  A  N 
Livingston,  S  L 
Lloyd,  W  G 
Lockey,   Richard 
Lockey,  Richard  Jr 
Lord,   Percy  W 
Lovell,    W   T 
Lower,   E  K 
Lyndall,   Chas  P 
Loucks,  Robt  N 
Lumbard,   G  R 

McConnell,  A  C 
McCausland,   W   B 
McCulloch,   R  L 
Mclntyre,   Geo  L 
McKinley,  L  M 
McCarthy,   C  V 

Mackay,  J  R 
Madison,  G  W 
Magee,   J  F 
Magill,  Chas  I 
Major,  H  T 
Maloney,   A  A 
Manhehn,  H 
Mann,   H  R  Jr 
Manning,  F  J  H 
Mariner,  H  B 
Marsh,    R  T 
Mason,  J  R 
Mayer,  Fred  J     \ 
Mayer,  F  J  Alex   \ 
Meade,   Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Mendell,  Jno  M 
Mesick,    S   P 
Miller,  Chas  E 
Miller,  W  L  W 
Milliman,    C  F 
Mills,   C  B 
Mills,   H   F 
Murphy,  Jos  A 


1912  244  Pine  st  S  F 
1918  433    California   st   S   F 
1918  925   Leary  Bldg   Seattle 
1918  330   California  st   S  F 

1914  401  California  st  S  F 
1907  550   Sacramento  st  S  F 
1916  222   Sansome  st  S  F 
1910  Bd  of  Tr  Bldg  Portland 
|1886  Helena   Montana 

1915  Helena  Montana 

1914  219   Sansome  st  S  F 

1915  222   Sansome  st  S  F 

1916  100   Sansome  st  S  F 

1899  334   California   St   S  F 

1917  210  Frost  Bldg  S  F 

1918  234   Sansome  st   S  F 

1912  319  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 
1918  P  O  Box  952  Fresno  Cal 
1918  517   Trust   Bldg   L   A 
1918  527  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 
1917  Called  to  the  Colors 
1907  Piatt  Bldg  Portland  Or 

1913  237   Sansome  st   S  F 

1916  333  California  st  S  F 

1909  314  California  st  S  F 

1917  333   California  st   S  F 

1916  222   Sansome  st  S  F 

1918  433   California  st   S  F 

1905  420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

1910  341   Sansome  st  S  F 

1893  550    Sacramento   st   S   F 

1917  Honolulu  Ter 
1913  150   Sansome  st  S  F 
1912  Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 
1915  223   Sansome  st  S  F 

1901  Spalding   Bldg  Portland 
1886  531  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

1894  558   Sacramento  st  S  F      Asst  Manager 

1902  160  Sansome  st  S  F  Asst  Manager 

1900  244  Pine  st  S  F  Supt  Agents 

1906  438  California  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 
1905  340  California  st  S  F         Manager 

1918  244  Pine  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 
1918  2146  Shattuck  av  Berk'ley  Sp'l  Agent 
1918  301  California  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 
1905  301    California   st   S   F       Gen'l  Adj 


Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
President 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 


Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Gen'l    Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Secretary 
President 
Office  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Treas  &  Mgr 
Mgr  City  Dept 

Sp'l  Agent 


Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Continental  Insurance   Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
California  Ins.  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Independent  Adjuster 
G.  H.   Tyson  Agency 
American  Insurance  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co.  ■ 
Atlas  Assurance   Co. 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 
H.  M.  Newhall  Agency 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Pennsylvania   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Reserve  Corps  U.   S.  A 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Detroit  Nat.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Home  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Co. 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Manheim   Dibbern   &   Co. 
N.   Y.   Underwriters 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Hawaiian  Ins.  &  G.  Co. 
Springfield   F.   &   M.    Ins.    Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Ins.    Co.    of   North   America 
Independent  Adjuster 
Independent  Adjuster 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Western  Assurance   Co. 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 
iEtna   Insurance   Co. 
/Etna  Insurance  Co. 
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Myrick,   C   S 

1912 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Mordoff,  Homer  F 

1917 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Nason,  H  W 

1916 

413   Montgomery  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Nauman,  H  A 

1912 

358   Pine  stS  F 

Met  Agent 

Naunton,  R  H 

1914 

320    California   st    S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Nelson,  Noah  L 

1912 

Insurance   Bldg   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Newhall,   A  M 

1918 

260   California   st   S  F 

Gen  Agent 

Newhall,   Geo  A 

,1918 

260   California  st   S  F 

Gen  Agent 

Nicoll,  A  F 

1917 

Pine  &   Battery  sts  S  F 

Agent 

Niebling,  E  T 

1890 

558    Sacramento  st   S  F 

Manager 

Nippert,    P   M 

1888 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Vice  President 

Normand,  P  A 

1912 

333  California  st  S  F 

Acst  Gen  Agt 

Nourse,  Bayard  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

O'Brien,  H  E 

1910 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

O'Brien,  J  T 

1910 

Spokane,   Wash 

Sp'l   Agent 

O'Grady,  T  F 

1912 

242   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Oehlman,  R  E 

1916 

334  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Olds,  A  C 

1913 

226   Bush  st   S   F 

Manager 

O'Neill,   G  E 

1916 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Auto   Mangr 

Osborn,  R  W 

1892 

244    Pine   st    S   F 

Manager 

Owens,   P   Craig 

1918 

100   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parker,   D   A 

1909 

334  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Parker,  Douglas 

1913 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parry,  D  H 

1916 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent 

Parkhurst,  H  E 

1909 

224  Stark  st  Portland  Or 

Sp'l   Agent 

Parrish,  Edwin 

1900 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Partridge,  F  E 

1912 

Mohawk  Bid  Spokane  Wn 

Pearce,  E  R 

1914 

374   Pine  st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Penfield,    A   J 

1909 

100   Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Penfield,   B   L 

1910 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Perry,   Fred  J 

1908 

201   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Perry,  Percy  J 

1912 

801  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l   Agent 

Pierce,  D  W 

1899 

215  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

Porep,  Walter  P 

1907 

405  Melhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l   Agent 

Potter,  E  G 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Potter,    W   W 

1911 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst   Gen  Agt 

Quitzow,   Chas 

1908 

Hibernia  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Quitzow,  V  H 

1904 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Ramsden,   P  S  W 

1917 

Salt  Lake  City 

Manager 

Randall,  H  W 

1910 

334  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Reed,   Horace 

1918 

223    Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Reed,    Jas   S 

1898 

Sherlock  Bid  Portland  Or 

Sp'l   Agent 

Reed,   Martin   B 

1918 

222    Sansome   st    S   F 

Sp  Ag  Au  Dpt 

COMPANY 


L.   &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.   Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Northern  Assurance   Co. 
Law,  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 
Pacific  States  Fire  Ins  Co. 
Pacific   States  Fire  Ins  Co. 
Auto.  Co.  Hartford 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Royal  Ins.   Co. 

Fire  Association 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Inter.   Ins.   Co. 

Norwich   Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Zealand  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

W.   O.   Wayman   Agency 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Cos. 

London  Assurance   Corporation 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
Glen  Falls  Ins.   Co. 
Glen  Falls  Ins.   Co.     . 

Home  Insurance   Co. 
New    York    Underwriters 

Halloran  Judge  Loan  Co. 
Norwich   Union   Fire   Ins.    Society 
Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 
Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Ronnie.   Gordon  F 

1918 

223   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Khoads.   F  H 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Richards,  J  H 

1901 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Richardson,  J  J 

1915 

McKay  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Richmond,  Geo  T 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Roberts,  Geo  F 

1911 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Robins,  F  C  H 

1898 

330   California  st   S  F 

Manager 

Robins,  L  H 

1910 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Rohrer,   C   W 

1911 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Root,  F  J 

1915 

219   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Roth,    G  J 

1914 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Rountree,  R  H 

1904 

444   California   st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Rowe.    E    A 

1908 

Security  Bid  Los  Angeles 

Sp'l   Agent 

Rupe.    C   M 

1918 

406  Melhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scharf,    Earl   M 

1918 

302  Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schmidt,  H  M 

1914 

218   Sansome  st  S  F 

Res  Manager 

Schlosser,  Theo 

1915 

324  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schoeneman,  F  J 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schumann,  H  D 

1916 

330  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Scott,  H  H 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l   Agent 

Selbach,  B  0 

1913 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Shankland,  T  G 

1910 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Sheahan,  E  A 

1916 

333  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Sheahan.  J  J 

1910 

333   California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Shepherd,   John   S 

1918 

929  Investment  Bldg  L  A 

Sherman,    B   R 

1918 

244  Pine  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sherrard,  McKee 

1906 

222   Sansome  st   S  F 

Asst   Manager 

Sifford,  B  A 

1910 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst     Secret'y 

Simmen,    Sam'l 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Simpson,  H  L 

1914 

401   Sansome  st   S  F 

Asst   Mgr 

Smith,   Benj.  J 

1890 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Smith,   Geo  0 

1910 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Smith,  H  H 

1893 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Smith,    Rod   E 

1912 

418  Ry  Ex  Bid  Ptld  Ore 

Sp'l   Agent 

Spaulding,   M   E 

1907 

401   California  st   S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Spear,    C   L 

1917 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Speyer,  Walter  M 

1893 

334  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Stahl,   F  A 

1914 

230   Sansome  st   S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Staniford,   F   C 

1897 

234  Sansome  st   S  F 

Sup  of  Agnes 

Staniford,  Geo  F 

1910 

Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Sp'l   Agent 

Stewart,   D    L 

1906 

201  Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Stewart,   Neil 

1909 

Spokane   Wash 

Sp'l   Agent 

Stich,   R   G 

1918 

303   Hoge   Bldg  L   A 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  John,  Paul 

1913 

401   California   st   S   F 

Agent 

Stone,  Chas  R 

1913 

234   Pine   st   S   F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Stone,  F  E 

1914 

405    Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l    Agent 

Stoy,    Sam    B 

1893 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Millers  Xat.  Ins.  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

iEtna   Insurance   Co. 

Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Law,   L'nion  &  Rock 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

American  Insurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

L.  &  L.   &  Globe  Ins.   Co. 

W.    0.   Wayman   Agency 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Capitol   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Germania   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
N.   British  &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 
Northern  Assurance  Co. 
Western  Assurance 
Selbach  &  Deans 
.Independent  Adjuster 
|Home   Insurance   Co. 
jHome   Insurance   Co. 
| Independent  Adjuster 
Pennsylvania   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 
Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
New  Hampshire  Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Law  L'nion  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 
Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Cos. 
New  Zealand  Ins.   Co. 
New  Hampshire   Ins.   Co. 
Norwich    Union    Fire    Ins.    Society 
Fire  Association 
Royal  &   Queen   Ins.   Cos. 
Hartford    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
National   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
London  &■  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
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YR. 
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Suydam  J  S 
Swan,   Geo  W 
Swendell,  H  C 
Swett,  Niron  B 
Swift,   G  A 

Tebben,  Fred 
Thompson,  Chas  R 
Thompson,  E  R 
Thomson,   M  H 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thornton,   A  W 
Tickner,  Henry  B 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tiedemann,  T  J  A 
Tomlinson,   Percy 
Townsend,   Geo  E 
Trowbridge,   C  C 
Tyson,   Geo  H 

Ungewitter,    H   F 
Urmston,  J  K 

Von  Etlinger,  A  T 
Von  Tagen,  Chas  W 
Von  Valkenburg,  C 


M 


Wagenet,   H  W 
Waggaman,  J  L 
Walden,    J   B 
Wallace,   W  L 
Ward,   Geo  M 
Warner,  J  W 
Waters,  J  N 
Watson,  Irving  S 
Watson,  Kenneth 
Watt,  Rolla  V 
Wayman,  Willard  O 
Webber,  A  E 
Webber,  J  F  R 
Weeks,   C   S 
Weinmann,    Louis 
Weinmann,  P  R 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
West,  F  F  Jr 
Westlake,  W  B 
Whelan,  W  D 
White,  Frank  G 


0.915 
1910 
1917 
1915 
1910 

1913 
1895 
1910 
1899 
1898 
1894 
1909 
1914 
1894 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1888 

1916 
1904 

1917 
1911 
1906 

1918 
1911 
1898 
1913 
1914 
1907 
1889 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1898 
1913 
1897 
1918 
1890 
1909 
1904 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1893 


333  California  st  S  F 
Box   1732   Spokane  Wn 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 

Morgan    Bldg    Portland 
401  California  st  S  F 
Wilcox  Bldg  Portland  Or 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
Clunie    Bldg    S    F 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
515   Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 

334  Pine  st  S  F 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Henne  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Pine  &  Battery  sts  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

333    California   st   S   F 
Called  to  the  Colors 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
Called  to  the  Colors 
234  Pine  st  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
374   Sansome  st   S  F 
Coleman   Bldg   Seattle 
395  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
374   Pine  st   S   F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Lewis    Bldg   Portland    Or 
411   Sansome  st   S   F 
401  California  st  S  F 
160  Sansome  st  S  F 
Paulson    Bldg    Spokane 
234   Sansome  st   S   F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
520  Byrne  Bldg  L  A 
Colo   Bldg  Denver   Colo 


Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l  Adjuster 
Sp'l   Agent 
Asst   Gen  Mgr 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Adjuster 
Asst    Gen    Agt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 

Sec    Treasurer 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Pac  C  Gn  Agt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Gen  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 


Home   Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Providence  Washington  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
E.   Brown   &   Sons 
National  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Prussian    National   Ins.    Co. 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Pacific  Auto.  Und.  Conf. 
P.  C.  Adjustment  Bureau 
iEtna   Insurance  Co. 
Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Insurance  Agency 

Associated  Underwriters 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Automobile  Co.,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 
E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Home  Insurance  Co. 
Franklin   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 
North  Brit.   &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
W.   O.   Wayman   Agency 
Com.  Nat.  F.  Ins.,  Asso.  Industries 
City  of  Newport 
Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Co. 
National  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
E.   Brown  &   Sons  Cos. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
E.   Brown  &   Sons  Cos. 
Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
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Wickler,  H  R 
Wiekler,  J  C 

Wilkie,  Andrew- 
Willis,  A  S 
Williams,  T  H 
Wills.    B   G 
Withers,  Wm  K 
Wright,  A  C 
Wright,   C  C 

Yates,   J   P 
Yocum,  G  A 
Young,  E  J 
Young,  Frank  H 
Young,  Junius 
Young,  Walter  D 
Young,  Walter  H 

Zwick,  W  F 


1918 
1918 
1909 
|1916 
|1894 
|1918 
|1913 
|1909 
(1918 

I 

J1912 

|1914 
|1905 
|1908 
|1913 
|1913 
|1907 

I 

11906 


P  O  Box  1155  Billings  M 
433   California   st   S   F 
Clunie  Bldg  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
Pac  States  Fire  Portland 
401   California   st   S   F 
1031    Mer  Ex   L   A 
334   Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California  st   S  F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 
150   Sansome  st   S   F 
Kearns  Bid  Salt  Lake  C 
Nicolaus  Bldg  Sacto 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

PO   Box  462   Seattle  Wn 


Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Secretary 
Supt  Auto  Dep 

Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Auto  Dep 

Sup  of  Agents 
Secretary 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 


Continental  Ins.   Co. 
Continental  Ins.   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
zEtna   Insurance   Co. 
Pacific   States  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
Ins.  Co.  North  America 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Guardian  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield  F.   &  M.  Ins.   Co. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 


Abbott,  L  C 

1917 

Allemann,  R  C 

1916 

Altman,  B  M 

1916 

Alton  a,  R  J 

1917 

Alver,   A  E 

1917 

Barlow,  B  W 

1917 

Barr,   W  T 

1918 

Beedy,   J  C 

1914 

Bishop,   Wilson 

1916 

Braun,  H  J 

1917 

Brown,   F  A 

1914 

Carrutliers,   S  G 

1915 

Cassidy,   Jack  A 

1915 

Caswell,  R  H 

1917 

Christian,  D  M 

1917 

Cionciarulo,    J   F 

1917 

Coleman,   C   C 

1914 

Collins,  E  E 

1916 

Deering,   P  C 

1915 

Deering,   M  D 

1917 

Delamater,  R  C 

1 9 1 5 

De  Witt,   E    M 

1914 

Dick,   A  G 

1914 

Dodge,  C  T 

1917 

Durden,  L  H 

1915 

Eckert,  F  R 

1917 

Eyde,   0 

1916 

Feely,    P    J 

1914 

Funck,  H  A 

1917 

Gill,    Win 

1917 

Gillette,   E   C 

1917 

Godfrey,   M   C 

1916 

Golds  worthy,    H   V 

1917 

Grannatt,   Harry 

1915 

Gray,  R  W 

1915 

Gregory,    L    S 

1916 

Hackett,  A  S 

1917 

Hackett,    H  R 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
401   California   st   S   F 

332   Pine   st   S   F 
332    Pine   st    S   F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 
433   California   st   S   F 
401    California    st    S    F 

Called  to  the  Colors 
Called  to  the  Colors 
411   Sansome  st   S   F 
550   Sacramento   st   S   F 
702  Clay  st  Oakland  Cal 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
401   California   st    S   F 

Called  to  the  Colors 
334  Pine  st  8  F 
401    California    st    S    F 
Mer  Ex  BIdg  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
310   Sansome   st   S   F 
405   Sansome  st    S   F 

Called  to  the  Colors 
Mills   Building   S   F 

550   Sacramento  st   S   F 
411   Sansome  st    S    F 

201   Sansome  st    S  F 
Called   to   the   Colors 
334    California    st    S    F 
249   Pine  st   S   F 
401    California    st    S    F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Called  to  the  Colors 

242   Sansome  st   S  F 
444   California  st   S   F 


iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
London   &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  Insurance  Co. 
Johnson   &   Higgins 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 


.Etna  Insurance  Co. 
Selbach  &  Deans 
California  Insurance  Co. 

California  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 


Niagara   Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund   insurance  Co. 
Board  of  Fire  Und.  of  the  Paciiic 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Carl   A.   Henry's   Agency 


Associated    Underwriters 

Commercial  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Selbach    &    Deans 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Fire  Underwriters  of   Philadelphia 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's    Fund   Insurance   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
Liverpool  &  London  &   Globe 
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Hayman,   F  J 

1916 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

California   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Hewitt,    F   F 

1917 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Holmes,  R  C 

1917 

Wells  Fargo  Bldg,   S  F 

S  a  n  b  o  r  n    M  a  p    C  o . 

Hougaard,  A  H 

1915 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hurry,   James 

1916 

374   Pine  st   S  F 

Associated    Underwriters 

Hutchinson,   E  W 

1914 

201   Sansome  st  S  F 

Reliance  Insurance  Co. 

Jacobs,   H  A 

1917 

200   Sansome  st   S  F 

E.  Brown  &   Sons  Agency 

Jarrett,  M  D 

1916 

578   Sacramento  st   S   F 

E.  E.  Potter  &  Co.  Agency 

Kelly,    Win    E 

1916 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Reliance  Insurance  Co. 

Knight,   L  F 

1915 

401    California    st    S    F 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Kohl,   George 

1917 

244   Pine   st    S   F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Kramer,    P   A 

1917 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Associated    Underwriters 

Krueckel,   A 

1917 

334   Pine  st   S   F 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Lake,   0   G 

1917 

301   California  st   S  F 

iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Landon,  W  P 

1916 

401    California   st    S    F 

Fireman's    Fund 

Madden,  B  L 

1917 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Marchand,  F  E 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Marshall   C  M 

1916 

301    California   st    S   F 

iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Martin,   W   M 

j   1917 

433    California   st    S   F 

Johnson  &  Higgins 

Martin,  John  H 

1915 

201   Sansome  st   S   F 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Masi.   E   C 

1916 

Called  to  the   Colors 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

MacKenzie,  M  A 

1916 

Called  to  the   Colors 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

McMaster,   C  F 

1917 

334   Pine   st   S   F 

Niagara   Fire  Ins.  Co. 

McPherson,    S   E 

1915 

240   Montgomery   st    S   F 

Tobin   &  Co.'s   Office 

Medcraft,   Wyndham 

1914 

401   California   st    S   F 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Moore,  J  F 

1914 

210   Sansome  st  S  F 

G.    H.    Tyson    Agency 

Moore,   R  J 

1916 

Ins   Ex   Bldg   S   F 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Morrison,   G  W 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Morton,   C  N 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Iii 

Morton,  Geo  L 

1914 

405   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Moses,   David 

1917 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Muenter,   A  F 

1917 

401    California    st    S    F 

Fireman's   Fund    Insurance    ( 

Neller,   W  A 

1917 

401    California    st    S    F 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Noon,   F   P 

1917 

Mills  Bldg  S  F 

Associated   Underwriters 

Oliver,    E    V 

1916 

550    Sacramento   st    S   F 

California   Insurance   Co. 

Olsen,    Stanford 

1916 

100   Sansome  st   S  F 

Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 

Osborn,    C   W 

1916 

401    California   st    S   F 

Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Osborn,    H  H 

1914 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Otten,  Henry 

1916 

i 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Pendry,    E 

1916 

Mills   Bldg   S  F 

Associated   Underwriters 

Perkins,    S   H 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
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Postlethwaite,   F  II 

1916 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Rankin,    L   W 

1917 

Ins   Ex   Bldg   S   F 

Fritschi  &  Rankin 

Ransome,  W  P 

1914 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Reinholdt,   A  E 

1914 

210  Sansomc  st  S  F 

G.  H.  Tyson's  Agency 

Rhode,   Walter 

(  1917 

411   Sansome  st   S   F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Richardson,  R  J 

1917 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Riordan,  J  A 

1917 

"200  Sansome  st  S  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Rohrbach,  H  F 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Reliance  Insurance  Co. 

Romer,  Paul 

1915 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Rotrosky,    Frederic 

1916 

401   California   st   S   F 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Rusconi,   A 

1917 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Schneider,   Nullet 

1917 

310   Sansome  st   S  F 

Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Schulz,   Otto 

1917 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Seitz,    F    F 

1916 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Seleya,  Thos 

1917 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Sheldon,   R  R 

1917 

334   Pine  st   S   F 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sherrard,   Robert 

1914 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Yorkshire  Insurance  Co. 

Sicotte,   F 

1917 

249   Pine   st   S  F 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Single,   F  E 

1917 

311   California   st   S   F 

Wilcox  &  Hughes 

Smith,   A  M 

1917 

209   Sansome  st  S  F 

Geo.  O.  Hoadley  Agency 

Smith,   K   C 

1916 

401   California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Stobener,  W  J 

1916 

100    Sansome   st    S   F 

Atlas   Assurance   Co. 

Stockton,  H  V 

1914 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Swan,   M  A 

1916 

401   California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Thompson,    H    L 

1916 

244    Pine   st    S   F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Tindall,  A  E 

1917 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Tindell,   F  L 

i  1917 

Called  to  the  Colors 

P.    C.   Adjustment   Bureau 

Tucker,    H    M 

1916 

Called  to  the  Colors 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Unsworth,   A  G 

1917 

Mills  Bldg   S  F 

Associated    Underwriters 

Wallace,  A 

1917 

Called  to  the  Colors 

E.   Brown  &   Sons 

Ward,  B  E 

1916 

Mills   Bldg   S  F 

Associated    Underwriters 

Warren,    C    E 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Watson,   H  H 

1917 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Weichart,    Lloyd 

1916 

401    California   st    S   F 

Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Wendland,   G  A 

1917 

310   California  st   S  F 

iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

White,   C  E 

1915 

Called  to  the  Colors 

London  Assurance   Corporation 

White,   W  H 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London   &   Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Weeks,   C   S 

1917 

411   Sansome   st   S   F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Wiebalk,   W  H 

1917 

Called  to  the   Colors 

JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Wilson,    Geo   J 

1916 

234   Sansome   st   S   F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Wolfe,  Henry 

1917 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Wondoleck,   Rudolf 

1915 

301   California   st   S   F 

yEtna  Insurance  Co. 

Woodmansee,   F  W 

l   1917 

118   Sansome  st  S  F 

Capitol  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Calif. 

Young,  R  E 

1915 

401    California   st    S   F 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

l>7<; 
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NAME 

YR. 

ADDRESS 

Bacon,   E  H 

1909 

122   Halleck  st  S  F 

Editor  Coast  Review 

Bangs,    Franklin 

1916 

401   California  st  S  F 

Brush,  R  G 

1916 

Hollywood  L  A  Co   Cal 

Special  Agent  L  &  L  &  G  Ins  Co 

Butler,   Geo  E 

1908 

Ross   California 

Retired 

1897 

311   California  st   S   F 

Editor  Adjuster 

Chard,    Thos    S 

1898 

Brookline  Mass 

Retired 

Christensen,    Chas. 

1918 

16  College  av  San  Rafael 

Coogan,  T  C 

1912 

904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Attorney 

Dickson,    Roht 

1898 

32    South   st   Baltimore 

Retired 

Done,    Willard 

1915 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

Attorney 

Donnell,    Sam   M 

1898 

863    Bush   st    S   F 

Drew,    Cyrus   K 

1908 

Gas  &  Elec  Bldg  Denver 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Driffield,   V   Cams 

1918 

3201   Benvenue    Berkeley 

Dutton,   W  J 

1882 

401   California   st   S   F 

Director  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co 

Du  Yal,   W   S 

1903 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Dist  Sec  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Edwards,   L  B 

1909 

Mills   Bldg   S  F 

Real  Estate   and   Insurance 

Fabj,   R  P 

1918 

444   California   st   S   F 

Faymonville,    B 

1918 

433    California   st   S   F 

Retired 

Folger,    Clinton 

1918 

Mill  Valley   Calif 

Foster,   W  L 

1912 

Rogers   Bid  Vancouver 

Sec*y   Mainland   Fire   Underwriters   Assn 

Granger,    H    T 

1912 

Coleman    Bldg    Seattle 

Attorney 

Grant,   H  M 

1888 

Bd  of  Tr  Bldg  Portland 

Independent  Adjuster 

Grant,  Tom  C 

1908 

2  684  Union  st  S  F 

Gurrey,   Alfred  R 

1908 

Boston    Bldg   Honolulu 

Sec  Board  of  F  U  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Haven,   Chas  D 

1912 

San  Jose  Cal 

Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 

1909 

Russ  Bldg   S  F 

Insurance  Broker 

Hitchcock,    C    I 

1909 

Louisville   Ky 

Editor   Insurance  Field 

Jacoby,   Franz 

1915 

Oakland    Cal 

Supt  Altenheim 

Keene,   Walter  F 

1912 

Coleman   Bldg    Seattle 

Insurance  Examiner 

Laton,    Chas   A 

1902 

45   Kearny  st  S  F 

Financial  Agent 

Magill,    R   H 

1916 

916   Bdwy   Oakland   Cal 

District  Manager  Home  Ins.  Co 

Marshall,   John  Jr 

1903 

Chicago  111 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co 

McCune,    James    N 

1912 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

Secretary  Underwriters  Rating  Bureau 

McKenzie,    Lee 

1904 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Prop  of  Wash  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau 

Merrill,    Wm    H 

1912 

207   E   Ohio   st   Chicago 

Manager  Underwriters  Laboratory 

Miles,  D  E 

1915 

Knickerbocker  Bldg  116  W  39th  st  X  Y 

Mohrhardt,   E   F 

1897 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Morrow,    J   H 

1915 

631  I  W  Hellman  Bd  LA 

Mullins,    C    F 

1909 

London  England 

63   Fitzjohn  Avenue 

Xeal,  Robt  W 

1897 

417  Montgomery  st   S  F 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Noble,  John  L 

1914 

Hibbern-Bone  Bldg  Vict 

Sec'y  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 

Palache,   Whitney 

1915 

Hartford  Conn 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co 

Piver,   John  C 

1909 

350    Sansome  st  S  F 

Editor   Underwriters'   Report 

Potter,    E    E 

1916 

576    Sacramento   st    S   F 

Robertson,   Geo  N 

1905 

914  Mer  Ex  Bldg,   S  F 

Ch  Engineer  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Ross,   Andrew 

1912 

Vancouver   B    C 

Manager  Commercial  Ins  Co  Ltd 

Schively,    J   H 

1917 

Seattle  Wash 

Editor  Fire  Facts 

Stevens,   Jay  W 

1918 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Fire   Protection  Bureau 

Stillman,    Alfred 

1902 

University  Club  S  F 

Swearinger,   R   E 

1918 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

Fire   Protection   Bureau 

Taffinder,    W    G 

1910 

417  Montgomery  st   S  F 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Thompson,   E   L 

1900 

C  of  C  Bid  Portland  Or 

Thornton,   H  A 

1915 

201    Sansome   st    S   F 

Attorney 

Williams,    S   G 

1904 

Symes   Bldg  Denver 

Attorney 

Wyper,    James 

1914 

Hartford  Conn 

Vice-Pres   Hartford   Insurance   Co 

DECEASED  MEMBERS 
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Agard,    J.   J. 
Anderson,   J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,    Geo.   F. 
Bagley,    W.    H. 
Barnett,   B.   N. 
Balzer,    Henry 
Bailey,    James   D. 
Belden,   H.   K. 
Bigelow,   H.   H. 
Boyd,    H.    C. 
Boardinan,    Geo.    C. 
Bradford,  J.  D. 
Bryant,   A.  J. 
Brumsey,    J.    A. 
Brown,   Edward 
Broderick,   W.  J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,   Howard  F. 
Carpenter,  E.  W. 
Chalmers,   W.   L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,   J.   W.   G. 
Curtis,  J.  F.  D. 
Dohrmann,    C.   W. 
Dornin,   Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,    J.    H. 
Dick,   B.   C. 
Duffy,  Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,   Chas.   E. 
Edwards,   J.   G. 
Farnfield,    C.   P. 
Farnsworth,    E.   P. 
Flack,  E.  B. 
Flint,    A.   P. 
Fogarty,   J.   T. 
Friend,   Roger  B. 
Francis,   Guy 
Frank,    William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Gordon,   H.  F. 
Grant,   Geo.  F. 
Grim,   A.  R. 
Gunn,   John  W. 
Gunnison,   A.   R. 
Hamilton,   J.  K. 
Haven,  Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,   W.   W. 
Heath,   Wm.   R. 
Henry,   Paul  M. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 
Hill,  W.  H. 
Hine,    C.   C. 
Holmes,  W.  H. 
Hopkins,    C.    T. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,    S.   O. 
Ives,    S.  D. 
James,  N.  T. 
Quick,   James  R. 
Kenney,   J.  J. 
Kinne,    C.    Mason 
Koempel,  H.  C. 
Landers,  Wm.  J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,    Bruce   B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,   Geo.   P. 
Low,  H.  L. 
Lowden,   W.  H. 
Lord,  Leslie 
Macdonald,   Wm. 
Magill,   Arthur  E. 
Main,   Geo.   C. 
Manheim,   Isaac 
Mann,   H.  R. 
McHenry,   C.   B. 
McElhone,   F.   H. 
McKowen,    J.   H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 
Morrison,   E.   C. 


Mitchell,   T.  A. 
Naunton,    R.    H. 
Nichols,   C.  M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Outcalt,  Peter 
Page,   H.  R. 
Porter,   F.   H. 
Raymond,   Walter  H. 
Rogers,    L.   B. 
Sanderson,    A.    G. 
Scott,  Chas.  O. 
Sewell,   Amos   F. 
Seaton,    L.   M. 
Sexton,   Wm. 
Sinclair,   A.  P. 
Smedberg,   W.   R. 
Smith,   A.   D. 
Smith,    H.   Brownson 
Smith,    Henry 
Snow,   H.   W. 
Snyder,    A.   A. 
Spencer,   Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,   J.  W. 
Strader,   J.   E. 
Stover,   Fred  R. 
Stoddart,   W.   J. 
Story,    Chas.   R. 
Swett,   Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,    John    O. 
Touchard,    Gustave 
Ward,  Chas.  H. 
Wetzlar,   A.   J. 
Wheeler,  Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
Wilson,   John   Scott 
Winne,   Peter 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers  of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

For  the  Year  1918 


Edwin  Parrish,  President 334  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco ' 

G.  A.  E.  Heuer,  Vice  President 222   Sansome  St. 

Calvert  Meade,   Secretary-Treasurer 531  Merchants7  Exchange  Bldg. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec  'y  and  Librarian 939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 

Walter  P.  Porep,   Chairman  Executive   Committee 

405  Mehlhorn  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman  Library  Committee 223  Sansome  St. 

A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack 519  California  St. 

Association  Library  Eoom 939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 
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Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 


OFFICERS   FOR   1918 

PRESIDENT   Edwin  Parrish 

VICE  PRESIDENT G.  A.  R.  Heuer 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER Calvert  Meade 

ASS'T  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Walter  P.  Porep  Edwin  Parrish  J.  L.  Fuller 

R.  W.  Osborn  R.  C.  Med  craft 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer  and  Calvert  Meade 
Ex-Officio  Members 

LIBRARY   COMMITTEE 

J.  Hunter  Harrison  Herbert  Folger 

F.  H.  Rhoads  P.    E.   .March and 

CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK 

A.  C.   Thornton Associate   Editor 
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